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SIK THOMAS WATSON, BAET., 

M.D., LL.D., D.C.L., P.R.S., 

PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Dear Sir Thomas, 

Forty years ago, while walking the London 
Hospitals, I had the privilege of learning my profession 
at the " Middlesex " under your auspices and guidance 
— you, at that time, being of that Institution the much- 
respected Physician. I look back with pleasure to that 
period, and well remember how kind and communicative 
you were to me, in everything appertaining to our noble 
calling, and how much I profited by, and owe to, your 
valuable instruction, and to your worthy example. Your 
rich fond of medical lore was ever at my service. I 
was taught, under your fostering care, to love my pro- 
fession ; to be kind, and gentle, and attentive to all who 
needed help ; and to spare neither time nor trouble 
when the interests of a patient was concenxsA.. 'X>CiftSfik 
were a few of the many admirable lesaoii^ ^xaeNASfc^ «si^ 
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taught by you, and which to me have been of incalcul 
able benefit. 

Accept, then, dear Sir Thomas, the Dedication o 
this Volume as a small tribute of my respect and grati 
tude. 

I have the honour to remain. 

With great esteem. 
Your obliged and faithful servant, 

PYE HENEY CHAVASSK 



Priory House, Old Square, 

BlRMmOHAM. 
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Advice to a Mother ^ Advice to a Wife, and Counsel to 
a Mother have truly, with humility be it stated, a, 
world-wide circulation; for, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, they are to be found, and wherever 
they are, they are, by wives and by mothers, both read 
and studied as few other books are by them read and 
studied. 

They are intended as Guides to Wives and to Mothers 
as much as Bradshav^s Guides are intended for Rail- 
way Travellers. I have taken as much pains in draw- 
ing up the charts and in making them accurate as ever 
Bradshaw did in his Time Tables. I have for nearly 
forty years of my life devoted most of my leisure 
moments to their construction, their improvement, their 
revision and completion. 

A large edition of Counsel to a Mother has been 
rapidly sold. I have no doubt that this volume owes 
much of its popularity to its elder companion — Advice- 
to a Mother; a book which has, for upwards of thirty 
years, been such a favourite with mothers as to be the 
standard work on the subject. 

I would fain hope that some portion of the good for- 
tune of Counsel to a Mother arises from its own intrinsic 
merits — from its imparting additionsA. iiiioTai^\OTv oTL^Oafe 
€are and on the Eearing of Clailiteiv, NT\^e>a ts^c>?Owss^ 
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much needed, and which my matured experience has 
enahled me to supply. Be that as it may, Counsel to a 
Mother has undoubtedly been very highly appreciated; 
which has stimulated me to increased efforts to make 
this the Second Edition still more deserving of public 
favour than even was the First 

Look at a mother who has no chart — no land-mark — 
to guide her ! She is at her wit's end ; she is " at sixea 
and sevens ;" and well she might be ! She cannot gain 
the knowledge of the Management and of the Care of her 
Children intuitively; hence the need of " advice" and of 
" counsel," and the marvellous success that has crowned 
my efforts. 

Counsel to a Mother is not intended in any way what- 
ever to supersede or to stand in the way of my other 
work — Advice to a Mother — certainly not; but rather 
to assist it, to give it additional "counsel " where " coun- 
sel" was needed, and to enter more fully into detail in 
some important subjects for which the crowded pages 
of Advice to a Mother could not find room. Counsel 
to a Mother ought then to be considered a necessary 
companion of Advice to a Mother — the one volume is 
incomplete without the other ; indeed, each is necessary 
to the other — they should follow one another in regular 
sequence, one being nothing more nor less than a con- 
tinuation and the completion of the other. If informa- 
tion on the Care and on the Management of Children 
cannot be found in the one book, it is almost sure to 
crop up in the other ; or if it be scant in the one, it will 
probably be found more diffuse in the other; so that 
the two works, although separate, form one continuous 
whole — a work complete in Two Volumes; 
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There are, in this world, two ways of doing every 
thing — a right way and a wrong way; and people, if 
not properly taught, are far more likely to go the wrong 
than the right way; hence the necessity of popular 
works of this kind to guide a riiother aright — to keep 
her in the right path. The success both of Advice to a 
Mother and of Gounsd to a Mother are, in a measure, 
due to such needs having been supplied. 

Some people disguise their thoughts bywords; I have 
endeavoured not to fall into that error; but have done 
my best to write clearly and simply, that every mother 
may understand; for the subjects treated of in these 
Conversations are of a nature too vital and important 
to write obscurely upon. How far I have succeeded, my 
readers must determine. 

This book is intended — ^as the title indicates — to 
counsel a mother aright in " the care and in the rearing" 
of her children. The key-note throughout these pages 
is "care" — ^to guide rather than to compel; for each 
and all the duties appertaining to children must be done 
with love and vigilance — by care and not by force. 

" The rearing" of a child! He has to be reared as 
a precious plant is reared, — nurtured on a congenial 
soil, protected from the biting frost, strengthened by the 
bracing air and wind of heaven, and gladdened by the 
glorious sunshine; although, like a choice plant, he 
must, to protect him from danger, be shielded from the 
intense rays of the sun. 

Many Thoughts and Reflections relating to the mental 
culture and training of a child I have removed from 
these pages. I purpose, at a future timfe, \iifiQrc^<2rc^\a% 
and publishing them, in a separate voVume. W-sN^^^aft.^ 
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in this the Second Edition of Counsel to a Mother much 
important additional advice to introduce ; and unless I 
had struck out many passages, this volume would have 
far outgrown its prescribed dimensions. Besides, the 
mental culture and training of a child are of such vital 
importance, and are so much neglected, that such sub- 
jects demand a volume by themselves. The materials 
are rapidly accumulating, and will, I hope, soon be ready 
for the press. 

There is in this volume not only a great deal of 
^* counsel," but likewise a great deal of " friendly chat" 
— and why should there not be? I wish these Conver- 
sations very much to resemble " the talk" there is be- 
tween a mother and her family doctor; the latter does 
not invariably keep to the medical case, but now and 
then gives a little "counsel" not strictly professional; 
but which is, notwithstanding, likely, either mentally, 
or physically, or morally, to benefit his patient. If I 
keep pretty steadily to the main road, I may, I hope, 
be pardoned, if, like a schoolboy, I occasionally stray 
out of the beaten path to gather a flower or to chase a 
butterfly. 

I speak in these pages as I am in the habit of speak- 
ing to my patients; indeed, many of these questions 
and answers are simply repetitions of conversations that 
have actually occurred between them and me, and are 
based on extensive experience and much practice, in a 
branch of the profession I have made my especial study, 
and that I dearly love. 

Still have I followed my favourite avocation, and 
have embellished much of the new matter with poetry. 
Poetry — if it be sterling — illustrates meanings far 
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better than anything else possibly can do. Many of the 
choicest sayings — " thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum"— of our greatest philosophers are " embalmed 
in song," and freshen up the hearts and understandings 
of many a weary traveller : — 

" Thoughts married to immortal verse, 

The memories of the past embalmed in song ; 
And echoes of the dead which still rehearse 
Fond memories that to our sires belong, 
Reviving living scenes, for ever bright and young." 

I do not see why poetry should not be brought into 
^very-day life, — to sweeten its cares, to soften its hard- 
ness, and to refine its coarseness. . Imagtuation is one 
of the qualities that raises a man from the earth 
and that distinguishes him from the brutes that 
perish. 

I have, for the last twenty years, recommended an 
equal quantity of water to be mixed with an equal 
quantity of cow's milk for a babe's food; to make it 
agree with him; to prevent constipation; indeed, to 
keep the bowels regular, which, in a most satisfactory 
manner, it will do. Cow's milk without water is too 
heavy for an infant's stomach; cow's milk without 
water is almost sure to bind up his bowels, and to 
necessitate — which is a great evil — ^the giving to him of 
opening medicine. In this edition I enter more fully 
into the matter, and I beg to call a mother^ s especial 
attention to it — it being one of great importance to 
the well-being of her child. 

The abominable custom of tight lacing has been of 
late gauiing ground in England*, 1 laaN^,\\\fi^^^'^'^')"^^ 
this edition gone thoroughly into it, au^ \iaN^ '«as5^'«^- 
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ingly laid bfu^ its injurious consequences, its folly, and 
its wickedness. 

There is in this — The Second Edition — much new 
" counsel;" indeed, there is more than twice the quantity 
of matter in this than there was in The First Edition; 
many of the answers have been amplified and improved; 
some new questions have been asked and answered ; much 
important information has been added; and many addi- ' 
tional remarks conducive to the care and to the rearing of 
a child have been written. I have thus done my very 
best to make Counsel to a Mother a fit and worthy com- 
panion to Advice to a Mother; indeed, I see no reason 
but that, in due time, it may, although it will never 
supersede, rival its associate in information, in useful- 
ness, and in circulation. No effort on my part shall be 
spared to effect such a purpose ; and, it is truly said, 
that where there is a will there is usually a way; and 
certainly with me my will is strong enough to accom- 
plish such, a consummation. If Counsel to a Mother 
should once attain the immense popularity of Advice to 
a Mother and of Advice to a Wife, the fond and cher- 
ished objects of my existence will have been fully 
realised, and I shall have, for the remainder of my days, 
the pleasing reflection of knowing that my " advice" 
and my " counsel" have been of benefit to Wives and 
to Mothers, and to the Rising Generation, and that I 
have not altogether lived in vain. 

I have striven, then, with might and main to be 
of use to wives and to mothers. Night and day they 
have been in my thoughts — endeavouring how best I 
could benefit them. An appreciative public has testified 
that my labours have not been in vain ; for the sale of 
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this and of my other two works — Advice to a Wife and 
Advice to a Mother — ^have been larger than any books of 
the kind ever before published. I have, then, done all 
I can, and am thus far content; but if health and 
strength be vouchsafed to me, I hope to have the 
pleasure — for pleasure it truly is — to work stiU 
further in the cause of hygienic science. The words 
of Elizabeth Browning are very appropriate to this and 
to my especial works in general : — 

" Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it's Httle." 

I have devoted the best part and the longest period 
of my life to my three books, — (1) Advice to a Wife, 
(2) Advice to a Mother, and (3) Counsel to a Mother, 
and am truly thankful that health and strength have 
been vouchsafed to me to complete them. I had much 
to learn before I was competent to teach — Nature her- 
self being my chief teacher; and still find myself a 
humble though devoted pupil of Nature. I had much 
to tell, and but little time to tell it in, for a life-time is 
but short to dedicate to especial subjects of interest. 
Chaucer well expresses my meaning : — 

** The lyfe so short, the craft so long to leme, 
Th'asfiay so hard, so sharpe the conquering." 

PYE HENEY CHAVASSE. 



Priory House, Old Square, 
Birmingham, December 1871. 
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PART I.— INFANCY. 



7%oge that iuck the breasts.— Jokl, 

Heaven lies about us in our •i^anc^.— Wobosworth. 

Happy fAo«e early days^ when I 

Shined in mine angel ir^anqf* — HEintT Vaughan. 



PRELIMINARY CONVERSATION. 

Have you any supplemental introd2ictory remarks to 
offer on infancy ? 

I have imposed upon myself a responsible task. I 
will endeavour to direct you how to manage one of the* 
most complex and beautiful pieces of machinery ever 
turned out from God's workshop. I have studied the 
subject thoroughly, and have striven to make myself 
master of the situation. I am growing old in the 
service, having devoted upwards of thirty years of my . 
life to it, and therefore, I trust, " I speak as one having 
authority." 

The structure of a child is wonderful to contemplate : 
how truly might it be said of him, " How fearfully and 
wonderfully is he made!" Dean Close> in a lecture 
delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association, 
on Christian education, made the following eloquent 
remarks, which, as they bear somewhat on the subject, 
I cannot forbear quoting them : — " Imagine to your- 
selves that lovely and beautiful oh^ect, ^ Tvaka^ ^^"^- 
bom babe; gaze upon it. Is ttieift ^tc^\\5M\^ \s\sst^ 

K 
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beautiful, or more curious in creation, than that little 
infant? See its structure. Is it not curiously and 
wonderfully made ] Look at its little hands ; see how 
it plays with its little fingers, as if it wanted to touch ; 
how it stretches its little feet, as if it wanted to stand ; 
how its eyes look into vacuity, as if it wondered at the 
new world into which it was brought. All its faculties, 
indeed, are in the lowest state of development, but there 
is a promise of wonderful results. Look at it again as 
the handiwork of God. Take each of its organs of sense. 
Look at its eye; go and consult the oculist, and he 
will explain its wonderful structure; there is the mirror 
upon which external objects are to be reflected ; there 
is the protection afforded by the eyelid and the eyelash ; 
and there is the marvellous adjustment of all the parts 
for the purposes intended. Look, again, at the ear, at 
once a drum and a trumpet, formed for the collection 
and conveyance of sound. Look at its lips, its tongue, 
and by-and-by at its teeth, and ask the elocutionist how 
marvellously that combination of organs results in the 
divine faculty of speech. There is the body of the 
future man : look upon it, and see the handiwork of 
God." 

If such be the structure of an infant, so graphically 
described, how important it is that great care should 
be taken of it : why, it requires more gentle handling, 
and thought, and knowledge, than that of keeping in 
repair a beautiful chronometer. Such, then, is the 
machine that I have studied so carefully and sedu- 
lously, and from which I have gained much valuable 
information; and which knowledge I will now lay 
before your notice, trusting that it will make you cherish 
still more the precious gift entrusted to you by God 
himself. 

It is necessary for every young mother to begin ah 
initio — she must, before she can become a proficient, 
learn the A B C of the alphabet of the management of 
children : hence the origin of these Conversations — ^to 
instruct and guide and counsel you aright in all things 
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appertainmg to the care and the rearing of your off- 
spring. 

Some mothers have a notion that any simpleton 
of a nurse is competent to look after a babe : now 
this is a preposterous and dangerous idea. Both 
mothers and nurses rmist be educated for the pur- 
pose : the object of these conversations is to educate 
and to prepare them for their duties — duties the most 
interesting, onerous, and important that can engage any 
human being. 

Any superificial acquaintance with the subject in hand 
is worse than useless, I must therefore crave your earnest 
and undivided attention to the " counsel " I am about 
to give you, and to ask you to stiidy the subject with 
me, and not to pass it by as though it were an idle tale 
— ^as though it were of little consequence whether the 
lesson were learned or not ! 

A mother is in as much need of counsel as a ship in 
^m. unknown coast is of a pilot — to keep the proper 
course, to prevent imminent danger, and probable 
disaster, and even destruction. 

It is oftentimes well, before we commence proceed- 
ings, to wait a little while, and to listen unto counsel, 
in order that when we do begin we may get on the 
fjEuster j or, as an old author quaintly puts it, " stay a 
little, that we make an end the sooner." 

The care of a child ! The duties of a mother to her 
ohild ! The rearing of a child 1 Such is my theme — 
one of the most important that can engage the mind of 
any thinking being ; and yet, strange to say, one that 
has been more neglected than any other! If " a child 
be father to the man," — ^which he assuredly is — the 
care of a child is of far more importance than the care 
of a man — ^he can take care of himself 

A good beginning is half the battle, and generally 
determines whether the conflict shall be won or lost. 
It is the bud* that should be cared for, if the flowct \% 
to arrive at maturity and to peif ection. \\. \a ^i)aa ^^^^- 
ling that requires watchfulness to E\a^^ V\i ixv^Ta- *^^ 
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worm and from the frost; if it come up strong and 
healthy, it may generally be considered safe, and that 
it will turn out a healthy plant. How true, as a rule^ 
it is, that 

** The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day." — Milton. 

The care of a child was in former times hap-hazaid 
work, any ignorant blockhead was supposed to be com- 
petent to undertake such a task ; but now, fortunately 
for the rising generation, • " a change came o'er the 
spirit " of mothers' dreams, and they are now awakened 
to their responsibilities and to their duties, and all is 
changed ! 

A judicious parent is far more necessary to a child's 
welfare than is a wealthy parent; the one rears her off- 
spring simply and sensibly, while the other often- 
times nurses them in the lap of luxury; the former 
is a blessing to their children, while the latter is fre- 
quently a curse to them. Luxury, vice, disease, and 
death are apt to follow in quick succession in each 
other's footsteps ? 

J have heard that the mortality of children under five 
years of age is enormous : is such the case ? 

Statistics of 1868 prove that out of every 100 chil- 
dren bom, 26 never see their fifth birthday. Should 
such things be? A great majority of those who die 
ought not to die : they would assuredly be saved if 
proper measures were adopted to save them — if mothers 
were better informed of the laws of health, and of the 
proper care and management of their children, of which 
knowledge many parents are, alas ! sadly ignorant ; 
hence the vital importance of my subject. 

"The fact is proved," says Miss Martineau, "that 
in England 100,000 persons die needlessly every year, 
and of this number 40,000 children under five years of 
age. Of all the infents bom in England, above 40 per 
cent, die before they are Qyq years old. Yet what 
creature is so tenacious of life as a baby ] Those who 
know the creature best say they never despair of an 
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infant's life while it breathes, and most of us have 
witnessed some recoveries which are called miraculous. 
There is also no creature so easily manageable as an 
infant, and so easily kept healthy and happy, merely 
by not interfering with the natural course of things. 
How, then, can this prodigious amount of killing go on 
in a country where infanticide is not an institution] 
It is precisely because the natural course of things is 
interfered with that infants die as they do. Nature 
provides their first food; and if they do not get it, 
whose fault is it 1 The great majority of mothers must 
be naturally able to nurse their own infants. Poor 
women do it as a matter of course ; and if gentlewomen 
did it as simply and naturally, that one change would 
largely mod% the average of deaths. Gentlewomen 
may not be aware of this, because the doctor is com- 
plaisant in bringing a wet-nurse, and the indolent 
mother is unaware that her own infant probably suffers, 
though it does not die, from being put to the wrong 
breast, wMle it never enters her head that the nurse's 
baby probably dies. If, of the 40 per cent, of the 
English infants who die yearly, we could know how 
many are the children of wet-nurses, the fact might 
startle the fine ladies who suborn the mothers, and 
might bring no small amount of reproach on the com- 
pltosant doctors. When the kind of food is changed, 
nature is still far from being deferred to as she ought." 
— Medical Times and Cktzette, 

To show what care and management will do for the 
yoTing, in London, for instance, some years ago, 80 per 
cent, of rich people's children reached the age of five 
years ; while, in the same place, only 50 per cent, of 
poor people's children attained to that age — thus making 
a clear balance in favour of the well-to-do children of 
^0 per cent — of 30 saved in every 100 ! 

There is something awful to contemplate that 50 out 
of every 100 of poor children in London were swei^t o^ 
the face of the earth before they \ia4 ^^en. ^Jtvevs ^sSOa. 
birthdaj; here again bearing out wTiat T ^aSLix^ojOiSJoJC^ 
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in these conversations have to assert and to prove that 
many of the diseases, and consequently of the deaths, 
of children are preventable, as the very fact of 30 per 
cent. — 30 in every 100 — of poor children die than 
of well-nurtured children! For whyl Because they 
are prevented from dying by judicious management and 
by tender care, by proper food, &c. A much larger per- 
centage might even of the well-to-do be saved, if more 
knowledge of the subject were imparted to mothers, and 
if more vigilance were observed by them. 

Many children, too, who do attain their fifth birth- 
day are puny and unhealthy, and quite unfit to buffet 
with the stormy waves of life. One aim of these con- 
versations will be to help to rectify such gigantic and 
wide-spread evils. 

The mind and the body of a child may be cultivated 
as readily as the flowers of the garden ; but then such 
cultivation requires teaching, application, and study, 
which many mothers do not choose to devote to such a 
subject. The consequence is, the cultivation of the 
mind and the body of a child is with them a sealed 
book. Health, then, must be cultivated, for life, with- 
out health, is not worth the living ; life, without health,, 
is not real life ; many in this world crawl out a miser- 
able existence — they are more than half dead than alive — 
life with them is a toil and trouble ; while, if they had 
been in good health, the very act of living would of 
itself be thorough enjoyment. 

It is sad to contemplate that the majority of the 
diseases afflicting children are preventable ! If this be 
a fact — and it cannot be gainsayed — ^what a fearful 
responsibility rests both on doctors and on mothers r 
on doctors, to instruct mothers aright on the care and 
the management and the rearing of children ; and on 
mothers to carry out with precision a doctor's views, 
plans, and recommendations. The objects of these 
conversations, and of its companion, " Advice to a 
Mother," are solely for the instruction of a parent, for 
the reclamation and for the preservation of the health 
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of her children. It is impossible to orerrate the im- 
portance of our subject. 

Depend upon it, then, that the health of a child is 
very much as the mother herseK makes it — this is a 
startling assertion, but it is, nevertheless, decidedly a 
true one. Health mainly depends upon the proper 
administration of, and attention to, ablution, diet, fi'esh 
air, exercise, amusement, and sleep, and the other simple 
means of preserving and of restoring health adverted to 
in these conversations. If such be the case, what an 
important theme we have in hand — one of the most 
momentous that can engage the attention of mothers 
and of doctors. But how long has this subject been 
only half attended to, or altogether neglected, 

" As 't were a careless trifle. " — Shakspea/re. 

It behoves a mother, then, " to hearken unto counsel," 
for no one is in greater need of counsel than is a mother 
— a young mother especially. A mother's love and care 
for her offspring are unbounded ; but still they require 
directing, guiding as it were into proper channels : the 
aims of these conversations are, — to direct her in her 
daily and hourly walks of love and " care," — to remove 
obstacles and difficulties that beset her way, — and to 
make smooth many of the rugged paths of maternal 
duties. A mother's love ! A mother's care 1 

" What love can match a mother's love ? What care a 
mother's care ? " 

How graphic and descriptive is that line of Shakspfeare 
on the helplessness of a new-born infaut,— 

** MewUng and puking in the nurse's arms." 

The mother herself is, if not properly taught, almost as 
helpless as the babe himself : the objects of these con- 
versations are, — to instruct her, to remove that help- 
lessness, to give her self-reliance, and to tell her what 
at the proper moment she ought, and what she ought 
not to do ; for " a word spoken in du^ ^^s^aciTLVo^ ^<i^ 
is it." 
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Many of the questions I may ask you might he deemed 
trivial ; bid still tJiey are, I opine, necessary for me to 
know. 

Nothing is trivial that will in any way conduce to 
the health of the young. Trivial things, as they are 
called, often determine whether a child shall be healthy 
or delicate — ^whether he shall live or die. It willwbe 
my duty and pleasure to answer any questions, how- 
ever trivial you may deem them to be, knowing, as I 
well do, that human life and human happiness are built 
up of trivial things. 

" Think nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sandS the mountain, moments maKe the year, 
And trifles life." — Young, 

Another poet, in speaking of the importance of little 
things, sings in a somewhat similar strain : 

** Little drops of water. 
Little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land ; 

^* And the Uttle moments. 
Humble though they be, 
Make the migh^ ages 
Of eternity." 

Very few people know the importance of attending 
to little things; it is attention to little things that often 
promotes the success of great things : the Abyssinian 
war, for instance, owed its wonderfiil success and rapid 
termination to attention to detail — to little things ; 
everything, however trivial, was thought of, and pro- 
vided for. So with regard to a thoughtful, careful, 
vigilant mother, — " she looketh well to the ways of her 
household," however trivial they may appear, knowing 
as she does full well "how great events from little 
causes spring." 

A mother ought, then, to know everything, be it 
great or little, that will benefit her young ones, and 
should not be at the mercy — on such important matters 
as the care and the rearing of her children — of ignorant 
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irarses, or of any unskilled person whatsoever: she 
ought, in point of iajct, thoroughly to know her profes- 
sion — the profession of a mother. The principal inten- 
tion of these conversations is to educate her in such a 
profession, and to prepare her for the anxious duties of a 
parent. It always has been, and ever will be, my 
earnest endeavour to give such " advice " and " counsel " 
to a mother as will enable her, in all things appertain- 
ing to the welfare of her child, " to walk circumspectly." 
A mother should not think anything derogatory that 
will conspire to that end : she ought, with truth, to be 
able to exclaim — 

** Let me know all ! Prate not of most or least, 
Painful or easy ! 
Even to the crumbs I'd fain eat up the feast, 
Aye, nor feel queasy." 

The responsibility of a mother is something fearful ; 
nearly everything respecting the welfare of her children, 
mentally, morally, and physically, depends upon herself ; 
but if she do her duty, and bring up her children aright, 
she is more to be adinired, unobtrusive though she be, 
than " many a name that is famous in story ;" 

*' Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an Angel's theme, 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr's palm." — Keble, 



WEIGHT, LENGTH, AND TEMPERATURE OP BABE. 

What is the average weight, the average length, and 
the average temperature of a new-born babe. 

The average weight of a new-bom babe is from six 
to eight poimds — some being as heavy as ten or eleven 
pounds — ^boys being slightly heavier on an average than 
girls ;* the average length is from seventeen to nineteen 
inches — say one and a half foot, or half a yard — being 



* For a Table of the " "Weight of ne^Awsm VnSwc^'''' ^aRfc 
Advice to a Mother^ tenth edition. 
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somewhat about the fourth of the length of an average 
man ; the average temperature of his body is 94° Fahren- 
heit— -that of an adult being 98° ; showing the importance 
when he is first bom of keeping him warm, and that 
there should be no dawdling in the washing of him, and 
demonstrating the folly of using quite cold water for the 
purpose of ablution. The fact is, he comes out of an 
organ as hot as a hothouse, and cannot bear either long 
emersion in his bath, or quite cold water. A new-bom 
infant has not the power to resist cold: this is one 
reason why flannel is so essential for the clothing of a 
babe. It is lamentable to contemplate how many young 
infants die in the winter time from cold, from exposure, 
and from the want of care and forethought. 

Not only in the winter do they die, but all the year 
round they die ; and many of them die who ought not 
to die — ^whose deaths are preventable; vast numbers of 
precious lives are sacrificed to ignorance and to folly. 
" Out of every 100 children bom in England, 26 never 
see their fifth birthday!" Such a statement sounds like 
a fiction; but, alas! it is too true! Hence the impor- 
tance — ^the vital importance — of the subjects we are 
about to converse upon; and for which I crave your 
most earnest attention. 



ON THE WASHING OF AN INFANT. 

Is not the thorough washing of my infant, every 
morning, in his tub, one of the grand means of preserv- 
ing his health ? 

Decidedly : no babe can be thoroughly strong and 
healthy unless the whole surface of his body be washed 
at least once every day. Water purifies the system, 
and washes away many diseases ; water to the skin 
sweetens the temper and exhilarates the spirits ; water 
cleanses the skin from stale perspiration, and enables 
it, with ease and comfort, to breathe — ^the skin being a 
breathing apparatus ; water to the skin braces the con- 
stitution, and causes it to resist the catching of colds; 
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water to the skin is a panacea for many of the ailments 
that affect babyhood. 

The head of an infant should every morning be espe- 
cially washed; the scalp, unless it be daily cleansed, 
soon becomes scurfy, foul, filthy, and repulsive. There 
is nothing more dirty than a dirfcy head. Many babes 
have, foi" the want of proper washing, incrustations of 
dirt on their heads, which look like some nasty skin 
disease, and are enough to make one sick. 

How many skin complaints would, if perfect cleanli- 
ness were observed, be known only but by name! 
Thorough cleanliness would reduce the number of skin 
diseases by at least three-fourths ! Cleanliness is often 
the best skin doctor we have, and can frequently cure, 
and prevent, which is far better than cure, without 
either pill, potion, or lotion ! 

Recent discoveries have proved to demonstration that 
many of the skin diseases prevailing among the young, 
the middle-aged, and the old, arise &om hce, and may 
truly be called " the louse disease;" hence the great 
necessity of cleanliness, not only of the skin, but like- 
wise of the clothes and of the house. One of the pro- 
rainent symptoms of "louse disease" is intolerable 
itching. I am not now alluding to itch, but to a class 
of skin-disease perfectly distinct from that loathsome 
complaint. Itch has long been known to arise from the 
itch-mite, but the complaints in question arise from the 
presence of hce on the skin. The itch-mite burrows 
into the skin, the louse takes his pastime and meals on 
the surface of the skin, but both the one and the other 
are generated, and live and fa;tten on dirt : cleanliness 
is as repulsive to them both as water is to a mad dog. 
This is no coinage of the brain, but is linfortunately a 
stem reality. Some able men who have made skin 
diseases their speciality have proved my assertion to be 
true. I merely reiterate and confirm what may now be 
considered an established fact. The microscope has 
discovered many secrets of the orig^iL oi ^g^ac^^^asftss. 
which our forefathers were unable to mxcc^"^^. ^^ot^- 
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over, there has been no field of late years that has been 
so well and successfully cultivated as skin-diseases ; it 
was formerly much neglected, and allowed to go fallow ; 
but some choice spirits are now labouring, might and 
main, to make up for lost time, and a wonderful success 
has crowned their efforts. 

Dirt in the wrong place has, by producing so many 
fearful diseases, a great deal to answer for: to wit — ^foul 
water, foul skins, foul clothes, foul air, and foul drains, 
are some of the principal causes of our churchyards 
being so full of young children. True, ignorance of 
hygienic laws is at the bottom of all these calamities, 
and the sooner that ignorance is dispelled the better it 
will be for suffering humanity, more especially for the 
younger portion of it. I will do my best to enlighten 
you, and thus to help to disperse the darkness that is 
hanging over such matters. 

Clefiiliness of person, of clothes, of house, of pump- 
water, and of neighbourhood, would prevent more than 
three-fourths of the diseases that afflict humanity. 
Children are more prone than are adults to fall victims 
to uncleanliness. Look well to it, O ye mothers, and, 
before it be too late, stop the slaughter of the innocents ! 

Thorough ablution of the whole body is most refresh- 
ing, appetising, and invigorating, and is, indeed, abso- 
lutely essential to perfect health. * A sound and vigorous 
child is, after his early bath, as fresh and sweet and 
clean 

** As morning roses newly washed with dew.** —ShaJcspeare. 

Have the goodness to inform me of the requisifes 
necessary for the washing of my bahef 

The nursery in which he is washed should be large 
and well-ventilated, but not draughty; and if the 
weather be at all chilly a small fire should be in the 
grate ; but if the weather be warm a fire will not be 
needed. The right person to wash the bahe? — ^The 
mother, undoubtedly, unless the nurse be first-rate, and 
can be thoroughly depended upon. The requisites 
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/or washing an infant? — ^A plentiful supply of rain 
water and of dry soft towels; a child should always 
be washed in rain water : it is cruel to wash him in 
hard water ; hard water nearly flays him alive. Soap 
of two kindi; — Castile and glycerine : Castile to use in 
a general way, and glycerine, if there be any abrasion 
or excoriation of the skin. The chair used by the 
nurse white washing the babe ? — Should be stout, and 
large, and low; if it be not sufficiently low, portions of 
the legs should be sawed oflf, in order that the mother 
or nurse may sit comfortably on the chair : it is most 
wretched for the nurse to wash, and for the babe to be 
washed on a high chair. It is impossible, if her toes 
only touch the ground (as I have sometimes seen) that 
the nurse can make a good and proper lap for the 
child. The tub or basin ? — K a tub be used, it should 
be oblong and sufficiently large to hold the child ; if it 
be a basin, it should be a nursery-basin, and large 
enough to put him right into it. If a tub be used, it 
should be put on the ground ; then the nurse will have 
to get upon her knees to wash him: if a basin, it should 
be placed in a wooden frame, made for the purpose, 
which makes it more convenient for the nurse. The 
manner of washing an infant? — ^It should be done most 
tenderly and expeditiously. Some poor, unfortunate 
children are screaming all the while they are being 
washed and dressed, and well they might : they are 
being tortured, they are being roughly handled, as though 
they were made of wood instead of sensitive flesh, and 
blood, and delicate nerves. This is one reason why a 
mother herself should wash her own child. A song or 
lullaby ? — The mother or nurse should soothe the babe 
during the washing and dressing with a song or lullaby: 
harmony is, at such times, very pleasing to him ; at all 
events, if the mother or nurse be not musical, she should 
talk to liim ; her voice and manner should be gentle and 
placid. If a child be made cross by rough and lon^- 
prolonged washing, and by shouting wA \iW!N\m% ^ 
him, the chances are that he will leTftam ^xo^^ ^^5Mn% 
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the remainder of the day. Babes are tender little 
creatures, and require the utmost gentleness and delicate 
handling in their management. How often it is said 
that a child always cries when washed by the nurse- 
maid, or by any one but his mother! The reason is 
obvious, she is more gentle and tender towards him than 
any one else is likely to be. Clean and, liteU-aired 
clothes? — A mother should be extravagant in the putting 
on of clean clothes, and she should mind that they are 
well-aired : it is a great luxury, and very beneficial to 
health, for clothes — the under-linen especially — ^to be 
perfectly clean; stale perspiration and dirt will hang 
about soiled clothes, which will impede and inter- 
fere with the pores of the skin, which ppres may be 
reckoned, on the surface of the skin, by millions ! A 
clean child is as sweet as new-mown hay; while a dirty 
one is 

** a babe as loathsome as a toad." — Shakspeare, 



Would not putting a babe into a tub of perfectly cold 
water, for his morning* s ablution, tend to harden him, 
more especially if he be delicate f 

Certainly not : it would, in every way, weaken him : 
in the first place, the shock would be too great for his 
tender system to bear, re-acbion would not be likely to 
ensue, and inflammation of some internal organ would, 
in all probability, be the result ; in the second place, 
the cold water might frighten him terribly, even into 
fits. An infant must have no experiments tried upon 
him : such a proceeding would be nothing more nor less 
than barbarous cruelty! Heroic treatment is not the 
right treatment for a babe, more especially for one who 
cannot, if the mother be so determined, prevent such 
ridiculous treatment : a young puppy, even, would not, 
unless it were to kill him, be put into cold water. A 
babe is a delicate little creature, and must accordingly 
be treated as one. 

Although we are not to use quite cold water, we are 
not to run into an opposite extreme, and put him into 
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a tub of hot water ; one folly would be as great as the 
other : the water ought to be from 88° to 90° Fahren- 
heit, and which a thermometer will best indicate; indeed, 
a mother, in such an important matter, should not trust 
to chance, but should every morning test the proper 
heat with a thermometer, which cannot err, and which 
gives but little trouble. The only way to insure the 
right temperature for a child's morning bath is for 
the mother herself to look into the matter, as I am 
quite sure the majority of nurse-maids are not to be 
trusted. 

I have known unfortunate children, who have mothers 
who do not look after them, almost parboiled by care- 
less nurses, and who, in consequence, scream with agony, 
and whose skins look, while in the hot-water bath, more 
like boiled lobsters than the skins of delicately organised 
children. Can all this misery be wondered at, if the 
mothers themselves do not think their children of 
sufficient importance to look after them and their nurses? 
The misfortune of all being, the poor little innocent 
children, who have no voice but a cry to tell their 
grievances, have to suffer from their mothers' gross 
dereliction of duty. But so it is, and ever has been, 
and ever will be, in this world, the innocent have often 
to suffer for the guilty ! 



ON NAVEL RUPTURE. 

Provided the navel rupture he very large, aiid the 
ordinary methods of cure, as recommended in " Advice 
to a Mother,^* he not successful^ what would you advise ? 

Sometimes a navel rupture has been so long neglected, 
and has, in consequence, become so large as to require a 
different plan of treatment. Then, a properly adjusted 
silk-elastic abdomiaal belt will be necessary, and which 
should be made under the supervision of an experienced 
medical man ; as, unless it be of the right construct\o\SL^ 
such belt would do harm instead oi goo^', ^\i^'^/'^i^'t.<^- 
perlj made and applied, it will "be oi m^a\iSs!MiXAfc^i^'^^*^ 
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to the afflicted child; indeed, it will be essentially 
necessary for his comfort and support."^ 



ON THE FEEDING OP AN INFANT. 

In your other work — ^^ Advice to a MotJier*^ — you 
strongly advise for a dry-nursed child the following: — 

** New milk, the produce of one healthy cow ; 
Warm water, of each, equal parts ; 
Table salt, a few mins— a small pinch ; 
Lump sugar, a simcient quantity to slightly sweeten it." 

Have you any further remarks to make on the subject ? 

I claim this form as my own, having introduced it to 
public notice twenty years ago.t I beg, therefore, to 
designate it as "Pye Chavasse's Milk Food." It is 
most extensively used; indeed, it might be considered 
the standard food for dry-nursed infants. 

Cow's milk is a much richer milk, but not so sweet, 
as a mother's own milk ; hence the necessity of both 
half water and of a little sugar to make it the more re- 
semble a mother's milk, and thus to make it agree with 
an infant's stomach. The nearer an approach be made 
to the chemistry of nature in the way of a babe's special 
food, the better it will be for the well-doing and the 
well-being of a child. 

Now, the formula I have just given you approaches 
as near as may be to a mother's own milk ; hence the 
reason why, in a general way, it so well agrees with a 
dry-nursed child. 

Fresh milk, then, ought never to be given to an in- 
fant without the admixture of water ; if it be, costive- 
ness is sure to result. Besides, milk without the addi- 
tion of water is too heavy for a babe's stomach to digest. 
A combination of water, sugar, and fresh milk, accord- 



* For further •* counsel "on ** navel rupture," see Advice to a 
Mother. 

t See Advice to a Mother, fourth edition, 1852, page 56^ 
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ing to my prescription, resembles a mother's own milk, 
the mother's milk being sweeter, containing more sugar 
of milk than does that of the cow ; hence the necessity 
of a little sugar, as in my formula, to the food. Sugar, 
then, in the rearing of a dry-nursed child, provided 
much be not given, is a most important ingredient. 

The addition of a small pinch of salt (as is also in my 
formula) gives tone to the stomach, and prevents the 
generation of worms — ^worms being very apt, if salt be 
not given, to infest, as soon as he has passed babyhood, 
either the stomach or the bowels of a child. 

Let me advise a mother who is obliged to bring up 
her babe by the hand to give my receipt of artificial 
food a fair trial : it very often agrees better with an in- 
fant than any other admixture of food — farinaceous or 
otherwise — whatever; and is, in the generality of cases, 
quite sufficient during the first few months of a babe's 
existence to make him hearty and strong. I have known 
some splendid children brought up for months upon it, 
and upon it. alone, and that without a particle of any 
other food. Remember the milk must be fresh, sweet, 
and genuine, and the product of one cow; and bear in 
mind, too, the water must be given in the proportions I 
have just indicated, as that quantity of water prevents the 
cow's milk from binding up the child's bowels, which, if 
it were not for the mixture of water specified, it assuredly 
would do. Few of my baby-patients suffer from costive- 
ness, and the reasons are : — I very seldom give them 
opening physic, but give them instead plenty of water 
as in the food just named — of course, gixmg them an 
abundance of milk as well. Besides, the water contains 
nourishment — food for the teeth and for the bones — as I 
hope in a future conversation, when speaking of the 
valuable properties of water, to prove. Equal parts of 
fresh milk and water are then a splendid combination 
for the bringing up of a dry-nursed child. 

About twenty years ago, when the fourth edition of 
Advice to a Mother was published, thfe ioTcaxiXa. A. V^^i>6 
just given yon, and whicli was xciy ^^^ ^^nSs^v^^ 
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appeared for the first time in print. Every succeeding 
year only confbrms me more and more in the opinion of 
its great value — hundreds of my patients having been 
brought up upon it, and for the space of six months, upon 
it alone ; not only have they been reared upon it, but 
they have thriven wonderfully upon it I can, therefore, 
strongly recommend it to your notice for its adoption in 
those cases in which a mother cannot suckle her child 
herself, and where a wet-nurse would be either incon- 
venient or unattainable; indeed, many of my patients 
who have had wet-nurses for some of their infants, and 
my formula of food for other of their babes, have de- 
clared to me that they far preferred my food to a wet- 
nurse. Be that as it may, this I will say, that unless 
you can obtain a clean healthy wet-nurse, every way 
suitable for your child, I should recommend my food in 
preference to a wet-nurse. But remember if my receipt 
is to be adopted, no tampering with other kinds of food 
must be allowed — it must be given pure and simple, 
without admixture of any other foods whatever, and all 
precautions I have laid down concerning it must be to 
the very letter carried out. 

Some persons contend that in the above formula there 
is too much water to the milk. I beg to such objectors 
to reply, that there is not, in my opinion, one drop too 
much water in the food ; but that it is the exact quan- 
tity necessary for the well-being of a child ; to make it 
agree with him, to prevent costiveness, to carry out its 
requirements as a substitute ' for a mother^s milk. T 
cannot, where a mother is not able to suckle her child 
herself, speak in terms too highly of this food— ^it has 
been, through God's blessing, the humble means of 
saving the lives of an immense number of children. 
Some of the finest infants I have ever seen in my life 
have been brought up entirely by this formula, and by 
this formula alone. The great objection to the majority 
of artificial food is, that it makes a babe costive • now 
this food — ^the fresh milk and water and sugar and salt 
— ^regulates the bowels in the most satisfactory manner 
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and, wliat is a great recommendatioii to it, does away, 
as a rule, with all necessity for an aperient. It will be 
necessary, as the child becomes older, to mix fiGirinaceous 
food with the formula ; but I hope to have the pleasure, 
in due time, to give you directions in the matter. 

If a mother find the above food to agree, which in 
the majority of cases she assuredly will do, she ought 
not to be chopping and changing about, but should 
leave well alone : it does not do to be making experi- 
ments in the feeding of babes. They will not bear it. 
It is folly in the extreme attempting it. Besides, in the 
majority of cases, it is — my extensive experience tells 
me so — one of the best, if not the very best, foods for 
the bringing-up of infants by the hand. It is always 
desirable, then, to be satisfied when a child is doing 
well, and to leave well alone, for 

** Striving to better, oft we mar what's well." — Shakspeare. 

If the food should, perchance, cause acidity and 
^* wind " — and cow's milk will sometimes do so — let a 
little lime-water be added to the food, thus : — 

Take of— 

Fresh milk — the milk of one cow, eight tablespoonfub ; 

Lime-water, one tahlespoonful ; 

Hot water, seven tablespoonfuls ; 

lioaf sugar, two moderate-sized lumps ; 

Table salt, a smfill pinch : 
Mix. 

But remember, if the child does not suffer much from 
" wind " and acidity, there is nothing better than a steady 
adherence to the original form — ^to the one without the 
lime-water. 

Let me strongly recommend a mother, if she have the 
accommodation, to keep her own cow, as she can then 
be certain of the milk being good and genuine, and that 
it is not mixed with the milk of other cows. These 
considerations, in the bringing up of a dry-nursed child., 
are of vital importance, and may decida '^\:^'5iOafe\. \ij^ ^^ 
be punj or otherwise, or wheftieT \i^ ^"aXS. \\n^ ^"^ ^'^ 
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Again, if a parent keep her own cow, she will then 
know that the cow is well-tended and kept clean, and 
that proper food be given to her. It is impossible for 
a cow to give good milk unless these requirements be 
attended to. 

The motions of a dry-nursed infant have sometimes u 
peculiar, unpleasant, strong odour ; when such is the 
case, it will be well for a mother to inquire upon what 
the cow is fed ? If she be partly fed either on mangel 
wurzel, or on swede turnips, the mystery is explained ^ 
and such articles of diet for the cow must be discon- 
tinued. 

The feeding-bottles — I say bottles, for there ought to 
be at least two — must be kept beautifully clean, as the 
delicate stomach of a babe rebels against the slightest 
impurity or staleness of food — of milk especially, and 
notliing turns sour and becomes bad so soon as milk. 
Perfect cleanliness, if there is to be perfect health, must^ 
in infants* food, be invariably observed ; and the only 
way to ensure perfect cleanliness is for the mother her^ 
self to look daily, nay, hourly, into the matter, as the 
generality of nurses are not to be trusted. But what a 
drudge, it might be said, you will make a mother by 
looking after such menial matters. Certainly, if sucli 
be drudgery, the mother herself must be the drudge ; 
for no one else can, but the mother herself, perform a 
mother's duties — for looking after the cleanliness of the 
feeding-bottles is emphatically a mother's duty ; but a 
good mother would not consider it drudgery, but duty^ 
and pleasure would, in such a case, go, as it usuall}' 
does, hand in hand with duty; but if she think more of 
her trouble and of her gentility than she does of her 
child, I have not another word to say on the subject. 
These conversations are not intended for her. 

If a child have either pain in his hoioels or a purgimj, 
ought the milk to he tmhoiled? 

If he have either pain in the bowels or a purging, or 
both the one and the other, the milk ought, during 
such times, to be boiled, and should be given to him as 
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-warm as he can drink it. Warm milk, when the bowels 
are relaxed and are in pain, is very comforting and 
binding; but remember, the milk is at all other times 
far better unboiled, fresh just as it comes from the cow; 
as soon, therefore, as the pain and the purging have 
ceased, the milk must be again unboiled, as the boiling 
of the milk robs it of some of its properties. Moreover, 
it certainly is a more natural way of giving it, fresh just 
as it comes from the cow; and the nearer we can imitate 
and the closer we can follow nature in this and in every- 
thing else, the more satisfactory will be the result. 
Many wiseacres pretend to know more than nature can 
teach, and ignore her teaching altogether. 

Is cream and'Water a desirable food to bring up a 
dry-nursed child upon ? 

Cream-and-water is sometimes recommended as a 
substitute for a mother's milk. This is decidedly an 
«rror, as cream is only the butter separated from the 
<jasein — the cheese — of the milk, and therefore does not 
contain all the constituents needful to the sustenance of 
an infant. The cream contained in the milk — as a part 
and parcel of the milk — is quite another matter, and is one 
of the necessary ingredients to warm and to fatten a babe ; 
lience skim milk ought never in such cases to be given. 

Fresh milk, that is to say, the combination of skim 
milk and of cream, are essential to the well- doing of a 
<ihild. The skim milk contains the casein or cheese, 
which much resembles the blood, and blood builds up 
the whole of the body ; while cream contains the but- 
ter ; the one (the casein) nourishes and sustains, while 
the other (the cream) warms and fattens. The skim 
milk makes muscle ; the cream makes fat. A child fed 
upon cream might be as fat as butter ; but would cer- 
tainly not be muscular, and would, therefore, not be 
strong. It is notorious that a very fat person is always 
very weak in muscular power. 

Nature has, in fresh milk, made an admira!b\ft. ^^^-^v- 
bination ; exquisitely adapted iot \v^^^ i^^ ^Nx^^xv^^i 
and for comeliness. 
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Let us see what fresh, milk is composed of, as it will 
prove the truth of my assertions. The following is copied 
from Dr West's Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood : — " The mean of fourteen analyses of human 
milk, by the late Professor Simon, of Berlin, yields the 
following result : — It is composed of 

Water, ....... 883-6 

Solid mattere, 116-4 

One hundred parts of these solid constituents are maile 
up of 

Casein, 31*2 

Butter, 23 

Sugar of milk and extractive matter, 43 '8 

Incombustible salts, . . . 3*0 

100-0" 

I have, I hope, said enough to prove that the skim 
milk is quite as necessary as the cream, and the cream 
as the skim milk ; they have each important duties to 
perform, which the one cannot do for the other. 

The natural mixture, then, of the cream and of the skim 
milk, as found in fresh milk, ought not, on any account, 
to be given separately, the one from the other, as both 
are imperatively needful to the wellbeing of a child ; 
and, therefore, either skim milk alone, or cream-and- 
water alone, are, neither the one nor the other, as a sub- 
stitute for a mother's milk, expedient. A proof that 
fresh milk is the proper food for children is, that it was 
sent, both in the mother and in the cow, in that state ; . 
but really, in these enlightened days ! there is so much 
speculation, and folly, and new-fangled doctrines afloat^ 
that the truth is often obscured, and people blunder on 
in the dark, building up their own hollow hypotheses, 
and either fancying, or believing, or pretending that 
they know better than the all-wise Creator ! Such wise- 
acres are much in the same case as the sapient hair- 
dresser who advertised his wigs as far svipeicioT in shape, 
laore comfortable in wear, and moTQ Tva\.\xial m «^^^«t- 
^ee than the real head of hair \ Or, AiV© an. \rcv^\\.^^Tv\. 
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and unprincipled dentist, who nnblushingly declares that 
he can make artificial teeth to masticate food as well as, 
or even better than, natural teeth — as though teeth fas- 
tened either on a loose plate of gold or on vulcanite can 
liave the purchase of teeth securely planted, like the 
root of a tree, and firmly fixed in the very sockets of 
the jaws themselves ! Or like some wondrous artificial 
food, which is vauntingly asserted by its inventor to 
closely resemble or even to surpass in nutritious and 
health-giving properties the mother's milk itself. Tliis 
is out-Heroding Herod with a vengeance ! But the folly, 
the cant, "the credence, and the humbug of this world 
are unfathomable, and passeth all belief ! 

There are a few cases which may be considered as 
exceptions to the general rule where milk will not agree 
with a child, or where he will not take it ; then, if he 
cannot have either a mother's or a wet-nurse's breast of 
milk, he must have cream-and-water, mixed with one of 
the farinaceous foods as recommended in my other work 
— Advice to a Mother; but bear in mind, that genuine 
fresh milk, mixed with an equal quantity of water, is, 
as a rule, very far superior to cream-and- water ; but if 
he will not take the one, he must have the other, as 
either milk or cream are indispensably necessary for the 
nurturing of a child ; indeed, I will go so far as to say, 
that it is scarcely possible for a babe to live at all unless 
he have either milk or cream as his staple article of 
diet. 

I have often been shocked and annoyed at a mother 
consulting me as to the advisability of bringing up 
her child without milk, as when her child is sick the 
Hulk comes up curdled ! Of course it comes up curdled ; 
it would be a very bad and serious sjrmptom indeed if it 
did not do so ; it would be a proof that the stomach was 
in a lamentably weak condition. The beauty of milk 
is, the moment it enters a child's, or any one else's 
stomach, the milk becomes a solid — •loftcOT£\fe"& Oiafc^'Sft.X ^ 
for a mother trying to rear heT dculd. a.Ti^ \.o T5Mi}«A\^53s^ 
strong without either milk or cieam, ^Ve^ tc^wj ^^^^^ 
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try to make a sieve hold water — the one is as great an 
absurdity as the other ! 

When a dry-nursed babe be six months old, or even 
before if he be delicate, will it not be necessary to give 
him something in additimi to your formula of milk- 
water-sugar-and salt ? 

It will : then give him, in addition, a meal or two 
in the day either of Neaves' Farinaceous Food, or of 
boiled bread, or of Lemann's Biscuit Powder, &c. &c. &c., 
as recommended as a " Substitute for a Mother's Milk" 
in one of my other works — Advice to a Mother. 

Chapman's Entire Wheat Flour is another food for 
children, lately brought out, which I can strongly speak 
iu favour o£ Chapman's Wheat Flour, when a babe is 
six or eight months old, is an admirable addition to my 
formula of milk-water-sugar-and salt, as it, like milk 
itself, contains everything to build up the body ; but 
still Chapman's Food must never supersede the giving 
of milk to a child. Chapman's Entire Wheat Flour 
contains starch to warm the body and to make fat ; 
gluten to build up the body and to make fibrine or flesh; 
and phosphates to form both bone and teeth, which, in 
infancy and in childhood, are most essential. It cer- 
tainly is a valuable food, and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. We are impressed with the belief that Chap- 
man's Flour !& pnncipally wheat, without any subtraction 
or addition whatever; unless it contain — which I think it 
does — a small quantity of oatmeal — pure entire wheat flour 
and oatmeal being an admirable mixture for a child's food. 

Dr Ridge's Food — where farinaceous food is needed — 
is sometimes useful, made with my formula of Milk 
Food, that is to say, either with the one with the lime- 
water, or with the other without the lime-water, as the 
case may be. Dr Eidge's Food is indicated when the 
child is thin and delicate — ^the food being fattening and 
strengthening. It usually, too, agrees well with the 
stomach of a delicate child. 

Have you any further counsel to offer on the giving of 
artificial food, in addition to the mother's own milk^ ichen 
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the parent is not sufficiently strong to entirely nurse her 
babe ? 

Let her try what effect cow's milk — ^the milk of one 
■cow — ^will have in such a case, in the form of milk- 
water-sugar-and salt, as I have before recommended; 
one or two meals during the twenty-four hours; giving 
it by means of a feeding-bottle. If the two milks — ^the 
mother's and the cow's — do not agree — and they will 
:iot always — let her give her child a meal or two in the 
day either of well-boiled bread, or of Neaves' Food, or of 
Lemann's Biscuit Powder, or of Chapman's Entire Wheat 
Flour; either of which should be made with water and 
slightly sweetened with either raw or lump sugar — ^accord- 
ing to the state of the bowels. But bear in mind, the 
moment the child is weaned, water is not sufl&cient to 
mix with the food; then either fresh milk or cream 
must be added to the food. This counsel admits of no 
exception whatever; for if fresh milk-and-water (which 
is by far the best), or cream-and-water, be not given as 
the staple food, the child will most assuredly dwindle 
away and eventually die. 

WJiat are the best kinds of farinaceous food for a 
costive child? 

(1) Chapman's Patent Entire Wheat Flour, and (2) 
Robertson's Patent Barley, and (3) Robertson's Patent 
Groats, each of which is particularly eligible for a costive 
child; they are neither of them binding, but rather 
opening to the bowels, and wiU often prevent the neces- 
sity of giving an aperient — which is an important con- 
sideration. I have been in the habit of ordering either 
of the foods just recommended to be made with equal 
parts of fresh milk-and-water, with a small pinch of salt 
in it, and sweetened — according to the state of the 
bowels — either with a small quantity of lump or with 
raw sugar. The milk, imless there be diarrhoea, should 
not be boiled ; but if there be diarrhoea, another kind 
of farinaceous food must be selected. • 

What are the kinds of food rm^i suitable Jot a\>aX>e. 
who has weak hoioels — who is laboxvnng uudeT dxarrVvcfca'^ 
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(1) Arrow root, (2) baked flour, or (3) biscuit-powder 
should be chosen — a list of which you will find in Advice 
to a Mother, The milk, if there be diarrhoea, should be 
boiled, but not otherwise — as soon as the diarrhoea has 
ceased the milk must not be boiled, as milk is more 
nourishing fresh as it comes from the cow. 

Do you know of a good contrivance to loarm, during 
tJie night season, a babe's food ? 

There is an admirable little invention for heating, in 
the night, an infant's food, called " An iEtna," which 
takes about five minutes to warm: spirits of wine is 
used for fuel ; a small quantity being sufficient for the 
purpose. This plan is sweet, clean, handy, and expe- 
ditious, and will entirely supersede fires at night, candle- 
frames, and other troublesome contrivances. The "uEtna"^ 
may be procured of any respectable ironmonger. 

If a babe be very feeble, and have not strength ta 
draw the nipple directly, are there any means of giving 

it him INDIRECTLY ] 

There are : when he is very feeble, and has not the 
power to draw the nipple directly, there is an excellent 
little invention which wiU ofttimes enable him to do so 
indirectly — that is to say, let him suck the nipple 
through the intervention of S. Maw and Son's Glass 
Nipple Shield with Elastic Tube. I have tnown 
this admirable contrivance save the lives of many small 
and feeble infants. When he is stronger, which he 
very likely soon will be — and can take the nipple itself, 
the nipple shield should be discontinued. 



ON WET-NURSES. 

Have you any additional remarks to make respecting 
the mmmgement of a wet-nurse ? 

It is an excellent plan for a wet-nurse to help the 
housemaid in her occupation, as there is nothing like 
a moderate degree of work to make good milk. A lazy 
wet-nurse is sure to be unhealthy; and if she be un- 
healthy, the babe is sure to follow suit. L^iiTias.a 
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engenders disease and lessens the milk. Moreover, if 
a wet-nurse have no active occupation, she herself is 
almost sure to be costive ; and if she be so, it will pro- 
bably make her little charge costive likewise, as like 
follpws like. 

If the babe's bowels be obstinate, the wet-nurse ought 
to take plenty of out-door exercise and of in-door occu- 
pation j she should eat a variety of vegetables, and 
should drink coffee instead of tea for her breakfast. But, 
remember, if the wet-nurse is to drink coffee, she must 
take plenty of exercise, otherwise the coffee will heat 
the milk, and do the babe harm instead of good. Coffee 
is like beer, requiring plenty of exercise to work off and 
to make it agree. 

If the wet-nurse's milk should make an infant costive, 
his bowels must not be physicked with aperients — cer- . 
tainly not, or irreparable mischief will be done to him. 
I therefore caution a mother to beware, and to avoid, if 
possible, the first step of giving opening medicine to a 
babe. I hope, in a succeeding conversation, when speak- 
ing of " the Bladder and the Bowels of an Infant," to 
advise you what to do in case your babe's bowels be cos- 
tive. I have a perfect horror of irritating (unless there 
be absolute need for it) the delicate and sensitive nerves 
of a babe's bowels with purgatives by the mouth. Depend 
upon it, that if the rules of health be observed there is 
seldom any necessity for giving a particle of opening 
medicine to a babe: a long and extensive experience 
confirms me in this assertion. Many, indeed the majority 
of my little patients, have never in their lives tasted an 
aperient. I set my face against the vile practice. 

Some mothers have, on the nursery mantel-piece, an 
array of opening physic, such as syrup of rhubarb, castor 
oil, rhubarb and magnesia, Gregory's Powder, calomel- 
powders, grey-powders, &c. &c. &c., enough to make 
one shudder at their effects. Eest assured, that if you 
see them on the mantel-piece they will certaixvbj^fcsvsjL 
time to time, find their way into t\ie doW^^ ^\«tDa.OcLV 
and if they be once begun, they wiin[\ave to \>^ T^-^^'aJ^^- 
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and will have no endinp^. Such unfortunate childieii 
bring plenty of grist to a doctor's mill, as they constant^ 
require physicking, they being, as a matter of courae, 
costive, delicate, and unhealthy. I will maintain that if a 
child be, as a rule, costive, and physicked and drenqhed 
incessantly with opening medicine, it is a disgrace both 
to the doctor and to the mother ! Diet ought to do 
what drugs are made to do ! 

Have you any remarks to make on a mother^ who^ 
uUkough she he able to stickle her childy yet, notwith- 
standing, mil not do so ? 

Her conduct is very reprehensible : if a mother be 
strong, and if she have a good breast of milk, it is disgrace- 
ful for her to delegate her most precious privilege and duty 
of nursing her own child to a wet-nurse, either because 
she does not like the trouble, or merely that it might 
give her more time to become a votary of fashion, or 
because it might injure the symmetry of her bust, — a 
reckoning day is sure to come, when she will, for her 
unnatural conduct, be punished severely. "It is un- 
merciful," says Stefele, " to see that a woman, endowed 
with all the perfections and blessings of nature, can, as 
soon as she is delivered, turn off her innocent, tender, 
and helpless infant, and give it up to a woman that is 
(ten thousand to one) neither in health nor good con- 
dition, neither sound in body or mind, that has neither 
honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity for the 
poor babp, but more regard for the money than for the 
whole child, and never will take farther care of it than 
what, by all the encouragement of money and presents, 
she is forced to ; like .^op's earth, which would not 
nurse the plant of another ground, although never so 
much improved, by reason that plant was not of its 
own production. ... I am not ignorant but that 
there are some cases of necessity where a mother cannot 
give suck, and then out of two evils the least must be 
chosen." 

A child nursed by his own mother is by the mother 
more intensely loved than when he is suckled by a 
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,; wet-nurse. This is an important consideration why a 
^ mother should, when practicable, nurse her own child 
^ herself. A nursing mother might truly say, 

1 ** I have given suck ; and know 

How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me." 

— Shakspeare. 

But if a mother be not really able, from whatever 
cause, to suckle her babe, that is quite another matter ; 
then a healthy wet-nurse should be procured ; and the 
greatest care is required, as I will prove in future con- 
versations, in the selection of such an one. 

Would yoUf in choosing a wet-nurse^ select a married 
or a single looman ? 

A single woman : if a married woman would, for 
the love of greed, give up her own child to nurse a 
stranger's, she must, indeed, be an unnatural mother, 
totally unfit for her office. It is otherwise with a 
single wonran, who has probably been seduced by some 
villain — ^by one who has, before seducing her, most ' 
. . likely promised her marriage, and who, after having 
accomplished his wicked purposes, has deserted her : 
the poor girl must get a living, otherwise both she and 
her babe might starve ; she is able, by going out as a 
wet-nurse, to support herself and her child. Again, if 
a married woman should apply for such a situation, it 
- might probably be owing to her having a vagabond of a 
husband, who has perhaps either deserted her or dis- 
eased her, or both. If, therefore, a married woman 
apply, and any of the above causes are in operation, as 
most likely they are, she is totally unfit for the duties 
of a wet-nurse. No ; the best wet-nurse, if such an one 
can be obtained, is a young and healthy, tidy and clean 
servant — one who has, under the promise of marriage, 
been seduced by her lover. It will not only be neces- 
sary that she have the above qualifications, but others 
in addition, namely, a good breast of milk, a well- 
formed nipple, neither too large nor tqo smsXlL, \}cia.\» V^st 
own child be as nearly of an age aa xaaiy \ift \.o 'OcvaX* <^*v- 
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• 

why? That every mother might avoid the possibility 
of such frightful contingencies, and have every one of her 
children vaccinated, at least, twice in their lifetime. Anti- 
vaccination fanatics might draw their conclusions from 
the picture I have painted, and which has been painted 
from the very life. Such a case, as just described, was 
in olden times of every day occurrence ; and would 
again, even now, if it were not for the protective powers 
of vaccination, be as general and as devastating as then 
and as ever. If it were not for the salutary influence 
of vaccination, England would, at the present moment^ 
be full of "lamentation, and mourning, and woe." 

Prussia has set a splendid example to other nations 
in her endeavours to exterminate small-pox. Her efforts 
have been crowned with wonderful success, small-pox 
being in that country, at the present time, comparatively 
rare. "Vaccination in Prussia is compulsory, every 
child, on being admitted into a school, must produce a 
certificate of vaccination ; and, on the whole, the law is 
carried out satisfactorily. Ee-vaccination is, in the 
upper classes, very general at intervals of from fifteen to 
twenty years, and is compulsory on entering the army." 
— The Medical Press and Circular, 

that the time may arrive, and be not far off, when 
that loathsome and pestilential disease may be talked of 
as a thing of the past ! Dr Brown, in his recent little 
work on Health, has made a powerful address bo parents 
on the importsmce of having every child vaccinated. 
He says, " Let me put you in mind, seriously, of one 
thing that you ought to get done to all your children^ 
and that is, to have them vaccinated or inoculated 
with the cow-pock. The best time for this is two 
months after birth ; but better late than never, and in 
these times you need never have any excuse for its not 
being done. . . . It is a real crime, I think, in parents^ 
to neglect this. It is cruel to their child, and it is a 
crime to the public. K every child in the world were 
vaccinated, which might be managed in a few years, that 
loathsome and deadly disease, the small-pox, would dis- 
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appear from the face of the earth ; but many people are 
so stupid, and so lazy, and so prejudiced, as to neglect 
this plain duty, till they find to their cost that it is too 
late. So promise me all, seriously, in your heart, to 
see to this, if not done already, and to see to it imme- 
diately." * 

There is, at the present day, a fierce crusade raging 
against vaccination, a crusade which might truly be called 
" war to the knife." There is a great deal of fiction 
about other diseases, besides cow-pox, being at the time 
of vaccination, introduced into the system. It is falsely 
asserted that a child is not only inoculated with cow- 
pox, but likewise with other diseases of a loathsome 
character. 'Now, there is no ground for such assertions. 
Some recent experiments have proved to demonstration, 
that no other virus but the cow-pock virus is at the 
time introduced. I myself have for between thirty and 
forty years, been in the habit of vaccinating numbers of 
children — I must during that time have vaccinated many 
thousands, and yet I can safely declare that I never, in 
a single instance, remember a child to have been inocu- 
lated with any other virus than the cow-pock virus itself. 
JS'ow, experience and facts, are far before assertions and 
fancies. It is grievous for prejudiced silly people, with- 
out any real knowledge of the subject, endeavouring to 
the very utmost of their power to weaken the confidence 
of parents, in one of the most valuable discoveries ever 
conferred on mankind. Ignorance is always obstinate, 
interfering, noisy, and contentious ! Why, if such wise- 
acres could have their own way, and vaccination were 
to be abolished, the homes of all nations would be 
decimated and made desolate, and the world wo'old be 
full of loathsomeness, of lamentation, of mourning and 
woe ! 

It has been computed that for every one person killed 
by the plague, one hundred persons have been killed by 
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the small-pox. Macaulay, in his History ofEnglandj in 
speaking of the wife of William III., labouring under 
small-pox, gives a graphic description of the disgusting 
loathsomeness of that disease then so prevalent in 
England : — " Small-pox," he says, " was always present, 
filling the churchyards with corpses, tormenting with 
constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, leaving 
on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its 
power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the 
mother shuddered, and making the eyes and cheeks of 
the betrothed maiden objects of horror to the lover." 

Small-pox never slumbereth nor sleepeth, but is always 
ready at any moment to pounce on any victim, be he 
young or be he old, be he rich or be he poor, provided 
*he be unprotected by vaccination ! 

Notwithstanding these facts staring one in the face, 
there are persons to be found, even in our day, inveighing 
more like madmen than sane men against vaccination ! 
If there be one blessing greater than another, vouchsafed 
to humanity, it assuredly is vaccination. 

As there are then, at the present time, so many 
fallacies abroad respecting vaccination, so many un- 
founded reports as to its efficiency, and such a fanatical 
onslaught against it, the following masterly sketch, 
which appeared in The Lancet, as far back as May 16th, 
1857, may tend to stem the tide of opposition, and prove 
the priceless boon of vaccination: — " In the beginning 
of the year 1856, there broke out in the city of Cork 
an epidemic of small-pox. It raged thoughout the city, 
yet the poor, whether ignorant, superstitious, or caUous, 
would not bring their children to be vaccinated. All 
the effoi-ts of the clergy failed to induce them ; and all 
the unremitting attention of the medical men at the 
different local institutions failed to check the progress 
of the disease. At last the archdeacon of Cork de- 
voted his energies with noble philanthropy and wise 
forethought to collecting a fund for the appointment of 
a public vaccinator, to visit from house to house, and 
overcome the prejudices of the ignorant. Dr Sandham 
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accepted the appointment, and fulfilled his task with 
admirable zeal. On the 8th of March, when he began 
his labours, the disease was raging in every lane and 
alley. In sixteen days, he vaccinated 2474, and in 
three weeks after the commencement of his mission, he 
traversed the whole city, and found no case that needed 
vaccination, even in the districts first visited. The 
energetic course pursued had stayed the plague, which, 
during the previous two months, had gradually gained 
ground in spite of every effort, and attained a frightful in- 
tensity. From the report of Dr Sandham, we learn that of 
102 cases admitted into the hospital, one-third of the non- 
vaccinated died ; of the vaccinated, there died only one 
case. Of 121 cases in the workhouse, one-third also . 
died ; and the medical officers state that, notwithstand- 
ing the exposure of all classes to the contagion, it never 
spread amongst the vaccinated, nor were any of the 
nurses or attendants affected." 

As facts are no harebrained fictions, but stem realities, 
the following statement from the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, of April 26th, 1870, ought to have, and 
doubtless will have, great weight : — "We believe there 
are a few well-meaning people, even in this town, who 
are opposed to vaccination * on principle.' To such we 
commend the following facts, which are vouched for by 
the returns of the Scotch Eegistrar-General. The 
Scotch Vaccination Act came into operation in 1864. 
In that year the deaths from small-pox were 1741 ; in 
the following year, they fell to 383 ; next year to 200 ; 
next year to 100 ; and in 1868, to 25. Such facts as 
these are stubborn things indeed." 

In Ireland, vaccination has performed wonders, and 
has nearly stamped out small-pox. " So thoroughly is 
Ireland now guarded from small-pox by compulsory 
vaccijaation, that only one death from it occurred in that 
country during the last quarter." — The British Medical 
Journal^ September 3rd, 1870. 

There is, (July 1870), and has \i^«vi io^ ^^-^^^^ 
months, a fn^iivl epidemic oi amaXi-^Qix. \a.^cck% \x\. 
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Paris, destroying some weeks as many as between two 
and three hundred a week ! The fact is, the Parisians, 
before the out-break of small-pox, had sadly ne- 
glected vaccination ; but the virulence of the disease 
has quickly brought them to their senses, and both 
friends and late opponents of the cow-pock inoculation 
are only now too glad to be protected by vaccination. 
Such a dire calamity in France should teach a lesson to 
England, and should make the enemies of vaccination 
pause in their frantic crusade against one of the greatest 
boons ever conferred on suffering humanity. " Small- 
pox in Paris, during the week ending the 25th ult, 
caused 238 deaths, exactly the same number as were 
returned during the week preceding. In the last twenty- 
live weeks, the reported deaths from this disease had 
numbered altogether 2072, which is equivalent to an 
annual death-rate of 3*3 per 1000 of the population of 
Paris."— T7ie Medical Mirror, July 1st, 1870. 

There was, in the following week, an increase of the 
number of deaths from this fell disease : "The moi-talitv 
in Paris, for the week ending July 9th, shows 1119 
deaths, including 267 from small-pox. The weather 
here is cloudy, and oppressively warm." — The Timely 
July 12th, 1870. 

The editor of The British Medical Journal justly 
declares that an epidemic of small-pox is more a sin 
than a misfortune. It is a sin — a grievous sin— to 
aUow small-pox to ravage a neighbourhood, when, if 
proper and simple precautions were used — ^that is to say, 
if vaccination were duly and universally, at stated 
periods of every person's life, performed, small-pox would 
be utterly prevented and weeded out, and be in time 
known only but by name. It is a grievous misfortune, 
that fanatics should be allowed to utter and disseminate 
their balderdash and their twaddle against one of the 
greatest blessings ever conferred on the human race : 
" There have been several convictions during the we^k 
in London and throughout the country, for improper 
exposure of small-pox patients in public vehicles and 
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places, and for shameless dealing with infected clothing. 
This is very necessary ; hut if only a little of this ze^ 
° had been shown in carrying out vaccination to prevent 
the epidemic, we should not cut so sorry a figure in its 
presence. An epidemic of small-pox amongst the 
fellow-countrymen of Jenner, is even more a sin than it 
is a misfortune." — British Medical Journal, 

If small-pox he rife in the neighbourhood, and a child 
he at all poorly — shoioing the slightest symptoms of the 
approach of small-pox, would you have him vaccinated? 

Certainly I would, and that without the loss of a 
single moment; for although it might not altogether 
prevent the small-pox, it might modify it exceedingly, and 
might make it comparatively a trifling illness. Hear 
what Mr Marson, surgeon of the Small-pox Hospital, 
says concerning it : — " Vaccination was efficacious in 
cases jvhere the subject was actually contaminated by 
smaU-pox. If a child became attacked with small-pox 
contagion upon the Monday, and was vaccinated on the 
Wednesday, it would be saved from smaU-pox ; put oil' 
the vaccination until Thursday, and the disease would 
be modified ; but if the vaccination was postponed until 
Friday, it would be inoperative." 

Have you any remarks to make on revaccination ? 

Revaccination is absolutely necessary to utterly pre- 
vent smaU-pox. If every individual in the country 
were, in a few years after the first vaccination, revaccin- 
ated, smaU-pox would become a rare disease, and would 
be robbed of its most dangerous sting. Eevaccination, 
although a most trifling operation, and giving no more 
pain than the prick of a pin, is notwithstanding at- 
tended with the greatest benefit and protection. The 
Academic de M^decine in Paris — one of the most 
learned, and one of the most respectable institutions in 
the world — made, just before the Franco-Prussian war, 
the foUowing declaration on the great value of revacci- 
nation — "Eevaccination is absolutel'^ exeor^X* ^orsa. 
danger. The academy formally Tepu^\a.\>es» «X\. "Ociai^ ^^as. 
been stated to the contrary. The epi^ercaa oi ^sfiL^-"^*^^ 
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now raging at Paris, and at other parts of the territory 
has supplied the most convincing proofs of the preserva 
tive power of revaccination. In various army corps 
and especially in the Garde de Paris, in various estab- 
lishments, both public and private, and also in some of 
the municipal schools, variola (small-pox) has been ex- 
tinguished under the influence of revaccination. Finally, 
recent statistics, chiefly those collected in the civil 
hospitals of Paris, prove in a most formal manner, that 
persons who had been recently revaccinated, were at- 
tacked in very small numbers, and then but very slightly, 
and without figuring in the bills of mortahty." 

Nmo, about the appearance of the arm in revaccination? 

I consider revaccination to be a kind of gauge — proving 
how far the first vaccination had protected the patient — 
that is to say, if the arm had taken but littlcy the 
patient was pretty safe before ; while, on the other hand, 
if the arm had taken mitch, there had been, before the 
revaccination, great danger of the patient catching small- 
pox. It strikes me that the revaccination pimple is a 
kind of abortion — a blighted ovum — not having strength 
to come to perfection ! The revaccination produces only, 
as a rule, a small itchy, irritable pimple, with now and 
then, but not always, a little turbid fluid in it' — ^which 
is perfectly useless to vaccinate other patients from; 
while the primary vaccination, on the eighth day, is 
" like a pearl on a rose leaf," and is most precious to 
vaccinate and to revaccinate others from. The revacci- 
nated pimple shows itself more quickly, and is often, as 
early as on the third day, very irritable and itching. 
The itching of the arm sometimes lasts a week or ten 
days ; indeed, the itching appears to be the characteristic 
symptom of revaccination, and causes it to be far more 
annoying and teasing than is the primary vaccination. 

In conclusion : The following valuable remarks, on 
Vaccination and Eevaccination, by Dr Seaton, Senior 
Medical Inspector to the Privy Council, are too valuable 
and convincing not to find a place in these conversations : 
^^ Hence, " be says, " while a repetitAon. oi vaciCAxiaXAOTL \^ 
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a necessity for the imperfectly vaccinated, it is an im- 
portant additional protection even to the best vaccinated. 
In brief, a single infantile vaccination, though an inval- 
uable, is not to all a perfect protection; but, by careful 
revaccination, the protection may be made all but abso- 
lutely perfect. The unabated confidence of the profes- 
sion in vaccination has been recently expressed by the 
College of Physicians of England, and by the Academic 
de MMecine in Paris, and you yourselves will, I am 
sure, proclaim to-night with one accord, your assent to 
the statement — recently put forth by the Medical Ofiicer 
of the Privy Council — that, after seventy years ex- 
perience of vaccination, educated medical practitioners 
of every country of the world are practically unanimous 
in recommending its adoption." 



ON THE EXERCISE OF AN INFANT. 

Have you any remarks to make on a babe riding in a 
perambulator ? 

I have the greatest objection to perambulators for 
very young children — for babes especially. It is really 
a painful sight to see a helpless infant bobbing his bead 
in misery in one of these carriages ; he looks, while the 
perambulator is jolting along the rough and rugged 
roads, like a calf in a cart going to .slaughter ! The 
poor little cr^ture has few bones in his body. Those 
which will eventually, if he live long enough, become 
bones, are now principally gristle, and want properly 
supporting in the arms, and not bending and twisting, 
as they are in a perambulator, in all forms and shapes 
but the right. This kind of carriage is certainly a 
wretched invention for an infant, whatever it might be 
for a lazy nurse ; but really every thing seems now-a- 
daya to be done to save trouble — regardless of the con- 
sequences ! 

Have you any precautions to give cZtcriug tKe, "oervj "KoX. 
weather, as to a babe taking exercise iu tlia opeu a.\x "K 

It 18 weU, during the intense \ieat oi ^'e^ ^«^ . \.^V^'£^ 
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an infant within doors ; and when he does go out, a 
bixxad-brimmed liat, made either of cotton or straw, and 
an umbrella, should shade him from the rays of the son. 
If this plan were imiyersally adopted, disordered 
stomach, sickness, and diarrhoea would not, at this parti- 
cular season, so frequently preyaiL Moreover, it is 
utterly U8(4ess to send him out in scorching hot weather, 
as exercise at such times can neither strengthen nor 
refn^sh him, but, on the contrary, will weaken and de- 
])rcss him. Sending a child out, then, in the middle of 
the day, in very hot weather, might do him great harm; bat 
can do him no good whatever. Why, all creation seems, 
at such a time, to be alseep, 

** It is the earth's siesta — even the bee 
Flags in his deep and dull monotony." 

WhUmore Jones, 

lie cannot at other portions of the day, provided the 
weather permit, be too much in the open air. Exercise, 
fresh air, and diet, are, especially during teething, the 
three powerful adjuncts to health. They stand in the 
foremost rank, and will alone not only usually prevent, 
but will frequently conquer, many of the complaints 
incidental to infancy and childhood. There is nothing 
more delightful, or exhilarating, or health-giving to a 
child, than fresh air and exercise ; to such an one 

** Our common air is balm." — KcbU, 

We hear now-a-days a great deal of the suffering of 
a child from cutting his teeth, and well there might be 
suffering: if exercise, fresh air, and diet, were more 
attended to, much of such suffering would, and must 
cease, and a child would not suffer more than an animal 
who lives in the open air, and who lives naturally, does 
from cutting his teeth. It is the artificial management 
of children — ^the want of exercise, close and stuflfy rooms, 
and improper food, that cause so much misery firom 
teething. 

Should a babe of three or four months old be sent out in 
the winter'time in the open air ? 
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Certainly, provided the weather be fine, and he be 
well wrapped up, and he be carried in the nurse's arms, 
and not in a perambulator. A clear frosty day will, if 
the wind be neither in the east nor the north-east, brace, 
refresh, and appetise him. He ought never to be sent 
out in foggy weather ; fogs are far more dangerous 
than even rain. If it be fine above head, it matters 
little how dirty the roads are under feet. I should 
advise a babe to be sent out, whenever practicable, daily. 
If he be only occasionally carried out he wiU assuredly 
become delicate, and every breath of wind will give him 
cold. I should recommend a mother, in the taking of 
exercise for her babe, to adopt a middle course — she 
should be neither too venturesome nor too timid, as 
both are to be deprecated. There is another considera- 
tion which ought never to be lost sight of — the consti- 
tution of her child. Is he strong or is he delicate ? If 
he be strong, he ought, if well wrapped up, to be sent 
out in very cold weather ; while if he be delicate, more 
especially if his chest be weak, greater circumspection 
must be observed ; but iu either case, and in all cases, 
we must neither coddle nor be foolhardy— one extreme 
is as dangerous as the other. 

A mother, by attending to old Tusser's directions, 
may frequently know what kind of a day it will be — 
whether it will be a fit day or otherwise to send her 
child — more especially if he be delicate — out of 
doors : — 

** North winds send haO, south winds bring'rain ; 
East winds we bewail, west winds blow amain ; 
North-east is too cold, south-east not too warm ; 
North-west is too bold, south-west does no harm." 

What w the most trying time for a child — spring or 
autumn ? 

The winds are frequently southerly in autumn — this 
is one reason why autumn is usually healthy; and 
easterly in spring, which is one cause of spring bein^ 
trying to a child — to a delicate ona as^^\a}^, T^asssft. 
13 consequently more care necessary \.o \ia \akfiCL ^^ ^^^ss- 
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infant in the spring than in the autumn. It is quite as 
needful to wrap him well up when he is carried out. of 
doors for exercise in spring as it is in winter ; for spring 
may truly be called a treacherous season — ^the sun being 
hot, and the winds usually being biting, piercing cold — 
it is, as it were, blowing hot and cold at one breath — at 
one and the same time ! Many a severe attack of 
bronchitis has been brought on a babe from his mother 
sending him out, insufficiently clothed, in an easterly 
wind — the hot sun, the while, disguising the danger. 



ON THE BLEEP OF AN INFANT. 

Have you any further observations to make on the 
sleep of an infant ? 

A babe, during the early months of his life, does little 
else but sleep, and suck, and sleep again. Sleep makes 
him thrive, and fattens him. Sleep must, therefore, not 
on any account whatever be interfered with; it is of 
more importance to him than even food itself. It is 
folly in the extreme to rouse a little babe from his 
slumbers by fondling and kissing him, and that admir- 
ing friends may see him to advantage ! A young infant 
never looks to such advantage as 

** When the soft dews of kindly sleep " 

are upon him. It is cruel to disturb a babe while 
asleep. Sleep is the greatest nourisher, comforter, and 
sustainer in the world, and should, in every way, be 
encouraged. Shakspeare graphically describes sleep as 

" thy golden sleep." 

Cervantes asserts that " it covers a man all over, thoughts 
and all, like a cloak ; it is meat for the hungry, dnnk 
for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot ; " 
indeed, it is hard to say what sleep is not — especially to 
a babe — it is of more importance to him than aught else 
besides 1 A child who sleeps well — ^provided it be not 
from " soothing syrups" — ^is abnoat swr^ to Wav^i^ ^^ll\ 
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while one who sleeps hadly often dwindles away even 
into the grave. Sleep is more fattening and health- 
giving than is even food itself 1 

The hest place, in the day-time, for him to sleep is, 
not on the nurse's lap, nor on a feather hed, but on a 
horse-hair mattress, in his cot or crib, shaded from the 
light and from draughty currents, but not from the air 
of the room. While asleep in the day he should not 
be covered with heaps of clothes ! a child's blanket in 
the winter, and a sheet in the summer, is, during his 
mid-day sleep, all the covering, except the clothes he 
has on, that he requires. He should as soon as he be 
awake be held out, and then he should have the breast. 

A mother should be careful, when her child is asleep, 
that there be not too large a fire in the grate : hot rooms 
will prevent his sleep from refreshing him. It is well 
for the nursery to be cool rather than hot. Hot rooms- 
are most prejudical to a child ; and some nurseries are 
more like hot-houses, with regard to temperature, than 
rooms. A nurse-maid will make an enormous fire if 
she be not well looked after. The consequence is, the 
babe is bathed in perspiration, and every draught of air 
upon his skin makes him catch cold. A child, too, is 
more likely to perspire freely when asleep than when 
awake ; this, of course, increases the risk, if the room be 
too hot, of his catching cold when he awakes and is 
carried along draughty passages. By-the-by, whenever 
a child awake from his sleep, and is removed from one 
room to another, either a square of flannel or a shawl 
should the while be thrown over him. 

But to return to our subject — on the ill effects of hot 
rooms : The fact is, the world is too artificial, and 
luxury, and over-indulgence, and coddling, have found 
their way into the nurseries, as they have everywhere 
else, in the wealthy houses of over-rich England, to the 
great detriment and deterioration of our race ! I do not 
say that we are to run into an opposite extreme^ a.i!L<L^'5^ 
without fires in a nursery. CeilaYcii"^ tv.o\. \ ^<b tscl^^^ 
course in this, as in almost eveTyt\im^ e\a^m*OK\a»^<^'^^ 
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is tlic most ilosiraMo. Leaides, a small fixe in the 
1,'raU*, ill tlio winter-time, not only warms the room, Irat 
encouni^'cs ventilation. While a child is asleep he 
ought not to be disturbed by loud talking, or by the 
gljiro of liglit falling on his eyes. 

The bedroom in which the babe sleeps should, at 
night, be darkened and be well-ventilated. During the 
night seiuson he should sleep either with his mother, or, 
if she l>e delicate, with a trusty nurse, as, during early 
babyhood, the warmth of another person's body during 
the night-time is essential to his well-doing — ^he himself 
being too cold in blooil and too languid in circulation 
without the heat of another person to keep him wann. 
Great care should l>e taken that he have plenty of room 
in the bed, and that he be not overlaid, as many babes, 
either from carelessness or from ignorance, have been to 
their utter destruction. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
I beg to refer you to my other work, in which I have 
entered rather fully into the causes and prevention of 
such a fearful contingency.* 

A babe has but Httle natural warmth in his body ; it 
is, therefore, at night needful to serve him as a hen does 
her chickens — to keep him warm by the warmth of the 
mother's own body — to brood and cherish him as it 
were ; allowing him, of course, the while, plenty of air 
to breathe — this last piece of advice is most important ; 
moreover, a mother should never allow her child to 
poison himself either by breathing his own or by 
breathing any one else's breath. The carbonic acid gas 
in spent breath is a rank poison ! 

Besides, if he lie with his face very close to her, or 
with his head smothered in the pillow or in the clothes, 
he might be suffocated, as unfortunately, from that cause, 
very many babes are, as coroner's inquests abundantly 
testify : — " At an inquest held on the body of a child, 
which had been suffocated last week, Dr Lankester 



* See- Advice to a Mother , under the head of " Coroner's In* 
<iuests on Infants." 
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remarked that he held one hundred inquests every year 
on such cases ; and in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
the suffocation ensued while the children were sleeping 
with their parents." — The British Medical Journal. 

A child never looks so lovely as when he is asleep. 
There is something touchingly heautiful in the calm^ 
gentle, dreamless sleep of a healthy child — of one who 

** Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep." — Shakspeare. 
ON THE BLADDER AND THE BOWELS OF AN INFANT. 

Have you any further hints to offer respecting the 
bladder and the bowels of an infant during his early 
babyhood ? 

A babe should be held out every two hours to make 
water, as it is very injurious to him, and to every one 
else, to retain, for any length of time, the urine in the 
bladder. Besides, the plan I have just recommended 
not only allows a mother to dispense with diapers, but 
induces clean habits, and " habit is second nature," or, 
as Shakspeare graphically puts it, " How use doth breed 
a habit in a man." How true this remark, and especially 
how true as regards children ! How necessary it is, 
then, that good habits should from earliest babyhood be 
implanted ia them, until they become, as it were, parts 
and parcels of themselves — so engraiued in them that 
they cannot be eradicated. 

Many of my patients, from their earliest infancy, 
have not tasted a particle of opening medicine, to their 
great and lasting benefit. Such children are far less 
prone to disease ; and well they might be ; for the con- 
stant taking by some persons of aperients' makes them, 
by weakening them, liable to catch cold, and cold is the 
origin of almost every conceivable disease ! Not only 
so, but the more aperients you give to a babe the more 
he will require, until at length the bowels will not act 
without them, and physic becomes his daily necessity L 
What a grievous, disgraceful state of t\v\xv^^\ 
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If an infant's bowels be habitually costive, try, instet 
of giving aperients by the mouth, the effects of a wan 
water enema. Let three, or four, or six, or even moi 
tablespoonfuls (according to the age of the child) of warn 
water be administered up the lower bowel by means oi 
a 6 oz. india-rubber enema-bottle. If the first enema 
does not, in a few minutes, have the desired effect, let 
a second, or a third, or even more be used, as no harm 
can possibly arise from so simple a remedy; and if it will 
prevent, as it most likely will, the need of giving an 
aperient by the mouth, it will confer an incalculable 
boon upon " babes and sucklings." The effect of an 
€nema is simply to wash out the bowels — to remove any 
offending motion pent up therein; and it does not at all 
interfere either with the appetite, with the digestion, or 
with increasing the obstinacy of the bowels, as a repe- 
tition of aperients by the mouth assuredly will do. If, 
after giving the enema, some portion of the water should 
remain behind, it can do no injury whatever; for, if it 
be absorbed, it will rather do good than otherwise — 
water being, by the bowels as well as by the mouth, 
both nourishing to the body and quenching to the thirst; 
indeed, many persons who could not swallow food by 
the mouth have by means of enemas alone been kept 
alive for weeks, and eventually saved from death. 
An enema gives no pain, can never do any harm, 
and is, with a proper india-rubber enema-bottle, in a 
few seconds administered. Truly, a warm water 
enema is a splendid remedy for opening a child's costive 
bowels ! 

Honey is a safe and pleasant remedy to give a babe if 
his bowels be costive — the dose is from a quarter to half 
a teaspoonful. One of the advantages of honey is, it is 
not to be looked upon as physic, but rather as an article 
of food : now this is, in the case of children, a most 
important consideration. Another good effect of honey 
is, it does not induce costiveness afterwards, as the 
frequent repetition of aperient medicine, however well- 
chosen, assuredly will do. Besides, what a pleasant 
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remedy to take is honey; it causes neither struggles nor 
cries to get it down, as nauseous physic will do. 

The drinking a dessert-spoonful or a tahle-spoonful 
of cold water the moment a habe awakes in the morn- 
ing, and every morning of his life, of course increasing 
the quantity as he grows older, is another admirable 
remedy for relaxing costive bowels. A mother is not 
sujfficiently alive to the value of water as an aperient — 
it is one of the finest we possess, and never produces 
<JOstiveness afterwards, as opening physic always does. 

Many of my patients, from my advice and counsel, 
regulate their children's bowels by water in their food — 
giving it much or little, according to the state of the 
bowels — whether they be costive or otherwise; thus 
proving, beyond a doubt, the aperient qualities of water. 

If the knowledge of water being an aperient — and it 
is by me a well-ascertained fact — were generally appre- 
ciated, the giving of opening medicine to a child would, 
in a great measure, be done away with, to his unspeak- 
able comfort and lasting benefit. 

It was in consequence of my making the care and the 
rearing of children my especial study that enabled me 
to discover the valuable property of water as an aperient 
for children; since I found out the fact, I have not had 
the least difficulty in regulating, and that without ad- 
ministering a particle of opening medicine, the bowels 
of a child. The discovery appears a simple, but it is 
nevertheless a most valuable boon to the rising genera- 
tion, and its simplicity I consider one of its chief merits. 

^ow, the warm water enema, and the occasional eating 
of honey, and the drinking of cold water every morning, 
are all simple remedies, and can never do harm, which 
is more than can be said of the nauseous and powerful 
drugs that are sometimes, nay, that are oftentimes, poured 
down, nolens volens, poor unfortunate children's throats ! 

There is something so exquisitely delicate in the 
organisation of a babe's bowels that a mother should 
pause ere she irritate them witbL ^wx^^\Kn^% — \<5Jt 
irritate they assuredly will 1 It ia \iai^ eiiavi.'^ \r> ^^^ 
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always physicking adults, but it is vile iu the extreme 
to be dosing an infant continually with aperients. A 
mother should bear in mind, that there is in a case of 
costiveness of a babe such a thing as " wise and mas- 
terly inactivity." 

It might, then, be truly said of mothers, with regard 
to their infants' costive bowels, that oftentimes " tiieir 
strength is to sit still;" that is to say, to do nothing; 
except it be to give them, as I have before advised, 
plenty of water in their food. The bowels of a child, 
then, may, in the majority of cases, be, without a par- 
ticle of an aperient, regulated by water, and by water 
alone, giving him, as the case may be, mucji or little of 
it ; but having once fixed on the proper proportion of 
water to open the bowels, to keep to it ; and which pro- 
portion is, as a rule, equal parts of fresh milk and of pure 
spring water. 

If the counsel I have just given were universally fol- 
lowed, how much misery, annoyance, and broken health 
would be avoided, and how little opening physic would 
be required ! The giving of opening medicine to a child 
would, then, be indeed of rare occurrence. 

Do, then, let me entreat you to ponder well on what 
I have just said, and to give the plan I have suggested 
a fair trial, assured I am that if you will do so, your 
child will reap inestimable benefit therefrom ; but people 
in this world are apt, on account of a remedy being 
simple, to pass it by as " the idle wind," and to consider 
it as "a thing of nought;" nevertheless, I trust that I 
shall be the humble instrument of bringing such a 
valuable remedy as water as an aperient for a child pro- 
minently before many thoughtful and judicious mothers. 
I have spoken strongly and at length in this matter, as 
I know the subject to bo of paramount, nay, of vital 
importance; and, as I have made the aperient qualities 
of water upon a child my especial study, I am justified 
in speaking authoritatively upon it; more especially as I 
claim the merit of having, as far as a child is concerned, 
first discovered and published it. 



PART II.— CHILDHOOD. 



The olive branches round about thy table. — ^The Psalms. 

child! new-bom denizen 

0/ life's great city! on thy head 

The glory of the mom is shed, 

Like a celestial benison. — Longfellow. 

Call not tJiat man wretched^ who, tehatever ills lie suffers^ has a 
child to love. — Southet. 



ON THE WASHING OF A CHILD. 

Will you give me a list of the requisites needed for 
the ^cashing of my child? 

Either a tub or bath, rain-water, flannel, India Eubber 
Sponge, sponge, soap, towels, dusting-powders. 

Tub or hath, — ^A child has now outgrown his nur- 
sery basin and his baby's tub; he will now require 
either a much larger tub, or a bath, as it must be 
large enough to put him bodily into it. 

Rain-water must still be used for the purpose of wash- 
ing him. Hard water would injure the texture of the 
skin; and if it did not actually excoriate him, it would 
make the skin rough, uncomfortable, and unseemly. A 
mother should look well to the rain-water supply, and 
see that it is sufficiently large to serve her children with 
rain-water for ablution during the whole of the year. If 
this counsel be followed, much misery and uncomfortable- 
ness in the way of excoriations and roughness of skin 
will be averted. Eemember, then, a child should on no 
account be washed in any other water but rain-water. 
It is cruel in the extreme to wash a babe in any oi\\s£t 
water but ra2Vwater. 

WasMag the skin in ^mjp-waleT Tft»^^^ ^^^ ^ox^sgsi. 
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and coarse; and as long as a mother persists in using 
it, the skin will necessarily always be in that uncom- 
fortable condition. I have seen a child half-flayed by 
it. No ; let a child be always washed in raiw-water, 
and a rough skin will be comparatively rare. I say 
that you must forecast to get ram-water, or woe betide, 
in the winter time, your poor child ! K, by any means — 
if, for instance, in a season of drought — ^rain-water should 
fall short, either distilled water — which may be procured 
of a druggist — or condensed steam — which may be ob- 
tained from a steam-engine — should be substituted, until 
rain water can again be procured. Eemember, this is 
an important subject, and must be attended to — the 
mother looking into it herself 

If the child's skin be rough and harsh, the best 
remedy is olive oil — salad oil — the skin being jfreely, 
by means of a little linen rag, anointed with it. Avoid, 
by all means, cold cream and all other animal fats and 
animal oils, as they obstruct the pores of the skin. 
Besides, they are sometimes the products of diseased 
animals, and if not of diseased animals, the grease, by 
keeping, becomes putrid ; animal fats and oils should, in 
any case, be sedulously avoided, they being most in- 
jurious both to the health and to the skin. Animal 
grease oftentimes brings on eruptions on the skin, and 
when applied to the head, the scalp becomes both scurfy 
and filthy, as children's and grown-up people's heads 
from animal grease, abundantly testify. 

Flannel^ and India Rubber Sponge, and Sponge, — 
There is nothing now like a piece of flannel to cleanse 
his skin thoroughly. You can rub him more effectually 
with flannel (and thus get off the dirt) than you can 
with sponge — although a sponge, in its way, is very 
necessary in a child's ablution. The India Rubber 
Sponge is also a good thing to rub him down with ; it 
causes gentle friction of the skin, and promotes the 
cutaneous circulation, and cleanses the skin most effect- 
ually. It may be procured at an india-rubber ware- 
house, and 18 sold in square blocks, niost coTiNeaieDLt for 
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the hand to hold. The sponge. — The principal uses of 
a sponge are, to wash the face, as it is softer than flannel, 
and to act as a kind of miniature shower-bath— that is 
to say, a large sponge filled with water should be squeezed 
over his head, and neck, and back, and allowed to shower 
down him, to his great refreshment and benefit. A 
sponge is apt to become greasy from using ; the natural 
oil from the hair and from the skin make it so. jS'ow, 
great care should be taken to keep it clean; and for that 
purpose it should, after each ablution, be well washed 
out in fresh water, and then squeezed dry. It might 
occasionally be necessary to squeeze it out in very hot 
water, as a sponge cannot be kept too clean. A sponge 
ought not to be put in a sponge-bag, but should be 
exposed to the air, either be left on the washing-stand, 
or in a small sponge-basket made for the purpase, in 
order that the air may, before it be used again, thoroughly 
ventilate and dry it.* 

Soap, — I recommend, in the washing of an infant, 
Castile soap and glycerine soap. White-curd soap may 
now be substituted for the Castile soap, as it is rather 
stronger and more cleansing, and as the little fellow runs 
about more, and gets into the dirt — as every healthy 
child ought to do ! — and as the texture of his skin has 
become thicker, it is rather better now than the Castile. 
Glycerine should still be in readiness in case of need — 
that is to say — ^to be used if there be any abrasion, or 
eruption, or excoriation of the skin. 

Towels ought now to be of a rather stouter quality. 
For a babe they should be very soft ; but still, rough 
towels for a child are not desirable ; they may do very 
well when he becomes a man. The towels should, 
before they be used, be perfectly dry; damp towels are 
very uncomfortable; besides, it is impossible to dry a 
child properly with them. I say towels, not towel, for 



* I have, in a subsequent conversation (see " S^Ti^'i, xckfe^CcLO^ 
of cleansing")^ given directions as to the "beaX. ^«5% oS. <^<^«x^!ssa.$|^ 
n greasy sponge. 
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there should always be, in the drying of a child, at 
least two. I have often heen annoyed at seeing a care- 
less nurse — and they are most of them careless if they 
be not looked after by the mother — attempting to dry 
a babe with a wet towel : it is about as sensible as trying 
to make a sieve hold water ! 

Dusting-powders, — Either violet powder or calamine 
powder ought, according to cu'cumstances, to be used. 
They should always be in readiness in case the little 
fellow be either galled or chafed about the groin or other 
parts; indeed, there is no objection to the using of violet 
powder about those parts after every ablution, taking 
care that the skin be well dried every time before using 
it. The violet powder should be applied with a puff ; 
the calamine powder, a portion may be put into a little 
muslin bag, and then dabbed against the parts. With 
regard to calamine powder, be sure that it is calamine, 
and not a powder bearing a somewhat similar name — 
calomel. Calomel would be highly injurious and dan- 
gerous, aud improper to use for such a purpose, while 
calamine powder is perfectly harmless. 

It is well for a mother to know the exact ingredients 
of violet powder; they are, according to Dr W. Frazer 
(in his Treatment of Diseases of the Skin), as follows : — 
" Eice, or potato starch, or arrowroot, 4 oz. ; powdered 
iris root, \ oz." These ingredients are to be well mixed 
and reduced, in a mortar, to a very fine powder. If a 
mother, living in the country, cannot obtain either violet 
powder, or iris root, it is well for her to know, that 
finely-powdered arrowroot will answer the purpose of a 
dusting-powder equally as well — the only ingredient being 
left out is the iris root — ^the scent, which, in a sanitary 
point of view, is of no use whatever. 

Dirty water and slops ought never to be allowed to 
remain in a nursery for one moment longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary; foul water is injurious to the health 
and repugnant to the nose. If any water have been 
shed on the floor, it ought to be carefully sopped up; 
and the bath should be wiped out mtk a. ftannel and 
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firesh. water, and then put clean away, in readiness for 
the next morning. 

Perfect cleanliness, in everything appertaining to the 
<;are and the rearing of the young, ought to be the order 
of the day; and the mother herself should see that such 
orders are, to the very letter, carried out. Servants do 
not, as a rule, like trouble. They cannot? see, or do not 
care to see, or will not see, the necessity of perfect 
cleanliness: the mother's eyes alone must, if perfect 
cleanliness is to be observed, be wide-awake to spy out 
«uch matters. 

The windows ought, as soon as the child leaves the 
Toom, to be thrown wide open, in order to well ventilate 
the apartment, and to dry up iany wet places on the 
floor. 

The door ought, if the window be open, when the 
child is in the room, to be closed; and if the door be 
opened, the window should be shut. Draughts are very 
dangerous to a child, and a fruitful inciter of many most 
serious diseases. There is an old Chinese proverb that 
truly says, " Avoid draughts as you would an arrow from 
a bow." Draughts are fruitful sources of cold; and, if 
of cold, of almost every other complaint that flesh is 
heir to. A lady once said to her doctor, " I have only 
a cold." His reply was, "What would you have, madam 
— the plague?" 

The nursery floor is better without any carpeting; 
but if the floor must be covered, kamptulicon is the 
best for the purpose, as, after being wet, it quickly 
dries, and is not cold to the bare feet of the child. 
Moreover, it is very sweet, clean, and durable. 

ON THE CLOTHING OP A CHILD. 

What (mgkt, in the winter season^ to be the in-door 
dress of a child ? 

A frock made of some woollen material, and not ^ 
flimsy muslin one; stockings, anA. ivci\> ^oO&a, ^crssaca^ 
shore the knees, and fastened to ttie ^^e.^^ V^JOft. ^ Vk^'V 
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and tape — garters being very objectionable; stockings 
made of merino — it is perfectly absurd to case, in the 
winter time, a child's feet and legs in cotton socks or 
stockings. 

Good shoes, made to fit the feet, and not to please the 
eye ; the toes ought to have plenty of play, and should 
not be cramped up, riding one over the other, as the 
fashionable tight shoe is very apt to make them do, 
and thus to cripple the foot for life. It is a grievous 
thing that even now a shoe is seldom made to fit the 
exact shape of the foot, which, of course, it ought to do. 
A child who is made to wear tight shoes walks gingerly 
and haltingly ; he does not tread the ground as he ought 
to do — as though he wore no shoes ; indeed, it would be 
far better for him to go without shoes altogether than to 
wear the fashionable ones that are now frequently made; 
they are a disgrace to shoemakers, many of whom have 
an idea that the joints of the toes were never intended 
by nature to be used, but that they were made to ride, 
like boys on each other's backs, one upon another ! It 
"would be well to compare a New Zealand boy's foot, of 
one who has never worn a shoe in his life, with an 
yUpper-ten-thousand boy's foot, of one who has never 
worn anything but the fashionable tight shoe. The 
one foot is often a model of beauty, the other a mass of 
deformity ! But so it is, luxury and fashion are always 
punished as they deserve to be. 

Tight shoes are, in consequence of the blood not 
having free scope to properly circulate, a frequent cause 
of cold feet ; for, after all, it is the untrammelled circu- 
lation of the blood that gives out due heat to the body. 

If the functions of the foot be impeded by a tight 
shoe, the leg wiU, of necessity, become deformed, and 
the calf degenerated; a fine leg and tight shoe are 
incompatible. 

High heels are highly injurious. A mother should 
bear in mind that it is utterly impossible for her off- 
spring, if they wear high heels, either to have fine 
calves or plant their feet properly on the ground. 
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The waists of the soles of all boots and shoes should 
"be made of elastic leather. Elastic leather waisted soles 
enable a person to walk as far again, without fatigue, 
than if they were non-elastic. Elastic-waisted soled 
shoes certainly are most comfortable and beneficial to 
the feet ; and if to the feet, to the body in general. 
Dowie, of the Strand, London, who has written so 
much and so well on the best kinds of foot-gear, always 
puts elastic waists to the soles of his boots and shoes ; 
indeed, he was the one to introduce this valuable inven- 
tion to suffering humanity. 

If a child be delicate, and be, in the winter, subject 
to cold feet and to chilblains, cork-soles, covered on one 
side with fleecy hosiery, wiU. be found very useful. 
Moreover, cork-soles, in wet weather, tend to keep the 
feet dry, which, if a child be delicate, is an important 
consideration. 

What should^ in tJie wintery he a chilcCs out-door 
attire 1 

A warm coat, made either of cloth or of any other 
woollen material, warmly lined, and made to button 
close up to his chin, and to cover his neck. I object 
to furs around the throat ; they predispose to cold, by 
making the neck too hot, and by bathing it in perspira- 
tion, which the cold air is likely to repel inwardly, and 
thus to give cold. He may have round his neck, instead 
of fur, a woollen neckerchief or scarf. 

He should, if the weather be very cold, have a 
knitted spencer under his coat ; he may then defy the 
weather. Great attention should be paid to keeping 
his feet and legs warm, but not too warm. The feet 
and legs of a child may, in the winter time, be kept too 
warm as well as too cold. The way to keep a child 
warm in the winter is by giving him plenty of good 
nourishing wholesome food — of fresh milk especially, 
which is very warming — and an abundance of pure, 
fresh air and exercise. Poor Irish children and the 
street Arabs are usually as hard as nails asi^ ^& ^^xiss.^ 
as a roach, and yet they have nevet \tl ?JX\. ^^\:t ^^c^^*^ 
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been shod with either boots or shoes. As the children 
of the upper-ten-thonsand have to wear boots and shoes, 
their mothers should take care that they be dry ones — 
damp boots and shoes being far more dangerous than if 
none be worn. Damp boots and shoes cause a finiitfol 
harvest of disease ; but I hope shortly to have more to 
say on the dangerous consequences of wearing damp 
boots and shoes. 

If he be too young to walk, and have to be carried in 
the nurse's arms, a pair of large worsted stockings, to go 
over shoes, stockings, and all, right up to his thighs, 
is an admirable plan to keep him warm, and may, if 
the weather be frosty, be worn even if he qan and does 
walk. This plan will effectually prevent his slipping 
and sliding about. If a child have very cold feet, he 
is almost sure to have, in the winter time, chilblains. 
Such an one should wear, in the day, two pairs of 
stockings of different materials ; that is to say, the one 
next the skin of worsted, and the one over it either of 
silk or of cotton. He should wear, during the night, 
worsted socks. I have known these plans to be most 
effectual both in preventing and in curing chilblains in 
those cases in which, before adopting it, children have 
been sorely afflicted. If the chilblains be on the fingers, 
the wrist should be kept warm, and then the whole 
hand will be warm. There is nothing better for the 
purpose of keeping the wrists warm than a strip of new 
scarlet flannel, about two inches broad, tacked on each 
wrist, and which strip of flannel may be untacked every 
time the child be washed. If the chilblains be un- 
broken, they should, three times a day, be rubbed with 
camphorated oil. If they be broken, it will be necessary 
to call in a medical man, as surgical appliances will be 
required. A child predisposed to chilblains ought never 
to be allowed to toast his feet before the fire, as manv 
silly nurses encourage their little charges to do. Such 
a plan is one of the most common causes of chilblains. 
The principal means, besides those I have just advised, 
to warm cold feet and cold hands are, by an abundance 
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of exercise, by thorough ablution, and by the other 
methods of promoting a healthy circulation as recom- 
mended in these conversations. A child predisposed to 
chilblains ought not to be allowed even to smell the 
fire. There are other means far more effectual than 
fire to warm a cold child, and to ward off chilblains. 
Fire, for chilblains, is a false friend. A coddled child 
is usually a chilblained child; indeed, I might say, 
almost invariably so. The misfortune of it is, if a child 
have broken chilblains, he cannot take his regular exer- 
cise in the open air and his proper play, and his health, 
in consequence, is sure to suffer. Every means should 
then be used to prevent chilblains, and the " coimsel " 
I have just given you is the right one to effect so desir- 
able an object. Again, I say, do not coddle your child, 
but bring him up hardily rather than luxuriously, and 
then there will be little fear of his being afflicted with 
chilblains ; for if he have broken chilblains, afflicted he 
assuredly is, and for some short time will be. 

If a child be able to walk, and the roads under foot 
be dirty, it being dry above head, he should wear, 
instead of shoes, a thick pair of winter walking-boots, 
which should, as soon as he returns home, be taken off, 
and put to dry, in readiness for future use : this is most 
important advice, and ought never to be disregarded. 

Thick walking-boots are far better for a child than 
india-rubber overshoes. They do not, as overshoes 
necessarily do, keep in the perspiration; and if well 
and strongly made, are equally impervious to the wet. 
Let me call your especial attention to the importance, 
when he is old enough to take walking exercise, of good, 
sound thick-soled boots for your child. A boot to let in 
either wet or damp is almost sure to give him cold, the 
foot being, in wet weather, from mom to night in a 
state of sop. Can it be wondered at when imperfect 
boots, and thin-soled boots, and damp boots among 
children are so common, that bronchitis, sore throats, 
and colds are so frequent ? A child, whaxL ^^"vssss^^ \sv 
from either hla walk or his play, ah-cwi^!^, *\i^^^^'^*^^^'^ 
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at all damp, have them immediately changed for dry 
ones. A child would stand a better chance of being in 
good health without shoes or boots than with them, un- 
less they be sound and dry ! Let me, then, strongly 
advise a mother to look well herself to the feet of her 
child, and thus save an immense amount of ill-health 
and consequent anxiety. Moreover, his wet boots 
ought at once to be put to dry. It will not do to trust 
to the generality of nurse-maids in such important 
matters as these. The mother herself is the proper 
person to satisfy herself that the nurse has done her 
duty. If the boots be set aside wet, he will, the next 
day, put on his feet damp boots again, and will ofttimes, 
in consequence, catch a severe cold, which cold might 
end in some fearful illness — all of which misery, anxiety, 
and trouble might, if the mother herself had previously 
done her duty, have been prevented ! Jf a little more 
vigilance, then, were in such matters observed, how 
much needless sorrow and anguish might be averted 1 
But so it is, and so it ever will be, carelessness in this 
world is most severely punished ! So few people have 
vigilance ; and yet vigilance, in the rearing of a child, 
is most usefuL Vigilance is the finest quality a mother 
can possess. 

A child should have three or four pairs of shoes, in 
order that there may be no lack of dry shoes to put on, 
and no excuse for a lazy nurse for not changing the 
shoes when they be at aU damp. 

I cannot impress too strongly upon your mind the 
counsel I have just given you respecting the importance 
of dry boots and shoes. Many severe attacks of 
bronchitis and of rheumatism among children are solely 
due to the wearing of damp boots and shoes. And the 
danger of a child labouring under acute rheumatism, or 
rheumatic fever, as it is called, is this — that acute 
rheumatism is very apt in a child to attack the heart, 
and thus to cripple that noble and vital organ for the 
remainder of his life ! High time it is that the evil of 
putting on damp boots and shoes weie looked into by 
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the mother herself, and rectified ; but it never will be 
until mothers do their duty, and become the head- 
nurses of their own children ! 

A majority of the diseases and of the deaths of 
children arise from their catching cold ; hence the im- 
portance of our subject — ^prevention being at aU times 
better than cure. Very many of the diseases afflicting 
children are preventable. If this be true — and it can- 
not be gainsaid — what an amount of responsibility rests 
both on mothers and doctors ! Why, if the laws of 
health were rigorously followed, very few children — 
as children — ^would die, and the majority of people 
would die only of old age ! Social Science is doing all 
it can to effect such a consummation. The laws of 
health are more attended to now than they were for- 
merly, and the darkness of ignorance is gradually dis- 
persing before the dawn of Social Science, for Social 
Science is only yet in its dawn. But still there is an 
immense deal to be done. "The terrible mortality 
caused by bronchitis, pneumonia [inflammation of the 
lungs], and consumption, which together kill in Eng- 
land and Wales only — a hundred thousand people every 
year (being one-fourth of the entire mortality from more 
than a hundred other causes in addition to themselves), 
should make us think a little seriously of many things, 
and not least seriously of the freaks of fashion which set 
climate at defiance. Why do we send children abroad 
in damp and cold weather with their legs bare, sub- 
mitted, tender as their bodies are, to risks that even 
strong adults could not brave with impunity ? Custom 
has made this matter appear familiar and trifling ; but 
it is not out of place to say, at the beginning of another 
winter, that the denial to young children of proper 
skirts to their clothes, and warm coverings to their 
legs, has sown the seeds of consumption in thousands and 
thousands, and is, of many dangerous things done in 
obedience to laws of fashion, the one that is moat 
thoughtless and most cruel." — Hoojisehold WotAs, 

WJitch do you prefer for a cMld to xoeor — -laoots onr aWie^"^ 
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Boots for walking out of doors, and shoes for the 
house. The constant wearing of boots in the house is, 
as I have before observed,* weakening to the ankles, as 
weakening as tight-lacing is to the waist ; indeed, it acts 
much in the same way, namely, by wasting away, by 
pressure, the ligaments of the ankles, as stays waste 
away the muscles of the waist. *' We quite agree with 
Dr Humphrey in his protest against the common notion 
of supporting and strengthening the ankles by tight- 
laced boots, which, as he says, * has its parallel in the 
idea of strengthening the waist by stays. The notion 
is, in both instances, fortified by the fact, that those 
persons who have been accustomed to the pressure, 
either upon the ankle or upon the waist, feel a want of 
it when it is removed, and are uncomfortable without it. 
They forget, or are unconscious, that the feeling of the 
want has been engendered by the appHance, and that, 
had they never resorted to the latter, they would never 
have experienced the former.' There can be no surer 
way of producing permanently weak ankles than by 
lacing them up tightly during childhood, and so pre- 
venting the natural development of their ligaments." f 

A child's walking boots ought not to be made to lace 
up, but should have elastic sides ; the latter kind of 
boot is far preferable to the former, as it does not exert 
either so much or such unequal pressure; but allows 
scope for the ankle to play, which a tightly-laced up 
boot does not. 

How in very, hot weather might sun-stroke and violent 
bleeding of the nose be prevented f 

A child, during the dog-days, is subject both ^to sun- 
stroke and to violent bleeding of the nose. iN'ow, these 
attacks might be prevented by keeping him within doors 
during the intense heat of the day (encouraging him to 
sleep the while), and by having, when he does go out, 
his head and neck well protected by a broad-brimmed 



* See Advice to a Mother, tenth edition. 

t British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
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hat, made either of straw, of Leghorn, or of cotton. A 
hat ought to be made high in the crown, in order to allow 
room for air between the head and the top of the hat : 
a shallow hat, closely covering the skull, like a skull- 
cap, is in very hot weather apt to encourage both sun- 
stroke and violent bleeding of the nose. It is, at such 
times, a good plan to imitate the foreign fashion, and to 
wind either a white handkerchief or a piece of cambric 
aroimd the hat, allowing the ends to hang down the 
back of the neck: it is quite as necessary to protect from 
the rays of the sun the nape of the neck as it is the 
head itself. A curtain at the back of both boys' hats and 
girls' bonnets will act in a similar way; indeed, children's 
hats and bonnets should, in the summer time, never be 
made without a curtain. A cabbage-leaf, on a very hot 
day, put inside the crown of the hat, makes the head 
deHghtfully cool, and protects it from the rays of the 
sun. 

Ought the colour of tlte child! s clothes to be varied 
accordivg to the season ? 

Certainly: the colour of a child's clothes is an im- 
portant consideration; the colour in the winter ought 
to be dark, as dark-coloured clothes are much warmer 
than light; while he should, on the other hand, wear 
in the summer season light-coloured clothes; and, if 
the weather be extremely hot, perfectly white dresses. 

Have you any remarks to make on a child! s waist 
being pinched in by tight clothes, and on his being gor- 
geously dressed? 

It is an abominable practice to brace a child in with 
tight clothes — ^to show off his figure to advantage, as it 
is falsely called. Girthing in a child ! Why, it is mon- 
strous ! However a lady may choose to tighten herself 
in at the waist, a child must not be subjected to such a 
foolish and cruel procedure ! A child requires freedom 
— ^room to breathe, to jump, to skip, to play, to dance, 
to throw his body into every conceivable attitude, and 
not to be swaddled up as though he were ^ -scvassssss^. 
ITature will not have such tt^siSss ^«^^^ xsl-^^ts. V^sts 
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she will not be trifled with, but will resist and rt 
all such interference, by making him crooked, defon 
and diseased. If fashion in tight-dressing is to be 
lowed, let grown-up people, who ought to know bet 
be the victims, and not innocent, hdpless children ti 
have no voice at all in the matter. No ; a child shon 
be as unrestrained as a yoimg colt in his motions, ai 
should have no tight girthing applied to him, or wc 
betide the poor unfortunate little feUow — ^he will receiv 
so much injury that time will never remove it. A child'i 
ribs are principally composed of gristle, and, like clay 
in the potter's hands, can be moulded to almost any 
shape, so that when they do become bone, they will 
retain, like clay baked in the fire, the form given them 
when gristle. 

It is perfectly absurd to dress a child up in frills and 
flowers, in silks, and satins, and velvets, and in ribbons 
all the colours of the rainbow: a child decked out in 
finery looks more like a morris-dancer than a gentle 
child. It might be all very well for a decaying beauty, 
if she be so inclined, to brighten up her fading charms 
with brilliant apparel, but it is quite out of all character 
for a ruddy, healthy, innocent child to be so bedizzened: 
his own beauty is the only ornament he requires; he 
never looks so well as when he is simply dad: 

'* Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.'* 

Thomson, 

An elaborate style of dress is quite out of place in 
the young, and is most unbecoming. There is a charm 
in simplicity: give me a child who is simple in manners 
and in dress — one 

" That makes simplicity a grace." — Ben Johnson, 

But above all things, a child should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean; you should be extravagant in clean clotiies 
for him. It is impossible for his skin to be kept clean 
unless his clothes be clean. Dress saturated with stale 
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Derspiration is a fruitful source of eruptions of the skin 
ind of many infectious diseases. Look to it, therefore, 
ind see that your child be kept, in skin and in clothes, 
3oth sweet and clean. Besides, clean clothes is a great 
idominent of a child — the greatest you can give him. 
Moreover, clean linen are the distinctive marks of a well- 
jared-for and of a gentleman's child. 

ON THE FEEDING OF A CHILD. 

Have you any further remarks to make on the value 
}f cow8^ milk as an article of food for a child? 

Let it be thoroughly understood, and let there be no 
nistake about it, as it might save an immense amount of 
mxiety and of anguish, that milk is as essential tcf a 
child's as it is to a babe's existence. "The bowl of 
bread and milk daily is as necessary for a child, up to 
nine or ten years old, as the breast of the mother is for 
the infant up to nine months."* 

Milk is a wondrous compound; it contains fuel and 
minerals ; it is a liquid, and yet the moment it enters 
the stomach it is converted into a solid — a pint of Tnillr 
becomes, as if by magic, a pound of cheese I Liquids, 
as a rule, have very little nourishment in them ; but 
milk is a glorious exception to the rule, and is as full of 
nourishment as "an egg is full of meat;" but milk the 
liquid so soon becoming, when in the stomach, milk the 
solid, is the principal reason why milk is so very nour- 
ishing, — the stomach having so much more power to 
extract nourishment out of a solid than out of a liquid. 

Milk is a splendid specimen — ^the finest we possess — 
of a nitrogenous and carbonaceous fluid ; that is to say, 
nitrogenous or flesh-formers, and carbonaceous or heat- 
producers — two essential constituents in food, fof a child 
especially. 

There is in milk every constituent of the blood, and 
therefore of the body; of the bones that form the body's 
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scaffolding; of the muscles that give strength to the 
frame ; of the fat that rounds and beautifies the coun- 
tenance ; of the ligaments that knit together the joints; 
of the sinews that give enduring energy to the liml)8 ; 
of the nerves that induce sensation and motion ; of the 
saliva that moistens the food ; of the perspiration that 
exudes from the skin; of the tear that bedews the 
cheek; of everything, in fact, that makes a living, sen- 
tient being. A child can for a length of time, indeed, 
sometimes, even for the first nine months of his life, 
entirely live and be well on milk — on either mother's or 
cow's — and on milk alone, but on no other single food 
besides. As genuine milk, therefore, can and does make 
good blood, and as "blood is the life ^thereof," milk 
stands prominently forward, especially for the young, as 
the most splendid food in the world, and has the proud 
pre-eminence of being the only food known capable by 
itself aloney without any extraneous aid whatever, of 
building up, of sustaining, and of adorning " the human 
form divine." 

What are the effects of the milk of a diseased cow on a 
child? 

Although good milk is of inestimable value, had milk 
— milk from a diseased cow — ^is poisonous — will poison 
a child — ^will bring on distressing sickness, violent 
diarrhoea, and great prostration. A mother cannot, 
therefore, be too particular in the selection of her milk- 
man ; but, what is better still, she ought/ if practicable, 
to keep her own cow ; she will then, for a certainty, 
know that the milk she gives her child is genuine, 
fresh, and from a healthy animal. 

Is milk, by soms milkman, really adulterated with any- 
thing else besides water ? 

It really is, by some unprincipled milkmen, with 
nasty messes, shamefully adulterated, namely, with 
brains, with burnt sugar, and with anato ! Hear conclusive 
evidence on the subject : — " Milk suffers as much, or 
more, than anything at the hands of adulterators. If 
it simply acquired a cerulean tint loy t\i^ a.disi\xtevM^ of 
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^ little water, and that pure, we should not so much 
^tject ; but, after the watering, it is doctored in a variety 
Qf ways. Brains are added to give it a creamy con- 
sistency, burnt sugar to preserve a due proportion of 
Saccharine matter, and anato for the colouring. All this 
^e learn from the examination, at one of the London 
police courts, of a milkman who had robbed his master, 
and who previously held the post of adulterator-in-chief. 
The compound put into the milk when properly fabri- 
cated is known to the trade as * Simpson.' It was Hook, 
we believe, who once told a city waiter to * bring him Ms 
milk and his flies in separate vessels, as they mix so 
much better when you have control of both ingredients.' 
Could we only induce milkmen to let us have our milk 
and our * Simpson ' separate, we should be equally grate- 
ful." — Bii^mingham Daily Post 

Have you any remarks to make on a milkman who 
adulterates his milk ? 

A milkman who adulterates milk should be severely 
punished by the laws of our country. Dishonest bakers, 
in China, have their ears nailed to their doors as a 
terror to evil-doers; it would be well in England to pass 
a somewhat similar law, and to enact, that the ears of 
dishonest milkmen should be nailed to their pumps. If 
adulterated milk does not kill a child outright, it makes 
him puny, rickety, and diseased, and in the end kills him 
as effectually, but more cruelly, as it tortures him the 
while. There would be very little rickets in the world 
if children had a plentiful supply of fresh genuine milk, 
free from all adulteration. 

They manage these things better in Switzerland than 
we do ; in that enlightened country they justly consider 
the adulteration of milk to be a heinous crime — child- 
slaughter — and to be punished accordingly ; the offender 
has for at least eighteen months to undergo imprison- 
ment, to lose his civil rights, and pay the costs of his 
trial. Oh ! that our legislators would pass a similar law ; 
"we should not then hear so much as "w^ tlcs^ ^<i, ^^ 
spinal complaints, of rickets, and coiiaxmi'^XKOT^^ 
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When it is remembeied that milk is the builder-in- 
ch ief of a child's body, the subject in question stands 
out as of paramount importance, and must not be trifled 
with. 

If you be stingy in most things, be extravagant in 
one — be extravagant in milk ; be utterly reckless of the I \ 
quantity of milk consumed by your children ; milk will \ ] 
lay them up stores far more valuable than any riches 
you can leave them. Oh, that my voice could be heard 
and could proclaim trumpet-tongued, through the length 
and breadth of our land, that fresh genuine milk, and 
that in abundance, is a very necessity of a child's very 
existence ! 

One evil follows another in regular sequence, — famine 
follows blight, pestilence famine, death pestilence ! One 
misfortune stepping in the track of another, is well ex- 
emplified in that famous old nursery rhyme 

'* For want of a nail the shoe was lost," 

and which is so full of sound wisdom, and of useful 
knowledge, and so appropriate to my present subject, 
that I cannot refrain from parodying it : — 

For want of milk the strength was lost, 
For want of strength the health was lost, 
For want of health the child was lost, 
And all for the want of the milk. 

Have you any observations to make on a baker adulter- 
ating his bread with alum, and with other injuHons 
messes? 

It is a wicked transaction to adulterate bread with 
alum, or with any other noxious ingredient. A baker 
guilty of such a crime, should be sent six months to the 
treadmill, and fed upon his own bread — ^his only bever- 
age to wash it down being water ! If such a plan were 
adopted, the abominable custom would soon be abated. 
But really nowadays the laws are become so very 
lenient, that the adulteration of food has ceased to be 
thought a crime — ^which it assuredly is — and takes a 
milder title, and is called a misdemeanour, and is 
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punislied by a small fine ! Dr Letheby, in one of his 
interesting lectures on the "Digestibilities of Food," 
tells us how much better our forefathei*s managed these 
things than we do, and quotes the following extract from 
the records of old London, regarding the adulteration of 
bread by bakers : — " K any default shaU be found in the 
bread of a baker in the city, the first time let him be 
drawn upon a hurdle from the Guildhall to his own 
house, through the great streets which are most dirty, 
with the faulty loaf hanging from his neck ; if a second 
time he shall be found committing the same offence, let 
him be drawn from the Guildhall through the great 
street of Cheepe, in manner aforesaid, to the pillory, and 
remain there at least one hour in the day; and the 
third time that such default shaU be found, he shall be 
■drawn, and the oven shall be pulled down, and the baker 
made to forswear the trade within the city for ever." 

Wliat do you recommend as being the most wholesome 
— white-bread or brown-bread f 

Bread made of whole-meal wheaten flour — ^that is to 
say, flour with all the bran left in it, but with the bran 
ground very fine. The bran ought then to be retained 
in the flour, but must be ground much finer than it has 
hitherto been ; as unless it be, the stomach will have a 
difficulty in digesting it, and thus indigestion wiU be 
likely to ensue ; while, if it be ground very fine, the 
bran is most wholesome and nourishing, and tends to 
keep the bowels regular, which is a most important 
•consideration, as it prevents the necessity of a child 
taking aperients. Moreover, if the flour be deprived 
of the bran, much of its nitrogenous matters and of its 
phosphates are removed — ^which is a serious loss, as they 
are both important to the health of the human economy; 
the phosphates, indeed, are essentially necessary for the 
formation of both bone and teeth. 

Bread, as a rule, is not sufficiently baked ; when it isr 
not properly baked, the stomach has to cook it before it 
can be digested. Bread, too, is often de^cierL^* \a. ^^i^5\ 
now this 18 a sad error, as salt stTeTX^iIfciftTka\)tift ^^'^^ss^- 
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and prevents wonns — a complaint a child is very lial 
to. 

Bread being the staff of life and the staple food c 
all children, demands great attention to be paid, botl 
as to its purity and to its making. It is really surpris- 
ing what apathy there is among parents as to the kind 
of bread they give their children ; although good bread 
is essentially necessary for good health ! 

Have you any further remarks to make on potatoes as 
an article of diet for a child ? 

The potato is rich in starch, but poor in gluten, and 
utterly devoid of the nitrogenous and mineral elements ; 
hence the folly of the Irish poor living principally upon 
the potato. The potato, for its starch, in making fat 
and in giving heat, 1b most valuable ; but the human 
economy requires wheaten or maze bread as well for 
the gluten, and meat and milk for the nitrogenous 
element —gluten and nitrogen being flesh-formers — 
strength-producers. As an illustration of my meaning, 
the pig, from the eating of potatoes, becomes '' as fat as 
butter ; " while the lion, from the devouring of meat, is a 
Hercules in strength. 

The potato contains no minerals; now milk- and 
water both contain minerals — minerals being essential 
for the making of teeth and of bone. 

Potatoes, bread, milk, meat, and water, are then the 
live great essentials for rearing, for strengthening, for 
fattening, for adorning a child, for making him, indeed,, 
a perfect child — of what is beautiful to behold — a truly 
healthy child ! 

Potatoes ought for a child to be well mashed ; if they 
be not, they are apt to cause convulsions. A mother 
should see to this herself : this is the chief reason why 
potatoes for him ought to be mashed, as mashed potatoes 
must of necessity be well cooked, otherwise they would 
not properly mash. To make assurance doubly sure, I 
shoidd advise a mother to have the potatoes, in ttio 
mashing, passed through a sieve, and then, of course, 
there would not be the slightest chance of their not 
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teing well mashed — of lumps of potatoes being 
swallowed by a child. Potatoes, then, should be 
thoroughly well cooked, as nothing is more difficult of 
digestion nor more unwholesome than an underdone 
potato. The cooking of a potato properly and well is, 
if health is to be considered, an essential qualification 
for a cook. Thoroughly well done, mealy potatoes are 
a splendid article of food for a child; they are most 
wholesome, and nourishing, and digestible ; they sweeten 
and purify his blood ; indeed, the potato is one of our 
best anti-scorbutics — as was well exemplified, some years 
ago, during the potato famine : scurvy of the gums and 
«corbutical eruptions then, to a fearful extent, prevailed, 
but which rapidly disappeared as the potato again 
became abundant. We did not fully appreciate the 
inestimable value of this vegetable until we were for ^ 
time almost deprived of it ! There is no real substitute 
for the potato ; no other vegetable in excellent qualities 
at all approaches it ; it has become, both for children 
and for adults, a very necessary of Hfe. 

Let me caution you against giving your child new 
potatoes. New potatoes — ^when they first come out — 
are, in point of fact, unripe potatoes, and unripe potatoes 
are most difficult of digestion, and most unwholesome. 

Is seorkale wholesome for a child, and is a variety 
of vegetables good for him ? 

Sea-kale is an excellent vegetable for him : it is whole- 
some, nourishing, and digestible. 

A variety of vegetables is very useful — sweetening 
to the blood, and opening to the bowels ; care, of course, 
being required in the selection of them. 

It would be well if a child eat more vegetables and 
less meat. Stuffing a child with much meat is most 
injurious ; it fills him with humours ; it causes eruptions 
on the skin; and it predisposes him to inflammatory 
complaints ; a child fed much on meat is usually cross 
and irritable. But still do not run into extremes; 
when a child has cut all his teeth, «. little Tafe»5^ ^^c^c^ Sa» 
essentially necessary for Mm. 
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Have you any remarks to make on the importance of 
vegetables being well cooked for a child ? 

You should be very careful in seeing that your cook 
docs her duty in this matter, and that all vegetables 
for your child be well and properly cooked. Nothing 
is hartler of digestion, nor more provocative of discom- 
fort, of pain, and misery, than underdone vegetables — 
of potatoes particularly. Many potatoes — young ones 
especially — are, when cooked, as hard as bullets, and 
about as easy of digestion ! 

It has been truly said that the way a potato is 
cooked, a chop is grilled, and a basin of gruel is made, 
is the criterion of whether a cook understands her 
business, or otherwise. They certainly are three im- 
portant requisites for a cook to know, for if they be 
not all done well, the health of the family is sure, in 
consequence, to sujffer. I have heard silly people 
declare, — that they do not know, and do not care to 
know, how food is cooked — ^it is all the same to them 
whether it be well or badly prepared. Such persons 
are deeply to be pitied, as their health is, in consequence 
of their ignorance, sure, sooner or later, to suffer. A 
good plain cook is a very necessity of health, and if of 
health, of happiness. Bad cooking is so common as to 
justify the saying that " God sends meat, and the devil 
sends cooks." How many people are made irritable 
and ill-tempered by a badly cooked dinner ! Depend 
upon it, the stomach has more to do with the temper 
than is generally supposed. How many a poor unfor- 
tunate child, too, has been compelled to swallow a dose^ 
of nauseous physic in consequence of the cook not 
having done her duty — the mother herseK being per- 
fectly ignorant of such matters ! The right way ta 
rectify the crying evil of bad cooks, is for every young 
lady to be instructed in the mystery of cooking. Depend 
upon it, young ladies thus informed would be in greater 
request for wives than those who are perfectly ignorant 
of the culinary department, although they — the latter — 
can dash off a brilliant fantasia on t\ie i^\asio. %^^^\i 
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sounds will not satisfy a hungry child, and will not keep 
him in health ! 

If my child he gross, do you think it well to give him 
occasionally an egg for his dinner. in lieu of meat ? 

I do : a lightly hoiled egg with hread and hutter to 
eat with it, and with milk and water (in equal propor- 
tions) to drink with it, form an admirahle occasional 
dinner for a child, especially if he he gross. The white 
of the egg is a flesh-former, and the yolk of the egg is a 
fat-former and a heat-giver : the white of the egg ought, 
therefore, as well as the yolk, to he eaten. Some people 
only eat the yolk, thinking that the principal strength- 
ening properties reside in it, and throw the white away, 
as being comparatively useless ! Now, this is a great 
mistake, as I have just shown ; hut unless a mother he 
told these matters, it is utterly impossible she should 
know them intuitively : hence the importance of giving 
" counsel " to a mother in all things appertaining to 
the health of her children. 

Do you approve of an occasional fish-dinner for a 
child? 

I do, provided care be taken in the selection. The 
best fish for a child is either cod, or turbot, or sole, or 
whiting — the two last fish, sole and whiting, being 
called, from their delicacy, lightness, and digestibility, 
the partridge and pheasant of the sea. Salmon, fresh 
herring, and mackerel are all too rich for the delicate 
stomach of a child, and therefore ought to be avoided. 
If fish be given to a child, great care must be taken in 
removing every bone from it, or a bone might stick in 
his throat, which might necessitate surgical aid for its 
removal. 

Have you any advice to offer as to my giving my child 
condiments, such as mustard and pepper ? 

The only condiment that should be given to a child 
is salt — and that must be given. Mustard and pepper 
are most injurious to a child, and should therefore neveii 
be given to him. The delicate coa\.a oi ^iSa %\»Qtaas2^ ^^ 
not require stimulating eithex m^iJo. ^^Y^^'t ^^ ^'>is^ 
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mustard ; indeed, I will go so for as to say that I con- 
sider both pepper and mustard are for a child slow 
poisons. An old East Indian with his stomach wom 
out might require to be stimulated with pepper and 
mustard, but certainly not so a tender, and healthy, and 
delicately-nerved child. 

Have you any remarks to make on water obtained by 
means either of the Artesian tcelly or of the American 
tube well ? 

Water obtained by means either of the Artesian well 
or of the American tube well is, for drinking purposes, 
far better and purer than that obtained from pumps ;. 
hence, in the building of houses, the antiquated pump 
should be abolished, and either the Artesian well or the 
American tube well should take its place. The human 
family is deeply indebted to the American for this most 
useful and health-giving invention. 

What should a child drink with his dinner ? 

Either milk or water. Water and milk are the only 
two beverages a child requires. I have, in previous 
conversations, entered very fully into the value of milk; 
I will now, if you please*, speak of the value of water 
as a child's beverage : 

Water is a glorious beverage for a child ; it quenches 
his thirst — ^nothing does more so than water; it re- 
freshes him, quite as much as wine, and without any 
of the ill effects of wine; it nourishes him — there is 
great nourishment in water; it promotes digestion — 
nothing assists the digestion of food more than water ; 
it is a famous appetiser — a draught of water at the 
commencement of a meal wiU often induce an appetite ; 
it is a folly to say that a child should not drink before 
he eats, — ^nature in this, as in everything else, is the 
best guide, and a child often craves for a draught of 
water just before commencing his dinner, and he ought, 
by all means, to have it ; it is a diluent, and waSies 
and carries away crudities and impurities from the 
stomach ; it is an aperient, one of the finest and mildest 
in the world, neither injuring the coats 0/ the stomcwih. 
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nor weakening the iierves of the bowels^ as the constant 
taking of purgatives assuredly will do ; it is a diuretic, 
one of the best promoters of urine we possess, and, 
unlike all other diuretics, it is equable iu its operation, 
not acting violently one moment, and having a con- 
trary effect the next. There is another blessed quality 
in water, — ^a child never drinks more of it thau will do 
him good, nor can it by any possibility do him harm, 
which is more than can be said either of wine or of 
beer ! The giving a child either wine or beer has often 
educated him, to his utter ruin, to be a drunkard ! 

What can be more reviving than a glass of cold water 
on a hot day ? The Proverbs of Solomon, when speak- 
ing of " good news from a far country," from its being 
80 refrei^bing, likens it "as cold water to a thirsty 
souL" •' 

A glass of pure sparkling cold spring water is, in 
hot weather, a draught £t for the gods ! Water is one 
of the grand necessaries of life : a person could live a 
length of time on water, and on water alone — ^while, in 
a short time, on wine or beer or spirits, or on solid food, 
he would die. How important it is, then, that water 
being so vitally essential to the human economy should 
be pure, and good, and plentiful ! The first duty of a 
nation is to look well to the purity and to the abundahce 
of the water supply. 

Which is the hest for drinking purposes^ hard or soft 
tcater ? 

Hard water, provided it be free from organic matter. 
Hard water, as it usually contains quantities of carbonic 
acid, is more refreshing than soft water; indeed, soft 
water is, from the comparative absence of carbonic acid, 
insipid — ^resembling in taste, distilled water. Hard 
water contains an abundance of calcareous matter, which 
is good for the animal frame, more especially for the 
bones ; indeed, if it were not for plenty of milk, and for 
an abundance of calcareous matter in the water, tha 
bones would in childhood not "ha'v^ MScL'ea ^^ Q^issciaiG^ 
cflime, and they would be soft, axA ^Q\sX.^\k«^^ ^^^ 
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twist in every form and shape but the right — they 
would be, in point of fact, rickety : — " The testimony 
of public taste is decidedly in feivour of hard water. 
It is usually rendered hard by the suspension in it of 
calcareous substances, which are rendered soluble by 
the presence of carbonic acid. Water containing earthy 
carbonates is usually bright, hard, pleasant to the taste,. 
and refreshing, while pure water is soft, tasteless, and 
affords none of that sense of exhilaration which is always 
associated with * the crystal spring.' The French 
savans, when inquiring after water for the supply of 
Paris, found that more conscripts are rejected in soft 
water districts, on account of imperfect development 
and stunted growth, than in the hard ; and they con- 
cluded that calcareous matter in water is essential to 
the formation of tissues. In these islands it appears 
that the death-rate is influenced by the water supply, 
not only as to its sufficiency and the amount of organic 
matter suspended in it, but also as to its relative hard- 
ness. Glasgow and Manchester are supplied with soft 
waters, and have high death-rates; Birmingham, Bristol, 
Newcastle, and "Warwick have hard waters and low 
death-ratea It may be said that in towns supplied 
with water of more than ten degrees of hardness, the 
average mortality is about 22 per 1000, while in those 
supplied with softer water it is about 26 per 1000." — 
City Press. 

Do you advise a young child, who is weak and' lowy 
to have beer and tcine to strengthen him ? 

I must raise my voice against the present abomin- 
able and pernicious plan of giving a young child, 
because he is weak and low, beer and wine. Depend 
upon it, the system is a vile one, and based on error, 
and that, instead of giving strength, it wiU most 
assuredly induce weakness. If you wish to strengthen 
your child, give him nourishing food, and not stimu- 
lating drinks. Beer and wine would assuredly excite 
him, and excitement is a proo^ not of strength, but of 
weakness, I do not say that wine and "be^x ^niH not. 
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in some forms of disease, do a child good, but that 
must be decided by a judicious medical man. 

It is now a well-ascertained fact that, to the human 
economy, beer, wine, and spirits are, in health, not at all 
necessary; nay, that they often act as poisons, espe- 
cially to the very young. A mother should therefore 
pause before she give a stimulant of any kind to her 
healthy offepring ; and she ought not to give them even 
to her unhealthy children, unless they be expressly 
ordered by a sensible and experienced doctor. If this 
" counsel " of mine were strictly followed, how much 
misery, disease, and death might be averted ! The 
plague-spot of England is drunkenness ! 

Whatever is absolutely necessary for the well-being 
of the human race, such, for instance, as air, and water, 
and bread, the Almighty puts at small cost within the 
easy reach of most people; it is only the luxuries which 
are not necessary, but are often even detrimental, that 
are costly and difficult to obtain ; and well they should 
be so, or the world would be more overrun with disease 
than it now is ! 

Air, water, nulk, and bread are, for a child, the four 
essentials of life — with them he may live and thrive ; 
without them he must pine away and die ! As they 
are so vitally important, how necessary it is that they 
should, one and all, be pure and good — air and water 
being free from all contamination, milk and bread being 
free from all adulteration. 

Some parents are in the habit of stuffing a child, of 
coaxing him to eat rfwre than he is inclined — more than 
his appetite craves for; what say you concerning it? 

Some children are like cormorants, for they eat 
gluttonously, and bolt what they eat. " A child's eyes 
are larger than his stomach," is an old saw containing 
much sound wisdom. How often is a child made sick, 
and cross, and ill by his eating more than his stomach 
can digest! It is the bounden duty of a mother to 
watch him carefully while he is a^ 1^ ^ca3ks:i<st^ «s^ \Ry 
see that be does not in eating o^etsXe^ Wjj^ \kQK5S^^ ^ 
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prudence : depend upon it, more children die bm 
stuffing than from starvation; and if they do not 
actually die, a stufifed child lays the foundation fiff 
future misery in the shape of either dyspepsia or lifs 
complaint. Eating much food, instead of giviBg 
strength, induces dehility. You may stuff a child 
until you completely take away his strength ! He miut, 
if he is to digest what he eats, eat moderately. If joa 
want to extinguish a little fire, load it with coals ; bd 
if you vnah. to keep it in, feed it moderately and by 
slow degrees. A stufiFed child always looks flabhy and 
unliealthy, and is exceedingly liable to eruptions on the 
skin, which eruptions are often difficult to heal — ^nay, 
are dangerous to heal; they must he looked upon as 
safety valves ; the right way of getting rid of these 
breakings-out is stopping some of the supplies, adopting 
a more rational way of feeding him, and not cramming 
him as turkeys are crammed — stuffed almost to bursting ! 
A little child is, in feeding, like a little bird, — neither 
the one nor the other will bear cramming with impunity. 
Oh, it is a grievous sin to stuff a little child ! 

Never should a child, then, be allowed to stuff, to 
eat immoderately, or be forced to eat up what remains 
on his plate ; if he be, he is sure to have, in conse- 
quence, a disordered stomach and a long fast : 

" As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use, 
Turns to restraint." — Shakspeare, 

Might not a mother be too particular in dieting her 
child ? 

She might, if she does not vary his food frequently, 
be in that respect too particulgu*. A variety of whole- 
some food is necessary for a child after he have passed 
the first two or three years of his existence; after, 
indeed, he has cut the whole of his first set of teeth — 
twenty ; but a mother cannot be too particular in not 
allowing her child to partake of rich, indigestible, and 
unwholesome eatables, such as plum-puddixi^^ rich 
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pastry, cheese-cakes, custards, and improper food of 
that kind, quite unfit for a child's delicate stomach. 
A mother who is particular in such matters thinks of 
the future and of the after consequences; while a 
mother who is not particular thinks only of her child's 
present gratification, and shuts her eyes to what might 
follow. " People who love downy peaches are not apt 
to think of the stone, and sometimes jar their teeth 
terribly against it." — George Eliot, 

Have you any further remarks to make on a child 
dining with his parents? 

A chUd, dining with his parents, elevates and refines 
his tastes, his habits, and behaviour, at a time of life, 
too, when he is most susceptible of impressions. A 
child is a great imitator, and soon becomes, according 
to his company, either a clown or a gentleman. " It 
is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage is 
caught, as men take diseases, one of another." — Shak- 
speare. 

Are you fond of fruit for a child ? 
I am, if it be given in moderation, if it be properly 
selected, and if it be perfectly ripe and sound. For 
instance — oranges, currants, the inside of gooseberries, 
grapes, raspberries, and strawberries. The strawberry 
is, for a child, the king of fruits. Dr Boteler once 
quaintly said of it, that " doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never did," — 
meaning thereby that the strawberry is, as a fruit, as 
near perfection as anything in this world can be. 

Grapes are a splendid fruit for a sick child; they 
quench his thirst, they refresh his spirits, they abate 
his fever — and there are few complaints of children 
without more or less of fever, or rather of feverishness. 
There is scarcely an ailment of children that grapes 
might not be given in, not only with impunity, but 
with benefit. Of course I mean hothouse grapes, ripe 
and sound, and good. Truly, grapes are for the sick — 
for children especially — a boon and a blessing. 

The iom grand fruits for a child aie,— ^■^^X^^^^^^^.'^ 
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grapes, strawberries, and the inside of ripe gooseberries, 
they each and all cool and cleanse the mouth, refresh 
the spirits, sweeten the blood, and tend to open the 
bowels. 

Stewed apples are wholesome, and nourishing, and 
agreeable to the palate ; moreover, they have excellent 
aperient qualities, which, provided a child's bowels be 
inclined to be costive, is a great recommendation. The 
manner of stewing apples is to peel them, to take out 
the cores, and then to slice the apples, and to put them, 
with a little raw sugar, into a pipkin; to cover the 
pipkin over, and place it in the oven, and to let the 
apples stew until they be reduced to a nice soft pulp, 
when they will be ready for use. 

Let me strongly caution you not to give your child 
either nuts or walnuts, or plums or cherries. I have 
known them — ^nuts especially — ^when given to young 
children, to cause convulsions. A child seldom pro- 
perly chews his food — ^he is apt to bolt it whole ; now 
an unchewed nut is very hard of digestion; indeed, 
it is not digested at all, but passes, just as he had 
swallowed it, through his bowels : hence the folly and 
the danger of giving such fruit to a child. 

Convulsions in a child are, nine times out of ten, 
preventable ! A doctor in investigating the cause of 
the convulsion can generally trace it to some improper 
article of diet ! If the convulsion be caused by igno- 
rance it is lamentable ; if it be induced by over- 
indulgence it is cruel — ^the mother knowing the while 
the child is eating it, that it is not proper food for him ; 
but she allows him, for peace and quietness, to have it. 
It would be much more to the purpose for a child to 
cry because he cannot get it, than to cry from the pain 
in consequence of having eaten it ! 

How many a time have I been called to a child in 
violent and long-continued convulsions ; and at length, 
after giving enema after enema, a large quantity of 
undigested currants have been dislodged, and instantly 
the convulsions^ as if by magic, had ceased. Perhaps 
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ill this very case the mother had, over and over again, 
been warned not on any account to give currants to her 
child ; but she, because he had cried for currant cake, 
•gave it him to stop his cries and his importunities. Oh, 
-when will a mother in such matters learn wisdom, and 
insist upon obedience — ^upon implicit obedience? In 
many cases only from bitter and painful experience, 
And sometimes, alas ! when it be too late, too late, too 
late! 

I have known the skins of apricots and plums— 
which pass through the bowels undigested — produce in 
a child all the symptoms of worms; indeed, so truly 
have these signs of worms been marked, that enemata 
and powders for worms have been prescribed, which 
have actually brought away the skins of the fruit which 
had been lodging in ihe bowels, and thus the cure has 
been accomplished. The above facts emphatically pro- 
<;laim the importance of a mother being most cautious 
in the kind of fruit she gives her child. 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make on sugar 
Jor a child ? 

Sugar ought only to be given to a child in modera- 
tion ; but remember that in moderation it is necessary 
to his economy : it is, in small quantities, wholesome, 
nourishing, fattening, and opening to the bowels ; but, 
in excess, it is injurious to the teeth, causing them to 
decay; cloying to the stomach, taking away his appe- 
tite; and disordering his liver, making him bilious, for 
■** over sweetness breedeth gall." — Hooker, 

Poisoned confectionary, — Beware, ye mothers, of con- 
fectionary ! Many a child's stomach has been ruined, 
his appetite destroyed, and his teeth decayed by foolish 
indulgent mothers ; besides, confectionary is oftentimes 
actually poisoned with chromate of lead, and with other 
deleterious substances, as I have proved in my other 
book. Advice to a Mother, and which the following 
facts will help to corroborate : — " A number of dealers 
have been recently fined in heavy sums by tha BxiW^ss. 
magistrates for vending * poiaonedL coxAaeXAJcrwa:^^ "1!^^ 
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confections were adulterated with chromate of lead 
and terra alba (pipe-clay)." — The Birmingliam Daihj 
Gazette, Jan. 13, 1871. 

Sweets after dinner, — Stuffing a child who has just 
made a hearty dinner with sweets — ^as is the custom of 
some mothers — is folly in the extreme; it is impossible^ 
if he be so treated, that digestion can properly be per- 
formed, and a disordered stomach, accompanied with 
loathing and sickness, will probably result : " The full 
stomach loatheth the honeycomb." 



ON THE NURSERY. 

What are some of the esseiitials in the building of a 
house? 

In the building of a house. Bacon's advice thereon 
should be borne in mind : " Houses are built to live in, 
more than to look on ; therefore, let use be preferred 
before uniformity, except where both may be had." 

Some of the principal essentials to be considered in 
the building of a house are : (1.) Aspect ; (2.) Good 
atmosphere; (3.) Good soil; (4.) Good drainage; (5.) 
Good water ; (6.) Good nursery ; (7.) Lofty rooms and 
spacious hall; (8.) An open fire-place in every room 
and in the hall ; (9.) A well- drained and well-ventilated 
water-closet, plentifully supplied with water. 

Aspect of a House, — With regard to the best aspect 
in the building of a house, an angle midway between 
east and west should, whenever practicable, be chosen; 
as then, some part of the day, both front and back of 
the house will be favoured with the rays of the sun. 
This is an important consideration ; for if it be a south 
and north aspect the rays of the sun will on the south, 
during the summer months, be much too powerful to 
be either healthy or agreeable; while, on the north, 
the rays of the sun being absent, the rooms will on 
that side be sure to be damp and comfortless. " We 
do not want to exclude the sun ; on the contrary, we 
set our traps for his beams, and do our best to catch 
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cheerful light and pleasant warmth by concerted aspect 
and choice position," — Tlie Times. 

As^pect of Nursery, — ^The south-east is perhaps the 
best aspect for a nursery, as the morning sun shines 
into the room, making it most cheerful ; the rosy light 
streaming and gleaming through the casement is beauti- 
ful to behold; besides, there is nothing like a good 
beginning, and the early sunshine is apt to make a 
child for the rest of the day bright and happy. If the 
south-east be not practicable, the north-west should be 
selected, as then the sun towards the evening will visit 
the room — ^not too fiercely, but tempered and subdued 
by the north. Taking, then, everything into considera- 
tion, either a south-east or a north-west aspect should 
be chosen for a nursery. 

Good Atmosphere. — Be careful that the atmoephere 
be not polluted either with smoke, or with manufac- 
tories, or with bad or imperfect drains. One proof of 
pure air is, certain flowers, such as primroses, cowslips, 
and roses, flourishing there. "When you find that . 
flowers and shrubs will not endure a certain atmosphere, 
it is a very significant bint to the human creature to 
remove out of that neighbourhood." — Mayhew. 

Good Soil. — Choose, whenever practicable, either a 
sandy or gravelly soil. Clay and cat's-brain hold tbe 
wet ; and a house built upon it is sure, in the winter 
time, to be damp. 

Good Drainage. — ^Drainage is one of the most im- 
portant considerations in the building of a house, and 
therefore demands great attention to be paid to it. 
The misfortune of it is, the young are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the evil effects of bad drainage — far more so 
than are adults; but be they young, or be they old, 
woe betide the unfortunate dwellers of a house badly 
drained ! Bad drainage may truly be styled a whole- 
sale murderer! Let me show you "wrhat bad drainage 
will do in causing diphtheria. Alas ! it is not a solitary 
case ! Bad drainage, by generating gasttici "fe^^t.^ ^^'s^^ 
iever, diphthen&, diarrhoea, dy8eii\.ex^', &g., &,^5,., ^^R»^3sa^'a» 
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many a home in England, and will continue to do so 
until people are perfectly cognisant of the enormity of 
the evil, and will take proper steps accordingly to abate 
it I have no hesitation in saying, that bad drainage 
(of course including water poisoned thereby) is the cause 
of, at least, half the deaths of England! Should such 
things be? But to our case, which is one of deep inte- 
rest, and which greatly concerns the health and wealth 
and welfare of our country. An extract of the letter 
(which appeared in the Times of September 6th, 1871) 
I am about to read to you is from the pen of the Eev. 
W. J. Stracey, Kector of Buxton, Norwich: — "The 
following is a true story. When James Chipperfield, 
a labouring man, forty-two years of age, of the parish 
of Skeyton, left his home on Saturday morning, August 
19, for his work in the harvest field, he left behind biTn 
a wife and eight children. By Sunday, August 27, he 
and four of his children were dead and buried, and 
another little boy, nine years of age, was apparently 
. dying on Saturday last when I called at the house.* 
Let any of us picture to ourselves, if we can, a house- 
hold of ten persons suddenly reduced to four survivors 
in a few days' time. The man was a good husband and 
father, and had worked twenty years or more on the 
same farm, so had done his duty in his state of life. 
The cottage stands on a hill, on a dry and light soil, 
Avith no trees about it. The apparent cause of this 
waste of life is, as usually, defective drainage, filth 
percolating into the well water. I can point to four 
parsonage houses around me here where deaths have 
occurred entirely from this same cause. I believe the 
same evil exists in thousands of houses, where nothing 
of the kind is suspected till some severe illness breaks 
out and carries off its victims." Towns are oftentimes 
freer from infectious diseases than villages are: the 



* Before this letter appeared in print in the Times, the poor 
boy died, thus adding another victim to the already long cata- 
logue of deaths. 
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reason is obvious, — towns are frequently tolerably well 
<lrained, while villages are sometimes not drained at all. 
Tell me tlie state of the drainage of a place, and I can 
pretty nearly compute the death-rate ! Oh ! when will 
the eyes of the country be opened to this most momentous 
^^uestion? 

Good Water, — A good and plentiful supply of both 
rain and spring water are absolutely necessary. The 
spring shoiid be carefully guarded against the possibility 
of a drain contaminating it, or fearful consequences will 
probably ensue. The water should be " bright, hard, 
pleasant to the taste, and refreshing," and from a 
tolerably deep well, which well should be free from all 
land'-springs. Impure water is one of the most frequent 
causes of mfantile diarrhoea, and of a host of other com- 
plaints that it would, at the present time, be tedious 
to enumerate; indeed, impure water, impure air, and 
imperfect drainage are the three great engines of destruc- 
tion and of death 1 Now all these causes are avoidable : 
what a fearful responsibility, then, rests on the goveiln- 
ing bodies of our towns and cities ! Bain-water. — 
Arrangements should be made to ensure, during the 
whole year, a plentiful supply of rain-water, as children 
ought not, on any account whatever, to be washed with 
any other. 

How to breed Cholera! — ^You might readily do it — 
-cholera being in the neighbourhood — ^if you will still 
persist in dnnking water contaminated with the per- 
<jolations of drain-fluid, such drain-fluid containing faecal 
matter. Imperfect drains are the hot-beds of cholera! 
And how few drains are perfect ! The making of proper 
drains is a science still to be learned. Cholera is bred 
not in the air we breathe, but in the water we drink. 
There is very little pure water to be found ; it is nearly 
i\R contaminated by drains — ^by faecal matter ! " Let it 
be always remembered cholera lives not in the air, as 
most imagine; it makes its home and fortress in the 
water. The air we breathe circulates freely^ a!id^\^iSKs>4i^ 
quickJj. It cornea from one ocean asA "^«aaft» qjvs:^<3^^ 
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over another. The entire atmosphere over the metro- 
polis changes every quarter of an hour, or even oftener. 
Kot so the water. It settles; it stagnates; it creeps; 
it filters; it retains all we impart; it is the medium of 
communication between hundreds who never saw or 
heard of one another. We can do something with it: 
the air defies our control" — The Times, 

Good Nursery. — ^This is the most important room of 
the house, and great care should therefore be bestowed 
in the planning and in the arranging of it. It should 
be large and lofty, and if at the top of the house so 
much the better, as the air is purer there, and the 
children might make as much noise as they like — and 
they ought, if they are well, to make a great deal — 
without disturbing the equanimity of the other mem- 
bers of the household. The windows — two are better 
than one — should be large, and should be protected^ 
on the inside, by bars. The best aspect for a nursery 
I have spoken of in a previous conversation, and on 
other arrangements of a nursery I have entered rather 
fully into in my other work — Advice to a Mother — to 
which I beg to refer you. 

In a small, close, low-ceilinged nursery you are either 
frozen or fried ; you are either, if the door and window be 
shut, poisoned by your own breaths; or, if the door and 
windows be opened, you are made martyrs of lumbago, 
of stifF-neck, of bronchitis, or sore throat. The nursery, 
then, should, to prevent all these undesirable contin- 
gencies, be lofty and spacious — one of the largest and 
best ventilated rooms in the whole house. 

Lofty Rooms and Spacious Hall, — It is grievous that 
many architects plan such low ceilings and miserable 
little bedrooms. Those who do can have but little idea 
of hygienic principles. It might be said that those who 
build cannot afford the space. I reply, that if they 
cannot afford the space for large bedrooms, they might, 
at all events, for lofty ones, as they have a right to build 
houses as high up to the sky as they choose — not having 
to pay for land there ! Spaciom HalL — ^The hall might 
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be considered as the lungs of the house. It is there- 
fore desirable, in a house of any pretensions, to have a 
spacious hall. If it be so, it wfll ventilate and sweeten 
the whole of the house. 

An open Fire-place in every Boom, and in the Hall, — 
An architect who plans any room without a fire-place in 
it, be it either for the rich or for the poor, for an adult 
or for a child, ought to be ashamed of himselfl He is 
committing a grievous offence against health ; he is, in 
point of fact, nothing more nor less than an ignoramtts, 
totally unacquainted with the first principles of health 
and of the knowledge of his profession. A room with- 
out a fire-place, occupied at night by one or two persons, 
becomes before morning, unless either the door or win- 
dow be left open, a poisoned chamber ! An open fire- 
place is very desirable in a hall, and "is far preferable to 
a stove j indeed, I may truly say that in the winter time 
ii fire in the hall is most necessary ! If in the winter 
time there be not a fire in the hall, the hall will assuredly 
be damp, and if the hall be damp, the dampness will 
spread through the whole house. 

A well-drained and well-ventilated Water-closet, — 
Every house of any size should have a well-drained and 
well-ventilated water-closet abundantly supplied with 
water. There is one piece of advice I wish to give you, 
which appears to be trifling, but which, in reality, is very 
important, namely, let the lid of the water-closet, when 
not in use, be always closed ; if it be not, the air of the 
water-closet and of the whole house will be poisoned, as 
the effluvia from all the water-closets in the neighbour- 
hood will be absorbed through the water of the closet, 
and in consequence of the draught from the lid being 
open, it will fill the house with smell, and with any in- 
fection which may be rife in the neighbourhood, and 
which often leads to disease, and sometimes even to 
death. These facts bear out a former assertion which I 
made, namely, that trivial things, as they often lead to 
mighty results, are not to be ]iegLeiCt^^\ Ts\a^\s^«5^ 
•of the water-closet should, duim^ ^iJcv.^ ^«:^-\k£Si^,"\i^^sS^» 
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open. The mistress of the house should see that this 
counsel is carried out, or the air of the whole house wiU 
be tainted and poisoned. A water-closet, if not well 
looked after, is truly pestilential ! 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make on ihe^ 
ventilation of a nursery ? 

Good air is of as paramount importance as good food ; 
and air cannot be good unless it be constantly changed. 
Nothing, not even stagnant water, becomes more foul 
and poisonous than stagnant air ! There must be, if 
there is to be perfect health, a constant supply of fresh 
and pure air, not only in the nursery, but in every other 
room in the house — ^not only in the day, but in the 
night season. " Nor yet have I a word to say against 
the wretched city poor. 'God help them ! They cannot 
get fresh air. My complaint is lodged against higher 
sinners, — people who ought to know better ; mothers of 
families, who keep their children in almost airtight 
nurseries ; mistresses of households, who allow their 
young people to sit in the same parlours all day with- 
out changing the atmosphere thereof; excellent old- 
school people, who think an open window or a fire in a 
bedroom a very * unwholesome thing,' yet have no ob- 
jection to send their delicate daughters from the warm 
parlour fire-sides to undress in an apartment that rivals 
in temperature * the frosty Caucasus.' " * 

The nursery windows should, the moment the child 
leaves the room, be thrown wide open. If windows 
were more opened than they are, there would be far less 
illness than there is. There is an old saw worth re- 
membering : — 

** If you open the windows more, 

You will keep doctors from the door. " 

The poisonous efiects of breathing impure air is well 
told by Mr Hopley in his Lectures on the Education of 



* Good Words; "Give us Air." By the author of **John 
Balifax, Gentleman.'* 
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Man, and as the subject is of vital importance to the 
well-being of the community — of children especially — 
I cannot refrain from giving it in his very words : — " In 
about two and a half minutes, all the blood contained in 
the human system, amounting in the adult to nearly 
three gallons, traverses the respiratory surfeice. Every 
one, then, who breathed an impure atmosphere two and 
a half minutes, has every particle of his blood acted on 
by the vitiating air. Every particle has become less 
vital, less capable of repairing structures, or of carrying 
on functions ; and the longer such air is respired, the 
more impure it becomes, and the more corrupted grows 
the blood. Permit me to repeat, that after breathing two 
and a haK minutes an atmosphere incapable of properly 
oxygenating the fluids which are traversing the lungs, 
every drop of blood in the human being is more or less 
poisoned; and in two and a half minutes more, every the 
minutest part of all man's fine-wrought organs has been 
visited and acted upon by this poisonous fluid — the ten- 
der, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the sensitive nerves, 
the heart, the brain, together with the skin, the 
muscles, the bones throughout their structures — ^in short, 
the entire being. There is not a point in the human 
frame but has been traversed by vitiated blood — not a 
poiut but must have suffered injury." 

Thorough ventilation, good drainage, and an abun- 
dant supply of pure water, are of vital importance to 
the young ;- nearly all the contagious diseases they are 
liable to are owing either to bad ventilation, or to im- 
perfect drainage, or to impure or scant supply of water. 
How necessary it is, then, that these subjects should be 
well investigated, that proper and speedy means should 
be used to ensure the rectification of such gigantic evils. 
Why, they are the three most important questions of 
the day, and require attending to at once, and before 
many more valuable lives are sacrificed. Tell me the 
state of drainage, of ventilation, and of water supply of 
a town, and I will give you pretty iiftas"^ \^ ^<^'Bi^--'c?i^^ 
— whether it be high or low \ TYiey ^'fcoK.^'^ "^^ V^^-s^S^ 
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of a town more than any other causes whatever, or than 
all other causes put together. The misfortune of it is, 
too, those who have no voice in rectifying the gigantic 
evils — namely, children — suffer the most from " con 
tagious blastments : " 

** The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. " 

Shcbkspeare, 

The want, in some parts of the country, of sanitary 
appliances is, like unto a plague, decimating the inhabi- 
tants : — " The state of some parts of Monmouthshire, as 
regards sanitary arrangements, is reported to demand 
most serious attention. The want of privy accommoda- 
tion, which prevails to an extent which will scarcely be 
credited, the defective drainage, the proximity of pig- 
styes to dwelling-houses, &c., have done, and are doing, 
just what might be expected. Pontnewydd and Cwm- 
bran, viQages between Newport and Pontypool, have 
suffered frightfully from typhoid fever. Blaenafon, a 
town numbering some 8000 inhabitants, is in a deplor- 
able state, and measles are cairfying off the children at 
the rate of six or seven a day. Such was the number 
of deaths there last week, that it is computed that the 
death-rate had risen to the frightful figure of 163 per 
1000, instead of the usual proportion of about 22 per 
1000. To cope with this awful mortality there are but 
three medical men. The Local Board has at last held 
an extraordinary meeting, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to go round with the inspector of nuisances, * to 
inspect the existing nuisances, and to take such steps as 
they really deem necessary for the removal of the same 
at once.'" — The Times, 

Can you recommend any plan, in very hot weather, to 
keep the house cool ? 

If you wish, in very hot weather, to keep the house 
cool, have, on its south side, all the windows and outer 
doors closed, and the window-blinda dcr^TL \ Wt "have. 
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on its noiih side, all the windows and the outer doors 
opened — door-chains being on the while for protection. 

Can you devise any plan to improve the nurses of a 
nursery ? 

There is nothing like having, where a mother is rich 
enough to afford it, a lady to superintend the nursery — 
one who has seen better days — " a lady superintendent," 
to be, as it were, a mother's locum tenensy when the 
mother herself is necessarily compelled to be out of the 
way. If " a lady superintendent " — a lady nurse — in- 
4stead of a common menial were in charge of a nursery, 
how much misery, illness, vulgarity, bad habits, acci- 
dents, and annoyances might be prevented ! Ignorant, 
low, unprincipled nurses are the bane of a nursery, and 
oftentimes ruin both the character and the health of a 
<jhild for life ! There are, alas ! too many educated 
girls who have been brought up as, and who really are, 
ladies, but who, from some unforeseen events, are reduced 
to poverty, and who would be glad to have the chance 
of becoming " lady superintendents." It would be open- 
ing a field for them, which they much need, the market 
for governesses being sadly overstocked. 

By adopting the plan, then, of a lady nurse, you 
oftentimes remove your children from evil influences, 
from low ways, from vulgar talk, and from vile pronun- 
ciation, and you turn them out at once ladies and 
gentlemen. The foundation of a great deal that is low 
and bad in character is laid in early life by the com- 
panionship of servants — there is no mistake about it. It 
certainly is, therefore, where wealth is at command, 
most desirable to obtain the help of a lady nurse — ^it 
cannot be too strongly recommended. You should beair 
in mind that the first impressions are the strongest, the 
most enduring, and the most difficult to eradicate ; in- 
deed, in some cases they are so strong — they have been, 
as it were, so engrained into the character, as to become 
second najjure, and to be beyond human power to de- 
stroy. The mind of a child has been likft\v't<5L\»^ ^\5s5ss^ 
sheet of white paper, on which, '^omtcis:^ \»aK7c^^ ^^s^ 
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characters you choose. If the characters be unsightly, 
no after efifort will entirely efface them — the page is for 
ever disfigured.* 

Have you any remarks to make on a child r&inaining 
at home while house-painting is going on ? 

Many a child — a delicate one especially — dates his 
ill-health from remaining in a house while it is being 
painted. The basis of nearly all paints is white-lead, 
and white-lead is an insidious and deadly poison. It 
will produce constipation, and lead-colic, and lead-paky ; 
it w^ break down the health of the strongest constitu- 
tion, and be difl&cult to get out of the system. My ad- 
vice to you is, send, by all means, your child away 
from home — to the sea-side if you can — until the paint be 
quite dry, and until all smell of the paint have disap- 
peared. It is not only the white-lead that is injurious, 
but likewise " the turpes," or turpentine, which poison 
the air, and is most damaging to a child. The smell of 
turpentine produces a species of intoxication, which is 
most detrimental to a child's health. A poor unfor- 
tunate child, then, while painting is going forward, runs 
the gauntlet of a double poisoning — of white-lead and 
of turpentine. It should be borne in mind, moreover, 
that a child is far more susceptible of poison than is an 
adult, which, of course, materially adds to the danger. 

Have you any hints to offer as to the Mixen-hole ? 

'No vegetable matter, such as cabbage leaves, potato 
parings, turnip and apple peelings, should be allowed to 
be put into the mixen-hole. If it be, it may, by de- 



* A writer in the TiTneSy under the signature of " Mater," and 
who first suggested lady-superintendents, advocates, with great 
earnestness, the necessity of them in a nursery. She justly 
designates them, not as menials, but as ** lady-nurses," they 
having, of course, under their charge under-nurses to do all the 
menial work. The fact is, a ** lady-superintendent " is the lieu- 
tenant to give the command, and to see that orders are properly 
obeyed, while the mother — ^the captain — is out of the way, at- 
tending to her other necessary duties. The suggestion is a most 
valuable one. 
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composing, breed either cholera, or gastric fever, or 
diarrhoea, or dysentery, or diphtheria. All vegetable 
matter, if not given to the pigs, should be daily dug 
into the garden soil, where it will be innocuous, and 
will make capital manure. The mixen-hole should be 
set apart solely for the privy soil and for the ashes — 
ashes being an excellent deodoriser of faecal matter. 
The disgusting smell of a mixen-hole arises chiefly from 
decaying and decayed vegetable matter being mixed 
with the night soil, and which poisons a whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

Have you any further remarks to make on the furni- 
ture of a nursery f 

The less furniture a nursery contains the better, for 
much furniture obstructs the free circulation of the air, 
and, moreover, prevents a child from taking proper 
exercise and necessary play in the room. What little 
fomiture there is in it should be of the plainest and 
strongest character ; it is perfectly absurd to put costly 
fomiture into a room, that is sure, if children be good 
for anything, to be knocked about and injured. The 
best furniture of a nursery is the children themselves, 
and, unlike furniture in general, they improve by knock- 
ing and by being knocked about— I mean, of course, by 
play. 

What are, in the winter time, the best means of keeping 
the body either of a child, or of any one else, warm ? 

An abundance of out-door exercise is far more warming 
to the body than much clothing. Plenty of nourish- 
ment gives more heat to the frame than a fire ; indeed, 
a child who is always sitting over a fire is sure to be 
cold and chilly, while a child who is well fed and never 
allowed to smell the fire is invariably warm and comfort- 
able. Thorough ablution of the body every morning is 
far more warming than stimulants taken daily by the 
mouth; indeed, experiments have proved that beer, 
wine, and brandy, when the immediate effects have 
passed off, leave the body colder than \t ^^a^aXi^i^s^^*^^ 
were swallowed. 
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ON THE EXERCISE OF A CHILD. 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make on a 
child taking exercise in the open air ? 

K, in the taking of exercise, you can make the walk 
agreeable to him, so much the better ; it will do him 
much more good : a stiff and formal walk will have but 
little interest with him, and be of comparatively little 
benefit ; let him, then, have something to amuse him 
while walking out ; let him, for instance, take his spade 
with him to dig with, or let his dog accompany him to 
play with him ; if he be able to run about, encourage 
him to do so as much as he feels inclined : the dog will 
be a great inducement in causing him to take exercise. 
If he have no dog, let him have a ball to kick about, or 
a hoop to trundle, taking care that he keeps it out of 
the horse road ; if your child be a girl, let her take her 
doll with her to nurse and fondle. Let the child, then, 
have something to amuse him ; it does not much matter 
what it is, provided it be something — a little thing 
pleases a child ! But exercise ought, whenever practi- 
cable, to be blended with amusement. A constitutional 
walk, taken merely for the sake of walking, does neither 
a child nor an adult nearly so much good as one taken 
either for business or for pleasure. The mother ought, 
when in a country part, to play with him herself : she 
might rest assured that such amusement will do her no 
harm, but, on the contrary, will benefit her likewise, 
and that it will do her child incalculable good ; it will 
make him happy, bright, and cheerful ; he will exert 
himself to give his mother pleasure ; there is something 
very contagious in happiness ; it is very catching from 
one to the other, especially from mother to child, and 
from child to mother : a child is a sociable little being, 
and loves company exceedingly — more especially the 
company of those he dearly loves ! 

It is quite painful to see some children taken out a 
walk, as it is called : they, behave themselves as though 
they were either mutes or mouTneTs at a iwiv^xal — so 
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precise and lugubrious they all look ! A cliild, then, not 
only requires firesh air and exercise, but fun and frolic, 
if he is to reap the full benefit of walking out ! I fear 
that English children partake too much of the climate, 
and that they are inclined to be gloomy and sombre : I 
suspect the habits of the country have much to do in 
making them so. 

There is nothing like a mother accompanying the 
child in his walk : she can then see that the instructions 
I have just given are folly carried out, and that the 
child be not taken to the houses of the nurse's friends, 
in order that the nurse might gossip, leaving the child 
to his own devices, he the while breathing the hot and 
close air of a small room, instead of the pure and in- 
vigorating air of heaven ! The mother ought, therefore^ 
whenever practicable, by all means to accompany the 
child in his walks ; she will then see that full justice is 
done to him. 

The legs save a child and others besides from 
many an illness. Several diseases are, if taken in time, 
walked off — of this I am quite sonvinced : hence the 
paramount importance for a child of an abundance of 
walking exercise. The wearing out of many shoe- 
leathers saves the wearing out of many constitutions — 
the one saves the other — the one prevents the other t 
O that I could impress these facts upon the minds of 
mothers, how much misery might be saved ! Demos- 
thenes says that there is nothing, for eloquence, equal to 
action ! action ! action ! I say that there is nothing, for 
health, equal to exercise ! exercise ! exercise ! 

As soon as a child is able to sit a pony — that will be 
the exercise for him, it will not only jolt and shake him 
about (which is very beneficial to health), but it will be 
thorough enjoyment to him, and it will give him courage 
and self-reliance — two splendid qualities in a boy. He 
must, of course, until he become a big child, be strapped 
on the pony, and the pony must be led the while he is 
riding him. I need hardly say how im^ottasA \k» Ss^**5Mis» 
the ponjr should be steady ; 8peei,m«v3L<5^^ <jaa»,Sa»^^*^ 
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necessary ; but steadiness, in choosing a pony for a child, 
is indispensable ; an old pony is generally to be preferred 
to a young one ; he is usually more sedate and sober, and 
reliable in his ways and actions. 

Have you any advice to give as to the sending a 
delicate child old when the wind is in a particular 
quarter ? 

A delicate child, just recovering from bronchitis, 
ought not to be sent out if the wind be either in the 
east, or the north-east, or the north. Mrs Hemans 
has a beautiful sentiment respecting the north wind ; she 
says : — 

** Leaves have their times to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath." 

When a child is either poorly or delicate, there is, as 
in a flower, something withering in the north wind; 
while the east is, to a weakly child, poisonous in the 
extreme. 

Many people are " servile to all the skyey influences," 
and can tell before they rise in the morning whether the 
wind be in the east or otherwise ! The east and north- 
east winds are, to such persons, poisonous ! 

March is a dangerous and trying month for a child — 
the most dangerous and trying of the whole year. There 
are more colds caught in March than in any other 
month ; it is a treacherous month, for the sun is often 
very hot, while the wind is frequently easterly and very 
cold ; the hot sun tempting a mother to send her child 
oiit, lightly clad, to bask in its beams — ^inducing thereby 
either sore-throats, or bronchitis, or croup, or the one or 
the other of the host of other diseases all dating their 
origin from the catching of cold. How many complaints 
follow in the train of cold 1 The number is legion ! 

March is a sample, as has been well exemplifled in 
the present year (1871) of extremes meeting — of broiling 
hot sun and of biting cold winds. March is truly a month 
of vicissitudes, not only of hot sun and of cold easterly 
winds, but of sudden variations of temperature — hot days 
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and cold nights, and stonu, and sleet, and snow, and 
hail, and frosts prevail : — 

** The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind, and cloads, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushine of the blast 
That through Ihe snowy valley flies." — Bryant. 

It behoves a mother, therefore, to see, when her child is, 
in the biting easterly winds, sent out, that he be well 
wrapped up, and that he be not allowed to stand about 
in (kaughts, but that he and the nurse keep moving the 
while : if these precautions be not observed, an attack 
either of bronchitis or of croup might be the result. If 
a child be delicate and subject to bronchitis, he ought, if 
the wind be either easterly or north-easterly, to keep the 
house. I am not counselling coddling, but I am counsel- 
ling care — ^there is' a great difference between them — of 
being over-particular and of being fool-hardy. I do not 
know which of the two is the most dangerous ! The 
one child is kept in lest a breath of air might harm him, 
and he becomes delicate in consequence ; another, on the 
<5ontraTy, is sent out regardless of cold cutting winds, 
and he falls a victim to such imprudence. The golden 
mean should, in all things, especially in the rearing of a 
child, be observed. 

Is it well, as is the custom of some mothers, of sending 
a child out in the winter time loith his legs hare ? 

It is a cruel practice to send a child out to walk, in 
the winter-time, with his legs quite bare — looking, as 
they do, like raw beef ; indeed, they are nearly raw with 
cold. The poor little fellow looks the picture of misery. 
" Tender little children are exposed to the bitterest 
weather, with their legs bared in a maimer that would 
inevitably injure the health of strong adults/' — The 
Lancet, 

Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on 
perambulators ? 

1 have more than once spoken about perambulators. 
I am not, as you aire aware, much enamoured ot ''Os^<sai.\ 
but still, they might be useful '\i \j\ifit^\i^ ^\5«.^ ^lassSisi^i 
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of children and few nurses to carry them out, and if 8 
child be strong enough to sit upright in one ; but when 
he is old enough, and is too heavy to be carried in the 
nurse's arms, his own legs will be the best perambula- 
tors ; and, when he has the chance, a ride upon a pony's 
back — which own legs and pony's back will beat alltiie 
carriages, old and new, ever invented. There is an 
abundance of exercise, and of fun, and of excitement, 
either in running about, or on the back of a pony ; but 
few of these desirable qualities are to be found in riding 
in a stupid perambulator — ^which perambulator has a 
disagreeable knack of running against and barking th& 
shins of unfortunate pedestrians who have the misfortune 
of travelling the same road. The perambulator ought 
never to be allowed to be used in a crowded thorough- 
fare ; indeed, it is there a regular nuisance. 

Which do you consider^ in a crowded thoroughfare, to 
he the greater nuisance of the two — the bicycle nuisance 
or the perambulator nuisance ? 

The former is the more dangerous, for many deaths 
have occurred therefrom ; while the latter is the more 
trying, for shins and tempers have, without number, 
been daily rubbed and ruffled by them. High time it is 
that the law of the land should forbid their use in 
populous neighbourhoods. If bicycles and- perambula- 
tors be allowed, they should be in the country, where 
accident, mischief, and danger are not likely to ensue. 

ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF A CHILD. 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make on toys^ 
for a child ? 

Let a child have an abundance of toys. He must be 
happy, and be made 

** As merry as the day is long." — Shakspeare, 

Every man and woman have their hobbies to ride ; it is 
very hard if a little child cannot have his. It might be 
said that he breaks his toys. So ixiuch. tha 'better \ it 
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proves that he is of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
wishes to see what they are made of; hesides, by doing 
80 he makes several toys out of one. I do not mean 
tblit he should have expensive toys — ^that is not neces- 
s^sty— but an abundance of common toys, that he might 
knock about and amuse himself with. Toys that will 
take him into the fresh air are the best for him — ^horses, 
waggons, carts, and drays, and wheel-barrows as big as 
himself! toys that will make a noise — ^the more the 
better ; rattles that he can spring, and whistles that he 
can blow, to his heart's content, of course in his own 
special domains — ^in his own nursery or in his own 
play-ground ; balls that he can kick about, and hoops 
that he can trundle — taking care that he does not 
trundle them on horse-roada These are the amuse- 
ments'— and not moping over books — ^that will make 
him happy. 

" Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw." — jPope. 

A child soon gets tired either of one plaything or of 
one game— he must have variety : 

** Variety's the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour." — Cowper, 

There is not a more unnatural and miserable sight 
in the world than a discontented, unhappy child! 
Childhood should, while it lasts, be very bright; for, 
alas ! it is very brief, 

** For oh ! it is not always May." — L<mgfellow. 

Dolls, — There is an institution for girls which I 
heartily commend to a mother's notice, namely, dolls ! 
Let a girl have dolls in abundance, all sorts and sizes, 
expensive and inexpensive. They make her gentle and 
useful, and give her pleasure unspeakable. They make 
her gentle ; and what is more beautiful in the fair sex 
than gentleness % They make her useful : the dressing 
and undressing of her dolls makes her hsui^d;^ ^s^^ 
lissom; the cutting-out, the fi.ttm^, oaflL ^'^ ^«^r>s^ ^*^ 
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her dolls' dresses, make her clever with her needle ; the 
nursing of her dolls early initiates her into the mysteries 
of handling, of fondling, and soothing a haby; the 
clothes of a doll, like everything else in this world, get 
dirty — what will give more intense delight to a young 
girl than the washing and " the getting-up" of her dolls' 
linen ) Is not all this life in miniature 1 The love for 
her dolls is with many a child a passion, and should be 
encouraged, as it will, in due time, bring forth good 
fruit. DoUs teach a girl, then, many valuable lessons, 
and are a preparation for her after-duties, for her woman's 
mission, for her wife's responsibilities ! 

If a child be left much to a nurse's care, she often 
makes her little charge unkind, and cruel, and revenge- 
ful ; and if the child happen to be cross, she encourages 
lier to vent her ill-humour on her doll by smacking and 
otherwise punishing it. Now, this ought not to be 
allowed ; the doll ought to be treated as though it were 
a sentient being, and served tenderly. Of course, the 
doll cannot feel — that is not what I mean ; but the 
child's kindly feelings are outraged, and mischief is 
done for the future. This might appear to some a 
trifling matter ; but the instilling of kind and affectionate 
feelings into the breast of a child is not of small import. 
The very essence of a woman's character ought to be that 
of gentleness and of tenderness, and which virtues can- 
not be too early implanted in the female mind, 

** For as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." — Pope. 

Have you any mpplemefntal remarks to make on the 
importaiu^e of play for a child ? 

It is as natural for a child to play as it is for him to 
eat, and almost as important ! There is rather too much 
distinction made between the play of a boy and the play 
of a girL I do not see why there should be. They have 
both of them the same muscles to develope, similar nerves 
to brace, and the like lungs to expand ; but there are, 
notwithstanding, many things allowed to be done by a 
boy which are not permitted to a girl. Be that as it 
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might, play, and plenty of it, is as necessary to the one 
as it is to the other. Hear what a modem and sensible 
'writer says on the subject of play. The book is 
^dressed to girls, fie says : — " To be fond of play is 
so natural at your age, that no one would ever think of 
finding fault with it. Providence has made it natural 
for all young creatures to sport and gambol. You see 
this in the lamb, the kid, the kitten, and the domestic 
fowls. It is wisely and mercifully arranged, to secure 
that exercise which is necessary for the growth of the 
body and the opening and strengthening of the limbs. 
Besides, much that we call play is really learning. 
There are many things which we need to know that are 
taught in no schools except the school of play. .... 
Perhaps you are ready to ask me. What are the best 
plays for a little girl ? I answer. Play is play, and that 
is best which you like best, provided it is innocent, 
healthful, and moderate. It would be very unwise in 
me to set you a task of play. You would soon grow 
weary of your doll, your tea-things, your graces, or your 
<5up-and-ball, if you were commanded to play with 

them an hour every day Plays in the open 

air are the best of all. Exercise out of doors is good 
for the health. Look at those children who are kept 
very much within the house. How pale they are ! K 
you feel their arms, you will find them soft and weak. 
Little girls who go to school, and sit there several 
hours over their books, need, in a special manner, the 
open air to give a colour to their cheeks, and to prepare 
them for after life. When the weather is very bad, 
your parents will direct you to stay within ; but, if 
they are wise, they will not allow you to be too much 
afraid of a little shower of rain, or even of a gentle 
snow. You are to live in a rough world, and it will 
not do for you to become too tender." * 

A child should be allowed to play what he best likes 
to play, provided it be neither vicious nor dangerous. 
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"What we may like, he may much dislike — ^thete is no 
accounting for tastes — ^and he plays to please himself 
and not to please others ; and what gives him pleastire 
will give him health and happiness to boot. Re- 
member, 

** No profit grows where is no pleasure fa'en." — Shakspeare, 

One of the best and most delightful amusements for 
a child is a romp in the hayfield. The smell of the neti- 
mown hay, the song of birds, the exercise, the glorious 
sunshine, the fresh air, the amusement of tossing about 
the hay and of covering his playmates with it, are joyous 
beyond measure, makmg his blood bound merrily and 
suffusing his face with gladness. A romp in the hay- 
field, then, is both most enjoyable and health-giving : 
the sight, the smell, the hearing are all gladdened and 
gratified — making a child's countenance radiant with 
joy and causing him to laugh all over ! 

Encourage a Child to tumble head over heels—to per- 
form somersaults — ^it is capital exercise and first-rate 
amusement. A poor little man who cannot bear to 
tumble and knock about, and to be knocked about, is 
to be pitied, and is not at all fitted for this rough world 
of ours. 

Another capital game for a boy is leap-frog. It calls 
many muscles into play, and developes the figure. All 
games that bring numerous muscles into action are more 
beneficial and enjoyable than sedentary games. Of course, 
if it be raining, and a boy^ in consequence, be compelled 
to remain shut up in the house, in-door games are better 
than none at all, as " half a loaf is better than no bread. '*^ 

Let a child throw himseK into every conceivable 
attitude as though he were a little mountebank ! The 
muscles must be developed, and they cannot be pro- 
perly developed unless they be well exercised. JN'ature 
prompts a child to go through the most extraordinary 
gymnastic performances! And whyl That muscles 
may be developed that would otherwise be dwindled 
Bud deteridtated. 
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Have you any mppUmmtal remarks to offer on child- 
ren's play-grounds ? 

Tliere are in many towns no public play-gromids — 
tke only place children can play in being the roads and 
public streets! Should such things be? Play is the 
very life of a child: without it he will pine and wither; 
and how can he play properly if he have no place to 
play in? The thing is impossible ! It is the bounden 
duty of every corporation, and of every governing body, 
to see to it, and to have large plots of ground in the 
outskirts of every town and of every village set apart 
for such purposes. The improvement of the appear- 
^mce of children is of far more importance than the 
improvement of the appearance of the streets — it is 
quite as incumbent upon them to look after the one as 
it is to look after the other. 

Play-grounds for children are among the most valu- 
able institutions of the country; they are the manufac- 
turers of bone, of nerve, of sinew, of health, of happi- 
ness and comeliness, and are therefore of paramount 
importance to the wellbeing of the country; they would 
•often prevent the necessity for the erection of hospitals; 
for children, from not having proper play-grounds, be- 
xjome deUcate, and, being deficate, are made cripples 
and diseased, and therefore necessarily become inmates 
of such places. Prevention is at aU times better than 
•ciire, and is, in a pecuniary point of view, far cheaper 
in the end. Charles Dickens, at the first festival 
dinner of the Play-ground Society, in speaking of the 
importance of public play-grounds for children, made 
the following wise remarks : — " I begin with children, 
because we all began as children ; and I confine myself 
to children to-night, because the child is father of the 
man. Some majestic minds out of doors may, for any- 
thing I know, and certainly for anything I care, con- 
sider it a very humdrum and low proceediug to stop^ in 
a country full of steam-engines, power-looms, big ships.^ 
monster mortars, and great guns oi aM B^ofva, \»<^ ^^a^j^ss^^^ 
^here the children are to play. "SciNex^ik'^^ys.'s*,"^ Vasr^ 
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that the question is a very kind one, and a very neces- 
sary one. The surgeon and the recruiting sergeant wil> 
tell you, with great emphasis, that the children's play is 
of immense importance to a community in the develop- 
ment of hodies ; and the clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
and the moral philosopher in all degrees will tell you, 
with no less emphasis, that the chfldren's play is of 
great importance to a community in the development of 
minds. I venture to assert that there can be no physi- 
cal health without play, that there can be no efficient 
and satisfactory work without play, that there can be 
no sound and wholesome thought without play. A 
country full of dismal little old men and women who 
have never played would be in a mighty bad way in- 
deed ; and you may depend upon it, that without play, 
and good play too, those powerful English cheers which 
have driven the sand of Asia before them, and made the 
very ocean shake, would degenerate into a puling whis- 
per, that would be the most consolatory sound that can 
possibly be conceived to all the tyrants on the face of 
the earth." 

It should be borne in mind, then, that public play- 
grounds, public recreation-grounds, or pubUc parks, or 
whatever you choose to call them, are the lungs of a 
town, and are of vital importance to its healthiness. 
Town Councils should look well to this advice, and let 
no cheese-paring economy stand in the way of its adop- 
tion. The health of a community should be their chief 
object ; and public play-grounds are a public necessity 
— they are the only places at which poor children are 
able to get a mouthful of fresh air ; and woe betide 
them if they have it not ! Shame on all niggardly 
governing bodies of towns who think more of £ s. d. 
than of bone and muscle and sinew ! But a reckoning 
day is sure to come, as disease among the poor leads to 
increasing poor-rates, so that in the end the ratepayers 
have to pay for the parsimony of their lulers. 

Have you any observations to make on the antics of a 
£7a7cf/ 
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The antics of all young things — ^a young donkey, a 
lamb, a kitten, a puppy — are all amusing; hut the 
antics of a child are more amusing than either of them. 
To watch a child " in his merry mood " is one of the 
most joyous and cheery sights in the world — ^better than 
any play ! 

There is a charming poetical description, drawn from 
the very life, by William Miller, of the play and the 
play-things of a weesome, halesome, gleesome child, and 
which I cannot resist reciting to you : — 

" Wee WiUie Winkie 

Kins through the toun, 
Up stairs an* doon stairs, 

In his nicht-goun ; 
Tirlin' at the window, 

Crying at the lock — 
* Arc the weans in their bed, 

For it's noo ten o'clock ? ' 

'•*Hey, WiUieWinkie, 

Are ye comin' ben ? 
The cat's singin' grey thrums 

To the sleepin' hen — 
The dog's speldert on the floor, 

And disna gi'e a cheep ; 
But here's a waukrife laddie ! 

That winna fa* asleep. 

** * On3^hing but sleep, you rogue ! 

Glow'rin' like the moon ! 
Eattlin' in an aim jug 

Wi' an aim spoon ; 
Rumblin', tumbiin' roun' about, 

Crawin' like a cock — 
Skirlin' like a kenna what, 

Wauk'nin' sleepin* folk. 

" * Hey, Willie Winkie, 

The wean's in a creel ! 
Wamblin' aflf a bodie's knee 

Like a verra eel ; 
Ruggin* at the cat's lug, 

Sd ravelin* a' her thrums — 
Hey, Wniie Winkie- 

See, there he cornea \' 
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* • Wearied is the mither 

That has a stoorie wean — 
A wee stumpie stousie, 

Wha canna rin' his lane ; 
That has a battle aye wi' sleep 

Afore he'll close an e'e — 
But ae kiss frae aff his rosy lips 

Gi'es strength anew to me.' 

A boy, if he is to be really healthy, ought to be as 
full of fun " as an egg is full of meat." " A boy not 
fond of fun and frolic may possibly make a tolerable 
man, but he is an intolerable boy." A fine bealthy 
little fellow is as full of mischief as a monkey, and he 
sometimes, like a monkey, gives a great deal of trouble; 
but is he not far more to be desired than a miserable 
little man who never soils his clothes, who never makes 
a noise, who never breaks either his cups or his toys, 
who never does anything that is wrong, and who is in 
reahty too good by one-haK ! 

A girl when she romps about like a boy is said to be 
a tomboy — ^and why should she not be one? A poor 
lackadaisical young girl who mopes in a corner is deeply 
to be pitied, and is likely to turn out both a simpleton 
and an invalid. It would be well for the rising gene- 
ration if mothers, in such matters, were more sensible, 
and girls were more natural; if health were more and 
gentility less considered. 



ON THE EDUCATION OP A CHILD. 

How ought a child to he tatight? 

He should he taught hy Pictures. — ^It is surprising 
what an amount of useful information might be con- 
veyed through the medium of his eye without at all 
injuring his brain, as moping over school-books as- 
suredly will do. Information taught in this way gives 
pleasure — ^by books, pain. Besides, what has a little 
child to do with books'? unieaa it lo^ dthftT a. i^ictuie- 
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"book or a story-book, read by his own mother, he being 
a wrapt listener the while, — 

** He listens like a three-years* child.'* — Wordsworth. 

There is plenty of time in future years, when his brain 
has become strong, for him to study books ; until then, 
they should be closed books to him. Pictures will 
teach him pleasantly, joyfully, and without fatiguing 
his brain. This latter reason ought to have great 
weight with a parent. The brain of a little child will 
not bear, with impunity, either strain or study. 

He should he taught by Song, — ^The nursery rhymes, 
sung to some simple tunes, are an important part of a 
child's education. They will not only instruct him, 
but they will soothe him ; they will give him intense 
pleasure. It is most delightful and satisfactory to make 
a, little child happy ! Moreover, these simple ditties 
will educate both his ear and his voice, and will lay the 
foundation of his becoming musical, thus elevating and 
refining his mind, his tastes, and his occupations. " In 
the new establishment of infant schools for children of 
three and four years of age, everything is taught by the 
aid of song. Their little lessons, their recitations, their 
arithmetical countings, are all chanted; and as they feel 
the importance of tiieir own voices when joined toge- 
ther, they emulate each other in the power of vociferat- 
ing. This exercise is found to be very beneficial to 
their health. Many instances have occurred of weakly 
children of two or three years of age, who could scarcely 
support themselves, having become robust and healthy 
by this constant exercise of the lungs. These results 
are perfectly philosophical. Singing tends to expand 
the chest, and thus to increase the activity and powers 
of the vital organs." — Mmical World, 

He should he taught hy Story-hooh — He should, 
while on his mother's knee, be read to and informed of 
the wonderful doings of Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
of the veritable history of Jack and the "B^a.^o^'^iS&w^ 
of the extraordinary Four-aiid-twea\)-^ "^^OsXsvi^^ *^^ 
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were baked in a Pie: this is the kind of education suit- 
able for a little child — leaving reading, writing, and 
arithmetic taught by books to boys of a larger growth ! 
By-the-by, you may teach a child arithmetic — ^the rudi- 
ments of addition and subtraction — by raisins, figs, 
oranges, and strawberries, adding or subtracting, as tiie 
case might be ; this will be combining amusement with 
instruction, and he will have his satisfaction greatly en- 
hanced by being allowed to eat up his sum as soon as 
his lesson is finished. Such a lesson in arithmetic will 
be impressed on his memory far deeper than by any 
lesson out of an arithmetic book ; although he might 
have a pencil and slate to assist him in his calculations; 
and without causing tears to flow, as arithmetic books 
and pencil and slate generally do. What has a child to 
do with arithmetic books, or with pencil and slate? 
The only use of pencil and slate to him is to draw 
houses of unheard of architecture, horses of extraordi- 
nary proportions, and men who were like the celebrated 
Mr Tom Noddy — ^all head and no body ! A clerical &iend 
of mine once, from the pulpit, truly said " that there is 
no book a child reads so readily as a parent's face ; " 
this is decidedly the best book and the principal book 
that a young child needs to read ; the other only books 
he requires are a mother's example, and picture-books 
and story-books in abundance. One of the first books 
which a child reads, and reads over and over again with 
the greatest pleasure and avidity, is a mother^s example. 
" Never for one day forget that the first book children 
read, nay, that which they continue to read, and by far 
the most influential, is that of their parents^ example 
and daily deportment." — Anderson, I fear if the march 
of intellect strides on as it has done, and is doing, he 
wUl soon have to go through a course of lessons in 
Euclid, Arabic, and Hindostanee ! Oh, the folly of a 
hot-bed education ! It is destruction to brain, to health, 
and happiness ! 

The story-books of the present day are " too clever by 
hal]^" and are M only to be read "by clQM\eti oi ^ larger 
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growth. Some of the tales in the modem story-books 
for the young really require, so abstruse are they, adult 
intellects to understand them. No, there is nothing 
like the good old-fashioned story-books of some fifty or 
seventy years ago, that delight even those of mature 
age. Commend me, for a chfld's delectation, to Mother 
Hubbard, to Jack the Giant-Killer, to Cinderella, and 
Mrs Trimmer's History of the Eobins, and numerous 
other tales of that class, which used to make children's 
eyes glisten and their hearts throb with delight. The 
world is now become so learned, so clever, that even little 
children must drink at the well of science. God help 
their poor little brains ! They are sadly at the present 
day over-worked, aud sometimes in consequence even 
made idiotic ! Brain work for the young is always done 
at the expense of health. Oh, that I could impress this 
truth on the minds of ambitious parents, and thus save 
an immense amount of broken health, of mis-spent 
time, of after-misery, and of premature decay ! 

He should he taught hy Observation, — The mother 
herself should be his chief school-mistress ; the canopy 
of heaven the principal roof of his school-room, for most 
of his lessons should be taught in the open air, while 
the fresh breezes are blowing upon him, and God's 
blessed sunshine is shining upon him. The book of 
nature is the best book for him ; the characters of the 
leaves of the trees are better for him to study than the 
characters depicted in the leaves of a book; " the daisies 
pied " and other flowers of the field,* the blades of grass, 
the birds on the bushes, whether they be thrushes, or 
blackbirds, or robin-red-breasts, or other kinds of birds 
— ^their habits, their customs, and their histories; for 
each different bird has its habits, its customs, and its 
histories, perfectly separate and distinct, as much so as 
Saxon or Sclave, Celt or Norman, or any other of the grand 



* There is a delightful little book on Wild Flowers, suitable 
for the understanding of §. child of six. at ^e^eft.'^«Kr& ^1 ^J^^. ''S^'*^ 
title of it is, The Herb of the Field . \jsiAks^ \ ^ . «cl^ ^T^^ft'i^''?^ 
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families of man : these, and many other subjects, tedious 
to enumerate, all offer instruction to a child, a^d wiU 
educate him most usefully — far better than any school- 
book, at his early age, possibly can do. The education 
I have just recommended will, in due time, fit him to 
become a useful member of society ; while a school-book 
education may at an early age make a clevm* simpleton 
of him, causing him "to go up like a rocket, and to 
come down like a stick!" One of the advantages of 
the study I have advised is, it will be carried on out pf 
doors, and not in close rooms. He might well in the 
fields be taught the names of flowers, and the nanxes 
of the different parts of a flower — ^this will be teaddng 
him the rudiments of, and giving him a taste for, botany, 
pleasantly and easily : — 

" Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new. 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
Even in the noisome weed." — Hv/rdis. 

It is wonderful how much of valuable information 
might, without injuring the child's brain, be instilled 
into him by observation and by conversation. More- 
over, instruction imparted by the mother's loving voice 
and affectionate manner will make a deeper impression 
upon him than lessons out of a book. Besides, if he 
learn his lessons, as it is called, he will be only like a 
parrot, say them by rote, without understanding their 
meaning, and will, in less than an hour afterwards, for- 
get even the words : of what earthly use can such 
knowledge be to him? I wish to impress on your 
memory the following glorious passage enunciated by 
one of the wisest of men : — 

** Those that do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks." — Shakspeare, 

I will sum up what I have already said on the best 
way of teaching a child, by quoting some beautiful ideas 
on the subject of education by T>eianL G\.o%^ \ — '^ How 
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marvellously does God train that child ! Look at its^ 
faculties developing themselves. The moment the infant 
breathes and sees, its education begins — ^the system of 
training and teaching appointed by Almighty God com- 
mences. See it when it begins to run alone. Did you 
eVBt notice it toddling among the chairs and stools in the 
nuteery, now running plump against one, and then 
getting a tumble in another direction. What is that 
child about ? He is a geometrician; he is taking heights 
and distances; he is ascertaining, by a series of practical 
experiments, how far distant any object is; and his head 
tells him when he is a little too near. He is also learn- 
ing the art of balance and self-support. In short, all the 
sciences arjB developed in the nursery, where the child 
appears, to a common observer, as trifling as the toy he 
plays with; but its training and teaching are always 
going on; from everything it looks upon it learns; 
everything it hears is part of its education ; so that at 
last it becomes a strong boy, and then begins to leap 
and jump, and is full of Hfe and activity.'* 

It is a cruel, cruel thing to keep a child from play, 
and from play in God's sunshine. To hear a silly mother 
twaddle about her little child " neglecting his lessons" is 
enough to make one very sorrowM ! 

The young Arab of the streets, although he labours 
underianyLdgreat disadvantages, is, nofwithstanding, 
generally healthy — the picture of health, and if it were 
not for the vile companions he associates with, and for 
the atmosphere of wickedness he breathes while within 
doors, he would he happy as well as healthy. The 
principal reasons of his being so are : he almost lives in 
the open air, and takes an immense amount of play and 
exercise, throwing his body into every available form 
and attitude ; he is an acrobat one minute, dances Jim 
Crow the next, and is deep in the game of taw in a few 
minutes afterwards — having no fear of strict proprieties,^ 
and no care for the conventionalities of life, for 
precise rules, or for accurate admeasurements : wha»t^>sss 
they to him ? While, on the o\ike>TV'W!A,^^'Cv^"K>L^ 
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child is of ttimes cooped-up in hot and close nurseries, 
made to learn lessons, and allowed only to move by rule 
and compass : compensation here, as in everything else 
in this world, is found to prevail ! 

The schoolmaster is with a vengeance abroad ! Poor 
little five-year-old children are confined for half a day, 
in unventilated school-rooms, and taught regular lessons! 
If this be not slavery, what is it ? You may as well in- 
carcerate them for several hours each day in a prison: — 

** The house is a prison, the schoolroom's a cell ; 
Leave study and books for the upland and dell ; 
Lay aside the dull poring, quit nome and quit care ; 
Sally forth ! sally forth ! let us breathe the fresh air." 

J. H, Green. 

The fact is, some children have a kind* of hot-bed 
education — ^they are " forced " as peas are forced. The 
consequence is — immaturity, dwarfishness, and lack of 
nourishment. As the over-education of young children 
is one of the crying evils of the day, I cannot refrain 
from quoting the following observations of a man whose . 
opinions on the subject are of immense value, trusting 
that my fair reader will ponder well over the matter, 
and then come to " a true decision " ere it be too late : — 
" A great trouble, always pressing heavily on many a 
little mind, is that it is overtaxed with lessons. You 
still see, here and there, idiotic parents striving to make 
infant phenomena of their children, and recording with 
much pride how their children could read and write at 
an unnaturally early age. Such parents are fools — ^not 
necessarily mklicious fools, but fools beyond question. 
The great use to which the first six or seven years of 
life should be given is the laying the foundation of a 
healthful constitution in body and mind, and the in- 
stilling of those first piinciples of duty and religion 
which do not need to be taught out of any books. Even 
if you do not permanently injure the young brain and 
mind by prematurely over-tasking them ; even if you do 
not permanently blight the bodily health and break the 
mind's cheerful spring, you gain, notlmi^. Your child, 
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«.t fourteen years old, is not a bit further advanced in 
his education than a child who began his years after him; 
and the entire result of your stupid driving has been to 
over- cloud some days which should have been among the 
happiest of his life." * 

I have often been annoyed at a mother telling me 
how well her little five-year-old child could read. De- 
pend upon it that it is not only a waste of time, but it 
must be done at the expense of the child's health. It 
is both a sin and a shame to tax his brain with book- 
learning until he be at least seven years old. A modem 
writer truthfully remarks : — " In teaching little children 
of five or six years old to read we misspend time which 
would be most profitably employed in playfully yet 
earnestly training their eyes to see, and their ears to 
hear, and their fingers to touch." 

Bear in mind, then, that there are other things, and 
of far more consequence, to be cultivated besides book- 
learning, namely, health, strength, virtue, comeliness. 
Book-learning is quite of secondary consideration. There 
•are in this world many learned fools, who are a nuisance 
to all who come into contact with them. The present 
system is very conducive to the making of them ! 
Pope well describes the hookful blockhead : — 



** The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his hesld. 



»f 



The principal uses of education are — to teach a child 
useful knowledge, to eradicate his evil propensities, to 
bring out his noble qualities, to make him a citizen of 
the world and a worthy member of society, and last, 
though not least, a Christian not only in name, but in 
reality! Most of the learning taught now-a-days is 
lacquered sham; there is very little of it sterling 
gold ! 

It is cruel, unnatural, and wicked, to confine a little 
^hild, as a foolish mother sometimes does, several hours 



A. K, H. B. in i^Vaser's Mogcudue, 'i&axOcL\WL^ 
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every day to his books. To such, a child we may with 
Wordsworth say : — 

** Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks ! 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 
Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 
Or, surely, you'll grow double ! " 

Not only will he grow double, but he will become 
puny and delicate, and be made an easy victim to any 
disease that he may be either predisposed to, or that 
may prevail in the neighbouAood. Strong health re- 
sists disease, while feeble health succumbs to it. 

Some mothers punish their children, when they have 
done amiss, by keeping them in-doors ; in other words, 
they punish their little ones by making them ill ! Can 
anything be more illogicall Some other wiseacres of 
mothers punish their children by sending them supper- 
less to bed ! Can anything be more ridicxdous or cruel? 
Others, again, punish them by causing them to learn by 
heart either a psalm or a chapter in the Bible, thus giving 
them a disgust to Holy Writ. Oh, foUy, foUy, foUy ! 

A mother is sometimes very ambitious to make her 
child, especially if he be clever, a prodigy. According 
to your views, is it dangerous ? 

It is foolish, cruel, and dangerous. It is foolish— 
the height of foUy — to treat a little child as though 
he were a big boy. It is like feeding a babe on strong 
meats instead of on milk ; it is regular tomfoolery. It 
is cruel to confine a little child to his lessons — ^to book- 
leaming, within doors, too, when he ought to be like a 
lambkin frisking on the meadows. It is as cruel as 
putting a young colt into harness and driving him in a 
carriage — one is quite as cruel and unnatural as the 
other. It is dangerous : the brain, at such an early age, 
cannot stand book-learning ; it is not made for it ; it 
would overstrain it, and irreparably injure it, so that 
when he did grow up — if he ever did — ^he would most 
likely be, instead of a prodigy, a perfect dolt ! Oh I 
when will a mother open her eyes and see the folly,. 
the cruelty, and the danger oi svwih. T^Toc.^toi^l 
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A cMld who is "untimely wise" ought to be a cause 
of deep anxiety to his parents. Depend upon it that 
his brain, being so precocious, is flourishing at the 
expense of the remainder of his body. Such an one 
is, in all probability, puny, delicate, and diseased, and 
requires skilful management and great care in his 
rearing. 

Precocious development, then, is too frequently a 
harbinger of danger, of disease, and death. "An 
infant prodigy" is one of the most painful of sights, 
more especially if "an infant prodigy" be aided and 
abetted by a silly parent — ^by one who, in all proba- 
bility, is either making a fool of her unfortunate off"- 
spring, or killing him outright — the latter alternative 
being the most merciful of the two. How true it is, 
that 

" So wise so young, they say do ne'er live long." 

Shdkspeare. 

A mother, then, who has a precocious child, instead 
of being, as she generally is, elated with pride, should 
tremble with anxiety, as, in all probability, death has 
marked him for his own. A precocious child is in- 
variably delicate ; his brain is nourished at the expense 
of his body ; hence, such an one, being too forward, is 
very prone to blight, to disease, to death, 

** As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow." — Skakspeare. 

It is well, then, for a parent to know that if a pre- 
cocious child's intellect be forced to maturity, that 
" after maturity is decay." 

ON THE TEETH OF A CHILD. 

If my cMMs teeth decay and he in pain, do you ad- 
vise me to have them extracted ? 

If a child's teeth decay, but are not iii ^^\a., Vsssn^ 
them^ hy a respectable dentist, ato^^^^, \s^^» ^^*^ '^'^- 
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tracted : if they bo in pain, they will not endure 
pin^, iiH it i.s a proof that the nerve is exposed ana 
not brar the pressure of the stopping. If a child's 
teeth diK-ay, even if they be in pain, be not in a h\ 
to have them dniwn. Tlie very fact of the fangs 
inaiuin^ in tlie mouth, keep the jaw in its proper sh& 
and form, and prevent the mouth from falling in, whii 
it otlierwise would do. Many a jaw has been contiacte 
and distitrured, and the second set of teeth have comi 
hig;^le-<le-piggle-ile from the extraction of some of the 
first teeth — there not being room for the second set of 
teetli to come properly : be cautious, therefore, in the 
matter. When the first set of teeth are ready to he re- 
placed })y the second set of teeth, the jf2r»^ fangs willlw 
absorbed or eaten away, leaving behind but little more 
than the crown to make room for the sedond teetL 
DeiHiud upon it, that in the generality of cases nature 
manages these things better than a dentist possibly can 
do, and that meddling much with the first set of teeth 
is often fraught both with disfigurement and with in- 
jury. Teetli are too precious to be trifled with, to be at 
the tender mercies of charlatans, who often make teeth 
their calling, making much money thereby, but destroy- 
ing, at the same time, the health, appearance, and hap- 
piness of their credulous victims. But, although there 
be numbers of adventurers as dentists, there are many 
most respectable men — men who would do honour to 
any profession. Be sure, therefore, in the choice of a 
dentist, to select one of the latter class. 

" Wise and masterly inactivity," then, is a motto that 
should, in the contemplated extraction of a child's de- 
cayed teeth, be always borne in mind. "Wise and 
masterly inactivity" is not only useful in this instance, 
but in many another, in the care and rearing of a child, 
which I either have, or which I hope to have the 
pleasure of conversing with you upon. 
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ON THE SLEEP OF A CHILD. 

Have you any supplemental observations to make <m 
the sleeping apartment of a child? 

The rooin ought to be large, lofty, and weU ven- 
tilated, and the chimney must, winter and summer, 
"be unstopped. A poking little bedroom, witli a stopped- 
up chimney, is very injurious to health — ^indeed, is 
quite incompatible with perfect health. A child sleep- 
ing in a room of this description is sure to be restless 
at night, and to awake in the morning tired and unre- 
fireshed. Pure air at night, then, is indispensable to 
health, quite as much so as it is in the day. I am not 
advising a child to sleep in draughts — certainly not ; 
but I am advocating pure air and plenty of it. Pure 
air for a child, and for every one else, is one of the 
necessaries of life, quite as much as good food; for, 
unless the air be pure, the blood cannot be pure — ^the 
lungs having, by means of the air, to purify the blood ; 
and if the blood be not pure, the whole frame becomes 
leavened with impurity! 

The aspect of the chamber is rather an important con- 
sideration. If it look to the south-east, the child will 
have the benefit of the morning sun; if to the north- 
west, of the evening sun, tempered by the north; while, 
on the other hand, if it look due north, he will have no 
sun at all to look upon, and the room will be cheerless 
and gloomy; if the aspect be due south, the room will, 
in the sumnler-time, be like unto a hothouse, so hot as 
to be almost unbearable. 

The temperature of the sleeping apartment should, 
during the whole year, be kept cooL It is a great mis- 
take to allow a child, in the winter-time, to sleep in a 
room with a large fire in the grate. Such a child will be 
bathed in perspiration, and will be a victim to repeated 
colds, and consequent ill-health. I do not mean to say 
that in intensely cold weather a fire in the bedroom grate 
is never necessary; but this I do mean to assert, that a 
fire is very seldom needed; and when it is^ ^ «caaXL^^ 
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only is required, in the form of a raker. A raker will 
do away with the necessity of constantly feeding the 
fire; hesides, the fire with a raker will be pretty equable, 
and there will be not much fear of its being either too 
large or too small, or going out altogether. 

Coddling a child in hot rooms, and loading his bed 
with clothes, and smothering up his bed with curtains, 
can only have one effect, and that is, of making him 
extremely delicate. A child, if he is to be strong and 
hearty, wants all the air of the room; there is none too- 
much even then. Everything should be done to con- 
duce to sweet and refreshing sleep. Sleep does so much 
for a child, as it does for every one else. It is the most 
strengthening, nourishing, and fattening thing in the 
world, and more to be coveted and courted than any- 
thing else besides. 

A coddled child is always catching cold, and is almost . 
in a worse predicament than one who is brought up too 
hardily; but extremes either way are foolish and dan- 
gerous. The middle course in this, as in almost every- 
thing else, is the safest and the best. 

A mother should take care that the tempei-ature of 
the chamber in the winter-season never exceeds 60° 
Fahrenheit. To ensure this state of things a thermo- 
meter should always be hanging up in the apartment. 
Bear in mind, then, that a cold bedroom is far more 
conducive to health than is a hot one; but still, as I have 
before advised, we must not go into extremes either 
way. K the weather be very cold, let there, by all 
means, be a small fire in the bedroom grate. 

K the weather be not particularly cold, but yet that 
it be very damp and foggy, a small fire in the grate will 
occasionally do good; it will remove dampness, and it 
will encourage ventilation. The walls of a room run- 
ning down with wet from the damp atmosphere is much 
more dangerous than a dry air intensely cold; an increase 
of blankets on the bed will, to a certain extent, do away 
with the ill effects of the latter, but not of the former. 
In the former it is sometimes necessary to have a fire 
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in the grate to drive away the moisture ; but in such a 
case it is often more desirable to have a fire in the grate 
in the day-time, and to let the fire go out during the 
night season; a mother will be quite sure then that her 
cMld will not be coddled. 

Cold air, if it be not too cold, and if it be neither 
damp nor foggy, is, in a bedroom, very bracing and 
strengthening to a child, provided there be enough warm 
blankets on the bed. An eider-down quilt makes, at 
these times, an excellent coverlet. 

What is best for a child to sleep on at night — on a 
feather-hed or on a horse-hair mattress? 

A horse-hair mattress is the best for him to he dn. A 

» 

horse-hair mattress improves the figure, strengthens the 
frame, induces sweet and refreshing sleep, and helps to 
make him hardy and healthy; while a feather-bed is 
most enervating to him, encouraging, more especially if 
there be a tendency, a crooked spine, and growing-out of 
the shoulder; by aU means, therefore, let your child sleep 
on a horse-hair mattress. 

Do you also recommend, for a child, a horse-hmr 
jpillow in preference to a feather pillow? 

I do: a horse-hair pillow keeps his head cool; while 
a feather pillow keeps it hot, and bathes it in perspira- 
tion, and thus weakens and predisposes him to cold. 

A pillow of goat's hair, in olden times, was used as a 
bolster; an instance of which is recorded in the Bible. 
— 1 Sam, xix. 13. 

What, in the tointer-tim^e, is the best coverlet for a 
child ? 

An eider-down quilt, in the winter-time, is a charming 
coverlet for a babe's cot or crib; it is light, and warm, 
and comfortable. 

Should a child, if he do not awake at the pi'oper time 
in ths morning, be roused from his sleep ? 

Certainly not. A child, unless he have an immensity 
of sleep, will never be healthy and strong. I^ever^ 
therefore, rouse him from his A\^afe««»\^i^i^^^i3i^i^^!kS6 
himself awake of his own accoT4,\e\»\i\x£L^'i^'^.^'CL, "'^^^as*- 
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moment he does awake in the morning, let him imme- 
diately be got up, and not be allowed to doze, as many 
silly and lazy nurses encourage their little charges to dof 
but here again a mother's vigilance is needed to see that 
justice is done to her little ones. 

Do you advise a chiltCs bedroom to be kept, during the 
winter-time, at a regulated temperature? 

It is well, in the winter-time, when a child is 
labouring under a severe cold, to keep his bedroom 
at a regulated temperature — say from 60° to 62*^ Fahren- 
heit; but when a child be well, such practice is foUy in 
the extreme; the variations of temperature are most bene- 
ficial to him; they harden and strengthen his constitu- 
tion, and prevent him from catching cold, which the 
coddling and the regulated temperature systems would 
assuredly encourage him to do. Truly, a regulated tem- 
perature for a healthy child's bedroom is " a delusion and 
a snare." 

Have you any supplemental remmks to make on pvi- 
ting a child to sleep in the middle of the day? 

It is absolutely necessary that he should have sleep 
in the middle of the day — say from eleven until one 
o'clock : if he does not have his mid-day sleep, he will 
be cross, irritable, and tired for the rest of the day. Do 
not let him go to sleep either on the lap or on the sofa, 
but on his own bed; and during the time he is asleep, 
let perfect silence be enjoined in the room. Do not let 
him be rocked to sleep — ^that is a senseless custom; but 
there is no objection to a mother or nurse sending him 
to sleep by singing him a lullaby! simple music is very 
soothing, calming, and lulling to a child, and will often 
induce sleep when otherwise there would be no inclina- 
tion. Be sure, too, that you break not through the 
habit of his mid-day sleep; for if you allow him, for 
two or three days, to dispense in the middle of the day 
with his nap, it is seldom that you can make him return 
to it again — ^it is more easy to break a chain, than, when 
broken, to repair it — ^it is more difficult to build up a 
wall iban to pull one down I 



\ 
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Have you any supplementary remarks to make on my 
former question, — Supposing a child should not sleep 
well, what ought to he done ? Would you give him a 
dose of composing medicine ? 

Composing medicine ought never to be administered 
by a mother to her child on her own responsibility — 
certainly not. It is a most dangerous thing to play 
with " soothing syrups," and medicine of that class ; 
it is Kke playing with edge-tools, that are almost sure, 
before you have finished the game, to wound you 
severely. You may depend upon it that if a child 
cannot sleep, and if exercise in the fresh air and the 
other means which I have already laid down, or will in 
future conversations lay down, will not cause him to 
sleep, there is something wrong about him which will 
require a skilful medical man to investigate and to pre- 
scribe for. It will not do to luU the enemy to sleep by 
opiates : the cause must first be removed, and opiates 
will not remove it, but will rather more firmly fix it, 
and will most likely lock the enemy fast up in the 
citadel, where it might commit, as soon as it is roused 
from its slumbers, frightful ravages — mischief that 
might even end in death itself. 

C^ck Medicines are most objectionable. They are 
secret remedies ; they are generally composed of potent 
and of dangerous drugs; they are usually concocted 
by charlatans who are utterly ignorant of the human 
frame, and of the power and of the action of drugs. 
But of all classes of quack medicine the soothing mix- 
tures and the sleeping cordials for children are the most 
dangerous. These soothing mixtures and sleeping 
cordials are sold under different names ; but they are, 
in one respect, all similar — they most of them contain, 
in one form or another, either opium or poppy, an over 
dose of which would cause a, child to " sleep that 
sleep that knows no breaking." The foUy and the 
risk of administering quack medicines to a child are 
forcibly and graphically illustrated "b^ CI»\.^\^ ^Si. "^^ 
following lines ; — 
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'* Who would not lend a sympathising sigh, 
To hear yon infant's pity-moving cry ? 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-oom note 
Which came with viffour from the opening throat ; 
When air and li^ht first msh'd on lan^ and eyes. 
And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep 
Is all we hear ; sensation is asleep. 
The boy was healthy, and at first expressed 
His feelings loudly, when he failed to rest ; 
When cramm'd with food, and tu^htened every limb. 
To cry aloud, was what pertained to him ; 
Then the good nurse (who, had she borne a brain. 
Had sought the cause that made her babe complain) 
Has all her efforts, lovine soul ! applied 
To set the cry, and not the cause, aside : 
She gave the powerful sweet without remorse 
The sleeping cordials — she had tried its force. 
Repeating oft : the infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy expressed. 
That her dear charge could sweetly take its rest. 
Soon may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains, but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes &e ; 
But what contempt and anger should we show. 
Did we the lives of these impostors know ! " 

There is, by unprincipled nurses, a fearfal deal 
dosing of young children with opiates ; but as long 
children are left to the sole management of such ere 
tures, it will be always the case, swelling the bills 
mortality, and making many homes desolate. If evei 
child be unusually drowsy, it is incumbent on tl 
mother to investigate the cause ; and if it be found th 
the nurse is the offender, she ought to be instant 
dismissed. 

Have you any further observations to offer on sendv, 
a child joyful to bed? 

The only way to send him joyful to bed. is, to gi 
him cause for being joyful ; not to let him mope 0"v 
the fire, warming his cold feet, as it is called (whi( 
by-the-by is a most ridiculous and injurious practice 
his onlj companion in his aoliW^e \>«m% «el \^as«a 
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and stupid nurse, who does not " know a hawk from 
a hand-saw I" but let him, in the company of his 
mother and, if practicable, of his father, romp, and riot 
About the room, as in another place I have advised ; let 
the last hour, before he retire to rest, be the happiest 
hour of the twenty-four, and then he really will go 
joyful to bed, and will sleep as only happy, joyous 
children in this troublous world of ours can sleep. 
" Send your little child to bed happy. Whatever 
cares press^ give it a warm good-night kiss as it goes 
to its pillow. The memory of this in the stormy years 
which fate may have in store for the little one will be 
like Bethlehem's star to the bewildered shepherds, — 
^ My father — ^my mother loved me.' Fate cannot take 
away that blessed heart-balm. Lips parched with the 
world's fever will become dewy again at this thrill of 
youthful memories. Kiss your little child before it goes 
to sleep."* In after years, when age has wrinkled our 
brow, and put his cold hand upon our heart, the days 
of happy childhood come vividly to our recollection, 
especially 

** When by my bed I saw my mother kneel. 
And with her blessing took her nightly kiss ; 
Whatever time destroys, he cannot this — 
E'en now that tender kiss I feel." 

Washington Allston. 

Do you advise a child to he held out to make toater, 
every night, when the mother retires to rest ? 

Certainly; a child ought, of course, to be held out 
to make water every night, just before he himself goes 
to bed, as well as just before the mother herself retires 
to rest : it inducts him into clean habits, and makes 
him sleep more calmly and refreshingly. If the above 
plan were universally adopted, we should not, as we 
now do, hear of so many children wetting their beds. 
There is something very disgusting in a child, night 
after night, sleeping and wallowing like a pig, as 
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many do, on a bed reeking with urine, more especially 
as it might, with judicious management, be generally 
prevented. I do not for one moment blame the child 
— ^the mother is the one to blame ; of course, if he lix 
not held out often enough, he must wet his bed — ^there « 
no help for it; the calls of nature must be obeyed 
regardless of proprieties. 

Have you any further remarks to make on the slee} 
of a child ? 

Every mother, just before going to bed, should g 

her rounds, as a sentinel would, to see that all is righl 

and that every child is well, and has been held out th 

last thing; nothing should interfere with her doing sc 

this duty — for duty it is — ought never to be delegate 

to servants. Many a child has, by adopting the abo\ 

; plan, been, to my certain knowledge, saved from ce 

tain death : croup, for instance, is very apt to come o 

I at night, in a child's first sleep ; now, the quick ear < 

a mother would detect the disease at once, and woul 

cause her instantly to apply the proper remedies to h 

almost immediate relief; while, possibly, if he ha 

I been left to the tender mercies of servants, the crou 

might not have been detected until the morning, whe 

i it might have been too late, and all remedies might 1 

! unavailing. It cannot be too indelibly fixed on tl 

mind of a mother, that tlis remedies for croup cannjot \ 

too early applied : moments at such a time are goldc 

— are most precious. Croup, if treated early, is mo 

amenable to treatment ; but if twelve, nay, if six, hou 

be allowed to elapse ere the proper remedies be applie 

j the case is frequently hopeless. Eemember, if croi 

i be not properly treated within the first twelve hoiu 

I and in some cases even within six hours, the chile 

! death-warrant is signed, and there is, as a rule, i 

reprieve.* Bear in mind, then, that 

" Haste is needful in a desperate case.'* — Shakspeare, 



* For the immediate treatment of croup see Advice to a Mothi 
tenth edition. 
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Moreover, if there be no croup, but if a child be only 
restless and cannot sleep, the soothing voice and loving 
arms of his mother will often act as a composing draught,. 
and will send him, as if by magic, to sleep : 

" As with soft accents roimd her neck he clings, 
And cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart. 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart, 
"Watch o'er his slumbers like the brooding dove. 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love." — Rogers. 



ON THE HAIR OF A CHILD. 

Have you any remarlcs to make concerning the man- 
agement of a chilcVs hair f When do you recommend a 
child's hair to he first cut ? 

Let a child's head be well washed every mominff of 
Ms life, as nothing is more becoming to him, and to 
every one else, than a clean head of hair, and nothing, 
if not kept clean and well attended to, is more dis- 
gustingly filthy than hair. Do not apply any grease, 
or messes of that sort, to his hair ; there is a natural oil, 
which is quite sufficient for the purpose. Do not tie 
up his hair, or put it in curl papers, or frizzle it up, as 
is the wont of some vain mothers. These practices only 
cut, and tangle, and ruin it, and pull it out by the roots. 
Do not commence cutting his hair until he be six or 
seven years old., The hair of a child is quite distinct 
from the hair of an adult; the latter is coarser and 
thicker, while the former is more like floss-silk, and is 
sadly injured by the cutting. There are some excellent 
remarks on " Hair " in the New York Times, extracts 
from which I cannot refraiu from quoting : — " Children 
have what is called their baby hair until six years of 
age. This should not be cut until they have attained 
that age. It. is like the first plumage of the young bird 
— ^is soft, downy, and delicate, and quite unlike the 
crop that succeeds it, in all except c,o\o\ix^^TASJa2!i^^^R^^ 
often changes materially. ^W\iieii\5afi^\L«^^^'^JM2s^^ 
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ago of six or soven, it should be carefully cut, and after 
that kept cropped at regular intervals. Putting up the 
hair of children in curling-papers breaks it, and checks 
its growth — often pulls it out at the roots. Curling- 
irons are fatal to the hair of both children and grown 
persons. The heat saps up all the juice out of the fibres 
as effectually as fire or &ost saps the vitality of a green 
branch, leaving it but a dry, withered skeleton. The 
practice which hair -dressers have of frizzling out the 
hair with a comb, to make the most of it, is one of the 
most cruel injuries that can be inflicted upon living hair. 
The comb cuts it in the act of frizzling it. You can 
test the truth of this by combing out the hair after it 
has been so dressed." 

Flannel, sponge, soap, water, towels, and hair-brushes, 
are, then, the only applications needed for the hair of a 
child ; all other appliances are worse than useless — ^they 
are hurtfuL Some children's heads reek with grease, 
and smell like a civet-cat ! 

Kemember, too, that if you desire beautiful hair on 
your child, the hair ought not, until he or she be six 
years old, to be touched with scissors; after which 
period, it might, with advantage, be regularly cut. 



ON APPLICATIONS TO RELIEVE PAIN. 

Have you any additional " counsel " to give me as to 
external applications to my child in case of his having 
pains either in his bowels, or in his chest, or in his 
throat, and when a doctor cannot readily he obtained ? 

There are three capital applications to relieve pain, 
namely — (1) a mustard poultice, (2) a turpentine stupe, 
•and (3) a crushed-linseed poultice : the one — ^the tm- 
pentine — ^being more suitable for pains in the bowels ; 
the other — the mustard — ^for pains in the chest; and 
the third — the crushed-linseed poultice — ^for a sore 
throat. 

The heat way of ai^^\y\rLg\ki!^\?<ar^^cSlv^^ 
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piline : * cut a piece of spongio-piline, about the size of 
the hand, dip it in very hot water, wring it tolerably 
dry, then sprinkle turpentine upon it, and apply it to 
the bowels, allowing it to remain on for a quarter of an 
hoxtr. 

The best way for making a mustard poultice for a 
child is, to mix the mustard with linseed-meal, in the 
following proportions, that is to say, two parts of lin- 
seed-meal and one part of mustard, mixing them together, 
and making them into a poultice with hot water, and 
then applying it to the chest, keeping it on, according 
to the age of the child, and according as he can bear it, 
either for five or for ten minutes. 

These are two capital external applications for the re- 
lief of pain in young children, and are likely to do great 
good ; they are perfectly safe remedies and cannot do 
harm. I do not mean to say, that they are for every 
slight pain to be applied — certainly not ; but they will 
be found very useful as external applications, provided 
the little patient be suffering much pain, and until medi- 
cal assistance can be obtained. I wish to make these 
conversations as practical as possible, I therefore do not 
fail to give you any hint that will tend to that end. 

Crushed-linseed makes an excellent poultice for a sore 
throat j it should be applied quite hot, and next the 
skin ; it should be put on at bed-time, and kept on all 
night. Ci'ushed-linseed is far superior to linseed-meal ; 
crushed-linseed has all the linseed oil left in it ; while 
linseed-meal has all the linseed oil taken out of it. A 
poultice made of crushed-linseed will keep moist for 
hours ; while one made of linseed-meal will, in a short 
time, from the absence of the oil, become as dry as a 



* If spongio-piline be not at hand, then a piece of flannel,, 
folded four or five thicknesses, will act as a substitute. It is, 
where there are children, desirable to have, in readiness for an 
emergency, spon^o-piline in the house. Spongio-piline is, for 
this purpose, decidedly superior to flannel — ^it is softer, and, as 
the outer covering is water-proof, holds the heat and th<^Taa^s^.^55fc 
for a lon^r penSd. than flannel. 
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bone. Care should be taken to procure the crushed- 
linseed firom a respectable druggist, as there ib a large 
quantity of an inferior article in the market, much adul- 
terated, and almost inert. Besides, petty shopkeepers 
seldom keep crushed-linseed — crushed-linseed being a 
comparatively new remedy, and they might, if they be 
unprincipled, seU you linseed-meal instead of it, and 
call it crushed-linseed. 

Can you tell me of a good external application f&r 
/ace-ache ? 

A child sometimes complains of violent face-ache— 
the cold having fled to the decayed teeth — ^if th.ere be 
any — and causing the face to ache and frequently to 
swelL J^ow, the best external application for such a 
case is, eaur-de-cologjie — a piece of linen rag, folded three 
or four thicknesses, dipped in it, and applied outside the 
face, and kept in its place by means of a folded pocket 
handkerchie£ The external application of eaur-de-cologne 
acts somewhat like the external application of chloro- 
form, but is much milder, and, therefore, to the tender 
skin of a child more safe to use. 



ON WHEN A DOCTOR IS NEEDED. 

Perhaps you will, in case my child be not well, favour 
me with a few hints as to the proper tims for me to send 
for a doctor f 

The time is fortunately gone by for the much drug- 
ging of children ; but the time is not gone by when a 
medical man may, if there be the slightest appearance 
of the approach of disease, by judicious advice and 
counsel, be of immense benefit in warding it off, by rules 
of health suitable for your child's particular case, and, 
if necessary, by medicine. 

Hygiene is far before physic; indeed, hygiene will, 
if judiciously employed, inmamy cases, supersede physic 
altogether ; but then it must not only be judiciously but 
'early applied. 

Doctors are just as much, or eiven mote needed than 
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«ver ; they are the police of health, and remove ob- 
stacles, obstructions, and nuisances that impede the way. 
A judicious medical man allows l^ature to have free 
play and full scope, and to assert her glorious preroga- 
tive. Many a disease might be nipped in the bud if a 
doctor be consulted in time ; many a death might be 
prevented if a judicious medical man enter by times the 
lists with the destroyer; but, alas, many doctors are 
called in too late ! — ^when disease has gained a firm foot- 
hold, and when it cannot possibly be dislodged. 

Call in, then, your medical man in time, call him in 
at the approach of illness, when a little appropriate ad- 
vice and medicine may put the enemy to the rout, and 
restore your child to his pristine health and vigour. 

Let me give you a few hints as to the approach of ill- 
ness — ^which often comes on most insidiously — ^that no 
time may be lost in calling in the doctor. 

The temperature of the skin and of the mouth is a 
great guide as to the health of your child ; if it be above 
the natural standard, the child is certainly not well. 
If your child's skin and mouth, then, be very hot, de- 
pend upon it that there is something wrong about him, 
and the sooner advice be obtained the better it will be 
for him, and for all concerned. 

If a child shiver — this symptom must be by a doctor 
early attended to — as all serious diseases are ushered in 
with a shivering-fit — the longer the shivering the greater 
the danger, and the greater need for immediate medical 
assistance. 

If a child be hoarse — ^this also must be seen to — ^no 
time must be lost in procuring the aid of a doctor ; as 
hoarseness in a child is ofttimes the forerunner of croup 
— and in croup moments are precious — most precious — 
and delay is death ! , 

If a child be heavy and dull, and drowsy, send for a 
doctor immediately^ as many serious skin diseases, and ^ 
head and chest affections, begin in this manner. 

If a child complain of his throat being sore^ aeiL<Lisst 
a doctor to examine him, as it 'ma.'^ "Vi^ ^ ^%safe '^'^ ^^i:^§^- 
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theria; if it be, the sooner judicious treatment be 
adopted the better it will be for him and for you alL 

If a child, in his sleep, scream and grate his teeth, 
and, in the day-time, pick his nose, the probability ii^ 
that he has the worms, and a doctor should at once be 
consulted, and soon the enemy will be dislodged £rom 
his quarters. 

A child's skin should, if he be in health, be as soft 
and smooth as satin. On the other hand, it is, if he be 
not in health, harsh and rough — goose-skinned ; such an 
one requires immediate medical aid. 

K there be " a breaking out " on the skin, send in- 
stantly for a medical man, that the nature of it may at 
once be determined, and that the right remedy may be 
applied. In skin diseases a good light is required to 
diistinguish one " breaking out " from another — ^whicb 
light should be the light of day, and not the light of 
either gas, or lamp, or candle. A doctor, therefore, in all 
such cases should, if possible, be sent for in the morning. 

I have said enough, I hope, to prove the importance 
of early treatment to your child — of sending for a doctor 
betimes, before disease has had time to establish itself 
— ^before it has become master of the situation — before 
it has gained a firm footing. 

A judicious doctor has a powerful armoury at Ids 
command, and can often, if early consulted, perform 
wonders. Once again, therefore, let me emphatically 
counsel you to obtain for your child advice early, and to 
strictly follow out the rules laid down by the doctor. 
The diseases of children, provided they be early taken 
in hand, are usually very amenable to treatment — ^much 
more so than those of adults. 

It is far better to send for a doctor when he be not 
really wanted, than to run the risk of not sending for 
him when he be absolutely required. A judicious medi- 
cal man may, in almost every case, give you advice which 
may to your child be of great value — advice, and not 
necessarily physic. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON CHILDHOOD. 

Have you, before closing our Conversations on Child- 
hoody anything you wish to impress strongly upon, my 
memory? 

In concluding our Conversations on Cbildliood, I beg 
to affinn that (1) good air, (2) good ventilation, (3) good 
drainage, (4) good water, (5) good milk, and (6) good 
bread, are the six indispensable requisites for a child ; 
with these he may be strong as a little Samson ; with- 
out them, he will be sure to be ailing and delicate, as 
weak " as wailing infancy," and likely, at any moment, 
to &11 a victim to the ravages of disease. Look well, 
therefore, to it, ye mothers, and see that the sins both 
of omission and of commission be not laid to your 
charge ! Eemember that your child's health is, as a 
rule, very much (as I hope to be able to prove in these 
conversations) what you yourself choose to make it. 
If such be really the case, what a fearful responsibility 
rests upon you and upon all who have the care and the 
rearing of children — upon mothers, upon doctors, and 
upon nurses ! Bear in mind, too, that " prevention is 
always better than cure," and that a long array of the 
diseases of children may, with vigilance, be prevented ; 
but, alas ! vigilance in the nursery, although one of the 
most valuable, is not^ at present, the most common of 
virtues ! One main object of these conversations is to 
make you vigilant. 
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PART III.— YOUTH. 



The uruioubting mind. 

Ife teears the rose 
Of pouth upon him. — Shajlspbask. 

Her household motions light andfrte^ 

And steps of virgin liberty. — Wordswobta 



ON THE WASHING OP YOUTH. 

• Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on the ah- 
Jut ion of youth? 

The thorougli washing of the whole body enry 
luorning was fonnerly the exception; it is now the 
rule, and it is considered a disgrace if the whole of the 
skin be not kept perfectly clean. People being for- 
merly so dirty, caused hydropathy to spring np and to 
become a necessity, as the pores of the skin wanted 
complete cleaning and cleansing, and hydropathy was 
alone able to do it. The skin being so filthy, fix)m be- 
ing so seldom washed, good packings, and scrubbings, 
and douchings, and bathings were required to get tiie 
dirt off; it would not come off without — the sponge 
and the flannel had but little effect, the body being so 
enamelled with dirt ! Some old people had never 
allowed, from childhood to the day of their death, a 
drop of water to touch any part of their skin, save and 
except the hands, the neck, and the face, and occasion- 
ally the feet ! Such individuals were, during their 
lifetime, repulsive alike to the eye and to the nose — 
to the nose especially, their bodies giving off an odour 
much resembling that from wild beasts ! To such an 
one we might with Shakspeatft aay, — 
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** Though I could wish 
You were conducted to a gentle bath." 

But now there is a great improvement. People are be- 
coming cleaner, and hydropathy, as a system, is dying 
out — every one at the present day practising the Water- 
cure ; with this only difiference, that formerly the treat- 
ment was sometimes carried to excess, it is now judici- 
ously followed, the skin being thoroughly, and regu- 
larly, and daily, and expeditiously washed. The sponge, 
and the flannel, and the rough towels, are quite able, 
when the body is once clean, to keep the dirt from ac- 
cumulating on the surface. Notwithstanding hydro- 
pathy might have been carried too far, it did good ser- 
vice, and opened people's eyes to the importance of 
cleanliness. 

The question is not now as to the necessity of keep- 
ing the whole of the body clean — that is admitted ; but 
the question at the present time is, the best way of 
doing it. I have in one of my other works* laid down 
precise rules as to the best method of performing it. I 
beg leave, therefore, to refer you to that volume, trust- 
ing that you will give the subject your best attention, 
it being decidedly a most important one to health, to 
comeliness, to comfort, to happiness and long life. 

What soap do you now recommend for the ahlvtion of 
youth ? 

Yellow soap ought now to be used in preference to 
the soaps recommended in infancy and childhood, as it 
is more cleansing ; and as the skins of boys and girls 
are stronger than that of infants and of children, they will 
bear a stronger soap with advantage. 

Yellow soap, coarse fl.annel (a yard and a-half long), a 
large sponge, and cold water (iu abundance) are four 
great requisites for cleansing and purifying the skins of 
both boys and girls, and for making the complexion 
ruddy, and the body glow with healtL Yellow soap, 
coarse flannel, a large sponge, and cold water are, jpar 
excellence^ the finest cosmetics we posae«>^. 

* Advice to a Mother; • * Ablution oi Yo^)Lt\i;' "l^^^iXx ^^ibJCvaw. 
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What are the best methods of cleansing the sponge 
used for ablution when greasy? 

The sponge, from the oil of the skin, and from the 
oil of the hair, and from frequent use, becomes greasy, 
and clammy, and unpleasant 2^ow, one good way to 
remove the grease and clamminess is to let the sponge 
soak all night in neat vinegar — the stronger the better 
— and the following morning to knead, and rinse, and 
wring the sponge well out in the vinegar contained 
therein, and then to swill the sponge out in several fresh 
quantities of cold water, and the sponge will again be 
clean and free from grease. 

John Hassall's (64 St Paul's Churchyard, London) 
Sponge Powder is another admirable cleanser and sweet- 
ener of a sponge ; it restores, by removing the grease, 
the sponge's elasticity, and is more efficacious than even 
the vinegar in cleansing it. 

Sponge soon becomes very dirty, offensive, and totally 
unfit for purposes of ablution, unless it be, from time to 
time, carefully attended to. It does not do to trust 
such matters as these to nursemaids ; the mother is the 
right person to look into it, and to see that the sponges 
are fit for use. It is impossible to keep a child's skin 
clean with a greasy sponge. 

Have you any ohservatians to offer on a boy or 
girl using extended motions after each morning ablu- 
tion? 

A boy or girl ought, immediately after he or she have 
finished her morning ablutions, and before they have 
put on any of their clothes, to practise extended motions 
— ^that is to say, he or she should stand perfectly up- 
right, and then throw their arms over their head, back- 
wards and forwards, like the sails of a windmiU, making 
their hands, as they come round to the back, touch each 
other. They should practise these motions for the space 
of at least five minutes. 

These drill exercises will be foimd very useful in im- 
proving the carriage and figure, and is very expanding 
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to the chest, aad strengthening to the back and arms, 
and exhilarating to the spirits. 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
swimming ? 

Every boy and every girl ought to be taught to swim. 
It should be considered to be a part of their education, 
and a very important part of it too, much more so than 
a great deal of the education now taught them. Swim- 
ming is good for the health — ^it strengthens the muscles, 
and brings many into play that would not otherwise be 
exercised ; it expands the chest, and thus strengthens the 
lungs; it improves the bearing and carriage; it often 
saves human life ; it is in hot weather a great luxurj'- 
and enjoyment, while 

"Suspended thus 
Upon the bosom of a cooler world." — Hurdis, 

It is a sad thing that in the summer-time there are 
not in England more opportunities given in our rivers 
for bathing. In foreign countries all the principal rivers 
are made available for bathing purposes. With the 
thermometer between 80 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the shade (which in hot summers it sometimes is!), what 
a luxury and benefit to health it would be if a person 
were able, at a small cost, to plunge into a clean and 
cool river ! How much more refreshing, and invigorat- 
ing, and enjoyable than in bathing in the pea-soup-look- 
ing water of our town-swimming baths ! 

Eivers might readily be made available for bathing 
purposes if proper means were used for the doing it. 
If people live near the sea, sea-bathing is, of course, pre- 
ferable to fresh-water bathing ; but if they cannot have 
the one, they ought to be able to have the other. These 
recommendations ought to be impressed upon the minds 
of all governing bodies, as the health of a community 
is of primary importance, everything else besides being 
of secondary consideration. The intense heat of the 
summers of 1868 and 1869 ought to teach English 
people lessons of preparation for the &Ltv\3i^, isyt '^ \K>\i^ 
forewarned is to be forearmed." 
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All that is wanted is to enclose a portion of the liyer, 
and to make a floor at the bottom of it with open wood- 
work ; that is to say, with spaces left, as in the making 
of the floor of a pier, between each strip of wood, and 
the swimming bath is made. This plan is extensively 
adopted on the Continent, and is found a great comfort 
and luxury, and to be very conducive to health, and to 
be very inexpensive in the making. 

Have you any precautions to offer and rules to give 
as to the manner and time of bathing ? Are there any 
means of knowiny when it is expedient not to bathe 
at all? 

The Eoyal Humane Society publishes some excellent 
recommeadations and rules on the subject, and which 
are so much to the point that I cannot do better than, 
in this conversation, to repeat them : — " Avoid bathing 
within two hours after a meaL Avoid bathing when 
exhausted by fatigue, or from any other causes. Avoid 
bathing when the body is cooling after perspiration; but 
bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is lost 
in getting into the water. Avoid chilling the body by 
sitting or standing naked on the banks or in boats after 
having been in the water. Avoid remaining too long 
in the water — cleave the water immediately there is the 
slightest feeling of chilliness. Avoid bathing altogether 
in the open air if, after having been a short time in the 
water, there is a sense of chilliness, with numbness of 
the hands and feet. The vigorous and strong may 
bathe early in the morning on an empty stomach. The 
young and those that are weak had better bathe three 
hours after a meal — the best time for such is from two 
to three hours after breakfast. Those who are subject 
to attacks of giddiness and faintness, and those who 
suffer from palpitation and other sense of discomfort at 
the heart, should not bathe without first consulting 
their medical adviser." 

If a person who, after bathing, feels chilly, were to 
adopt the continental plan, that is to say, if he were, 
immediate]/ on coming out oi t\i^ ^aX.«t, \.Qk ^^3L\.\:^ ie^t 
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for a few minutes in a little hot water, and to drink a 
cup of hot coffee, the chilliness might be remedied, and 
comfort and benefit, instead of discomfort and injury, 
may result from the bathing. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OP THE HAUL 

Have you any supplemental remarks on applications 
for the Jiair, and on the management of the hair if it 
should fall off? 

Some people plaster their heads with pomades and 
with other greases. They only cause the head to be 
scurfy and dirty, make it itch, and give it an unplea- 
sant odour. Grease causes the hair to catch and retain, 
like bird-lime, all the dust and dirt floating in the 
atmosphere. Nothing becomes so soon dirty as 
human hair, and nothing is more disgusting when it is 
dirty, or more becoming when it is clean. Hair does 
not want artificial grease ; it has an oil of its own, ex- 
quisitively adapted for the purpose, which neither hair- 
dresser, nor perfumer, nor chemist can emulate. 

It is a mistake to use a hard hair-brush, as it pulls 
the hair out by the roots. The hair requires to be 
gently handled, and not to be tugged at as though the 
roots of the hair were immovable. There is no part of 
the human body that has so much rough usage and so 
many foolish experiments tried upon it as the hair. 

It is an error to frizzle the hair out — as some Frenchi- 
fied people do — ^to make, as they say, the most of it, 
but which wiU, in point of fact, soon make the least of 
it, as the hair, being injured by the frizzling, will come 
out in quantities. Moreover, the hair ought not to be 
tied tightly ; such a proceeding is very destructive to 
the hair. 

With regard to the best remedy for the hair falling 
off, there is nothing like having the ends of each hair 
cut every fortnight by an experienced hair dresser. It 
is surprising how advantageous this plan ia m kftfc'^xss!^ 
the hair on the head, and in 8tteii%\Xi«ivYCi%^^'^^^^*'» 
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it acts as beneficially as does the pruning of weakly 
tiees. One of the best applications for the hair felling 
off is cocoa-nut oil, a little of which should be well 
rubbed into the roots of the hair every night and 
morning. 

Have you any remarks to make on hair-dyes ? 

Let me caution you against the using of hair-washes 
and hair-dyes to turn the colour of the hair. Many 
liair-dyes — indeed, the most of them — contain lead, in the 
form of either carbonate or acetate, in large quantitiesi 
and are, therefore, highly poisonous. There are other 
deadly poisons besides lead employed in hair-dyes, 
namely, copper and mercuiy. Silver, also, is used ; but 
as silver destroys only the hair, and not the life, the 
danger in applying it is less objectionable. 

Each hair of the head is an absorbent ; and as there 
are myriads of hairs, there are myriads of absorbents on 
the human head : hence the danger of usiug poisonous 
applications to the hair. The hair, then, rapidly absorbs 
poison, more especially mineral poisons, such as either 
lead or mercury ; and as most of the hair-dyes contain 
either the one or the other, it is desperately dangerous 
to have anything to do with hau:-dyes. The hair-dyes, 
by turning the colour of the hair, might, perhaps, make 
a lady who is grey look somewhat younger ; but if the 
hair^ye containing the lead should produce paralysis, 
the paralysis will make her look very much older. It 
is a frightful thing to contemplate, that vanity has to 
pay so heavy a penalty. It is a sad and painful and 
pitiable spectacle to witness an old woman, tottering on 
the brink of the grave, with her hair dyed, her cheeks 
painted, her neck enamelled, and her limbs the while 
shaking with the palsy ! 

ON WHITENING THE SKIN WITH POWDER. 

Is it injurious to health to whiten the shin with powder? 

Some fashionable ladies, both young and old, not only 

dye their hair, but whiten their skins with powder: now 
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it is "well that they should be infonned that such 
powders are usually deadly poisons — carbonate of lead 
being one of the most favourite and fatal of the class. 
Violet powder, if powder to whiten the skin WMst be 
used, is perfectly harmless; but, after all, the natural 
colour of the skm is the most becoming — ^all shams are 
bqqh through, and become objects of ridicule. 



ON THE CLOTHING OF YOUTH. 

Have you any sujjplemental remarks to make on the 
wearing of flannel next the skin ? 

The wearing of flannel next the skin is a grand pre- 
ventive of cold, and thus a great protector of human 
life> The catching of cold is the cause of the bulk of 
diseases that afflict the human family. Both linen and 
calico, when wet either with perspiration or with rain, 
chill the body, while flannel does nothing of the kind ; 
it absorbs all moisture, and keeps the body at an equable 
temperature. Flannel is useful in all ages: — to the 
babe at the breast, to the child in his play, to 
the youth on the cricket-ground, to the adult at 
his work, to the old man in his arm-chair. Flannel 
is good in hot weather and in cold weather; 
indeed, it is a question whether flannel is not more 
necessary in India than in Eussia. There is more flannel 
worn in India than in any other part of the world be- 
sides : flannel in India is an essential. Some persons 
who wear flannel in the winter leave it off in the summer. 
Now this is a great, and often a fatal mistake, flannel 
being more necessary to be worn, as I have just stated, 
in the summer than in the winter season. Beax this 
fact — ^for it is a fact — ^in mind, or beware of the conse- 
quences: — "No modem improvement in dressing has 
proved so beneficial to health as the use of a woollen gar- 
ment next the skin. This simple expedient has saved 
many lives, and would save many more, if adopted to a 
greater extent, and better understood. The subject is, 
to the least degree, commonplae^*, W\» ^& ^ \k^0^'5»» ^ 



i 
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question of very serious importance, we hope to 1) 
nllowciil to say a word or two regarding it. In oui 
variable climate, although we know nothing of extremesoi 
heat or cold, we are constantly liable to be chilled or 
over>varmcd, both within and without doors ; and it is 
of idiportance that we should adopt such clothing as 
will suit either of these conditions, and prevent us froip 
fiioling the change. Flannel effects this desirable object 
It keeps our i)ersons warm when exposed to the cold, 
and in the case of heat relieves us by becoming an alh 
sorbent for moisture, which it throws off insensibly, 
leaving the skin in a state of comparative comfort 
Linen utterly fails in accomplishing these points." * 

Many persons have an idea that if a youth be delicate, 
red flannel is better than white flannel for Imn. There 
might be some truth in it, as the colour might have some- 
tiling to do in making him feel warmer ; at all events, it 
looks wanner and more comfortable, if it be not retjly 
so, and looks have much to do with the feelings. Be- 
sides, red flannel does not appear to shrink so much in 
the washing as white flannel, which is an advantage. 
Taking all these things into consideration, let a boy, if 
he be delicate, wear red instead of white flanneL 

Flannel next the skin, if a boy have ever had rheu- 
matic fever, must be worn — flannel is then a necessity, 
If a boy have been a great martyr to rheumatism, a 
wash-leather waistcoat over the flannel will be found 
serviceable. 

If a person suffer severely in the winter from con- 
firmed and long standing rheumatism of the hands, 
wash-leather gloves, worn during the night, will be found 
a comfort and benefit. 

Have you any remarks to make on the present foMm 
of a girl wearing, at an evening party ^ low dresses ? 

The practice is an outrage both on decency and on 
health. It is a most indelicate thing to strip a girl 
down to the breasts and expose her to the public ga»e. 



* Chambers's EdinbwrqK Joivrual. 
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It is most dangerous to health to uncover in the even- 
-ing the upper part of the chest which had in the 
morning heen clothed in warm high dresses up to the very 
tliroat. It is utter folly to expose the part of the chest 
under the collar bones to the cold air, for it is there — 
the upper part of the lungs — that consumption first 
shows itself. The wpper part of the chest, then, is the 
part that should be especially clothed, or fearful conse- 
quences wiU be likely to ensue. 

If a youth he delicate^ have you any hints to offer re- 
specting his boots and shoes? 

Thick-soled boots and shoes for the winter are, in such 
a case, very necessary ; which should, if at any time they 
be at all damp, be always instantly changed for diy 
ones : it is well to have a relay of boots and shoes 
always in readiness to put on, as damp shoes are very- 
apt to cause an attack of illness : a delicate person can- 
not, in this matter, be too particular. The patient 
should, moreover, wear during the winter thick worsted 
socks or stockings, aud warm woollen gloves, as keeping 
the extremities warm is, in such a case, essentially 
necessary. 

Have you any observations to make on high-heeled 
hoots — military heeled-boots^ as they are called — which 
a/re now all the fashion for young ladies to wear ? 

It is a great mistake to have ^z^^-heeled boots, and 
heels that taper — ^that become " small by degrees and 
beautifully less." A low heel, of the same circumference 
top and bottom, in order that there may be a good 
foundation (there is nothing like a good foundation) for 
the heel to rest upon the ground, is the right kind of 
heel to be worn. The fashionable high heel, by throw- 
ing the foot too forward, is a fruitful, source of corns 
and bunions ; not only so, but it causes too great a 
strain on the instep, and thus injures its beautiful me- 
chanism. A young lady walking in such boots appears 
to be walking on stilts; she looks as though every 
moment she were going to pitch upon her nose. Ki^ 
mUitarjr heeh (what has a yown^ \^^^ \»^ ^'^^ ^^^f^s^ 
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military heels 1) tapering to a small point at the bottom 
are abominations, and are most crippling to the feet and 
bowing to the shins : a mother ought never to allow her 
daughter to wear them. * ' Another hurtful and ridiculous 
fashion is in the high-heeled boots, which have again 
worked round from our great-grandmothers. A sUght 
heel is an advantage in walking, but these high heels, 
with the excessively small surface and the sharply 
bevelled sides, make walking a service of pain and diffi- 
culty. Besides, they destroy the shape of the leg, which 
is something to be considered. They throw the weight 
forward, and they strain on the shin; and consequenfly, 
they diminish the back muscles — the calf of the leg — and 
bring out the bone and muscles of the forepart into an 
ugly bow." — The Broadway. 

If the feet smell, what are the tisual causes, and what 
are the best remedies ? 

One cause of smelling feet is, because they are not 
washed daily. The feet require to be regularly washed, 
quite as much as, if not more than, the hands, as the 
feet are covered up, and parts that are covered require 
more washing than parts that are unco\rered. Another 
cause of smelling feet is, tight shoes. Tight shoes sadly 
interfere with the healthy secretion of the feet, and 
which secretion, if unhealthy, is sure to be fetid. The 
best remedies, then, are washing the feet every morning, 
using for the purpose Calvert's carbolic-acid soap, in- 
stead of the common soap, and putting on a clean pair of 
stockings daily, and well-fitting shoes for both out and 
in door wear — shoes made, not according to fashion, but 
according to the real shape of the foot itself. What can 
make a better fit than a cast made from the original 1 
But fashion in this, as in everything else, is always in- 
terfering with nature and with nature's laws, and putting 
up her standard instead of God's standard. 

Have you any supplemental remarJcs to make on a girl 
wearing stays ? 

I am sorry to say that within the last year or two the 
sihommable and dangerous iaa\i\0TL oi ^ iQivm% IsdY 
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wearing tight stays and corsets is again revived. I - 
think it my duty to revert to the subject, and to point 
out the danger of such a senseless custom. Tight lacing 
neither improves the face, nor the figure, nor the breath, 
nor the health, nor the comfort of a girl. 

A young girl tightened in at the waist, like a wasp, is . 
anything but beautiful : it is unnatural, and if unnatural, 
it cannot be beautiful. The Almighty has made the 
female figure of the most exquisite symmetry iu the 
world ; but still He has not made it ridiculously small 
— ^that would not be beautiful ; no more beautiful than 
are fashionable Chinese feet — ^fashion marring alike the 
beauty of waists and feet. God has made the figure 
lithe and graceful, and sufficiently large for the lungs to 
play, for the heart to beat, for the blood to circulate, for 
the stomach to digest the food; and poor ignorant 
human creatures step in to interfere with these All-wise 
arrangements. 

Tight lacing is a frequent cause of disease of the 
lungs ; the lungs being crippled in their action cannot 
properly play, and disease is, in consequence, set up ; 
which disease, if there be a predisposition, will probably 
be consumption. 

Tight lacing is a common cause of a young lady 
fainting ; the heart has not room to beat nor the blood 
to circulate; the consequence is fainting; and, if the 
silly habit be continued, organic disease of the heart 
might be induced. 

Tight lacing is one of the causes of indigestion, and 
no wonder ! Pressure on the stomach sadly interferes 
with the digestion. Such an offender feels the folly of 
her conduct, for after a meal she feels ready to burst, 
and is sometimes compelled to loosen her stays before 
she can obtain relief. Nature, if she will but listen to 
her voice, often tells her what to do ; but fashion stops 
her ears ! 

Tight lacing, then, is a common cause of indigestion ; 
the pressure of the stays weaken tha s»tfi»\aaR?CL, ^ssA. 
dyspepsia, with its accompanying aa\i^i^\»^«»,w\j^^&^'^j^^ 
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heartburn, pain, follow in its trian, often making life a 
misery and a burden ! 

There is another evil effect of tight lacing, namely, it 
is apt to make the breath offensive ; the pressure on the 
stomach interferes with its proper function, and thereby 
causes the contents of the stomach to generate fetid 
gases which give off a bad odour — ^foul breath. This is 
a great objection to a young lady adopting so pernicious 
a habit, whose breath ought to be as sweet as a daisy. "An 
anecdote of a Scotch physician, some twenty years ago, 
had almost put an end to tight lacing, from its placing 
in a very prominent point of view two of its most dreadful 
ill effects. * Tight lacing,' said he, quaintly, ' stinks the 
breath and reddens the nose/ " 

Tight lacing is a frequent cause of purple complexion 
and of red noses, either of which is not a very desirable 
adjunct to a young lady's face ! The blood must go 
somewhere, and if it be not allowed free to travel where 
it ought, it will go where it can, either to the face, 
causing a purple-coloured visage, or to the tip of the 
nose, giving an ignorant bystander the idea that the 
purple-faced-visaged young lady had some disease of the 
heart, and that the red nosed individual was addicted to 
the too free imbibition of stimulants ! Eed tippings of 
the nose proceed from both causes — ^from tight lacing and 
from drinking — from the one as often as from the other. 

Tight lacing is a common cause of impurities of the 
blood ; the lungs, not being able to do their duty, cause 
the blood to become impure ; the lungs have been inter- 
fered with— they have been tampered with — ^they have 
not been allowed to purify the blood as they otherwise 
would have done. The blood then becomes impure in 
consequence of tight lacing, thus preventing the lungs 
from properly aerating the blood, and if the blood be 
impure it is diseased, and 

"Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. " — Shakspeare. 

the face being its favourite resort. 
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Tight lacing is a frequent cause of constipation ; the 
bowels have not room to act; the spiral action (the 
peristaltic action^ as it is called), which is constantly 
going on, is interfered with, and constipation is the 
result.* 

A lady who has been tight laced, when she takes off 
her stays, looks as though she had been wheeled with a 
whip, or as though she had been fighting, and had been 
sorely bruised, the skin looking all manner of colours but 
the right one, proving beyond doubt that nature is re- 
sisting all she can the indignity, and entering her 
protest against the vile practice. 

Tight lacing crushes her victims, although more 
slowly, frequently as effectually, as the wheels of Jug- 
gernaut ; in both cases they are crushed, and that with- 
out mercy ! 

Tight lacing by pushing in a girl's nipples sometimes 
stop their growth and arrest their development, so that 
in time such an one is popularly said to have "no 
nipples." It should be borne in mind that long-con- 
tinued pressure on any part of the body arrests develop- 
ment — there is no mistake about it. Now, this is a 
most serious consideration, for as she grows up to 
womanhood, and becomes a wife and mother, it will, in 
all probability, be the means of her having either sore 
nipples, or gathered breasts, ^r both, and will compel 
her — ^which is most grievous — to wean her child. Now, 
with all these facts staring us in the face, there are 
either knaves or fools to be found who declare that 
tight lacing is beneficial both to health and to develop- 
ment ! Mothers, then, should, with regard to their 
daughters' stays — ^if they be allowed to wear stays — 
bear in mind that, as far as the breasts and nipples are 



*A lady addicted to tight lacing, and, in consequence, to 
hahitual constipation, once consulted Ahernethy. He coarsely 
but truthfully remarked to her, "Can you wonder, madam^ i^fc 
your having costive bowels, when yo\i\iaL7ft ^\x-^\ArOcM.\:^^'^'^^^ 
gats packed up in that thread-papex oi 70x0%%'* 
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concerned, they should "give ample room and verge 
enough." 

light lacing is an enemy to beauty : there is notMiig 
beautiful in a lady's figure being made to resemble the | i 
waist of a wasp, as though she were cut nearly half in two 1 
Besides, the female figure should to be beautiful, be htlie, 
and how can it be lithe if it be " cribbed, cabined, and 
confined" by stays ? 

Tight lacing is a depraved idea of female beauty. 
There is nothing beautiful in deformity, ^d a tightly 
laced person is decidedly deformed : she is out of form, 
and therefore deformed ! 

We laugh at the Chinese for pinching in their feet to 
make them small; pinching in the waist is equally 
ridiculous, and in its consequences is much more serious: 
lamentable, indeed, it is, for tight lacing pinches parts 
that are vital, and will not, with impunity, bear to he 
pinched; while people can, if they are obliged, live 
and be weU either without legs or with wooden ones ! 

The sallow faces, the blotched and broken-out coun- 
tenances, the purple visages, the red noses, the short- 
ness of breath, the offensive breath, besides other signs 
and tokens I have already enumerated, aU proclaim, in 
language not to be misunderstood, the power and the 
effects of tight lacing, and ought to be the best preachers, 
if fashionists were not diaf as adders, against such a 
reprehensible practice. 

Many a girl who dies in early prime ought, if truth 
were to be told, to have inscribed on her tomb-stone, 
that she died from the effects of tight lacing ! 

If a lady have accustomed herself to tight lacing^ do 
you advise her to leave off stays suddenly and at once ? 

Certainly not : tight lacing wastes away the muscles ; 
hence the stays have, after a manner, to perform the 
functions of the wasted muscles. The right way of pro- 
cedure is, still for some time to wear the stays, but to 
slacken them little and little daily, until at length the 
muscles recover their wonted power, and become able 
to resume their functions, v?liic& m Wxaft >t)[ic^ isce^!^ da^ 
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provided the wretched stays have not crippled them for 
aver : hence prevention is always better than cure ; and 
Lf a mother will never allow her girls to wear stays at 
all, an immense deal of after misery and suffering might 
be prevented. 

Is it true that tight lacing is, at some fashionable 
schools y apart and 'parcel of a girVs education ? 

The system of tight lacing is said to be practised at 
many of the finishing schools : it behoves a mother who 
is about sending her daughter from home to inquire be- 
forehand into the matter, and not to allow her daughter 
to be injured — to be victimised — by such abominable 
engines of torture, as tight stays undoubtedly are : — " A 
correspondent says that she has heard that in certain 
London schools tight lacing is enforced by ignorant 
schoolmistresses. It may be so, although we should 
hope not. What we are quite sure of, is that if such a 
thing came under our personal knowledge, we should 
take an early opportunity of bringing the folly and 
cruelty of the schoolmistress before the notice of all the 
parents who had had the misfortune to confide girls to 
her care ; and we should hope earnestly that the * connec- 
tion' of that schoolmistress would soon be one of a very 
limited compass indeed. What can be a greater folly, 
a greater wickedness, than to destroy the health of those 
who are to be the future wives and mothers in English 
homes 1 It is a matter, however, which mothers must 
take into their own hands, and with which they only 
can effectually deal." — The Queen, the Ladifs News- 
paper, 

A great responsibility rests upon a mother: I do hope 
after all I have said and proved, that you will not, on 
any account whatever, allow your girls to begin to wear 
stays : it is the first step, like most other first steps, that 
usually leads either to health or disease, to happiuess or 
misery, to long life or an early death ! 

A tight lacer should ask herself this simple question, 
Where must the misplaced organs go to \ foY ^Wj Ts^a^ 
go somewhere ! Yes, somewTiete mAft^^, \>q ^JK^ crsii^^- 
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the-way nook where they ought not to be, wherever 
they can find a resting-place. Is not tight lacing, then, 
disgracefully and foolishly wicked ? 

Tight lacing is subversive of comfort. A lady braced 
in with tight stays can have but little enjoyment — her 
life must be a misery to her ; if it were not for feshion, 
she would think herself cruelly used to be thus braced 
and screwed up as in a vice ! Fashion is a very hard 
creditor, and makes ladies pay heavy fines and penalties, 
sometimes even taking their very lives in payment ! 

A case in point is oftentimes more effectual in miti- 
gating an evil than many arguments, however powerfal 
they might be. There is so much twaddle written, 
lu^ually by interested persons, about the good effects of 
tight lacing, that the narrative I am about to bring for- 
ward is, at the present moment, when tight lacing is 
again gaining ground, very necessary to be known, as it 
proves beyond cavil the egregious folly of such assertions. 
IJut to proceed with the account I have to give : — I re- 
collect Dr A. Todd Thomson, in his excellent lectures, 
relating a case he had attended, where a young lady 
appeared to be dying from the evil effects of tight lacing. 
He cut open her stays, and she gradually came to herseK 
If the worthy doctor had not quickly done what he did, 
she would soon have been a corpse ! Dr Thomson has 
kindly favoured me with the following interesting parti- 
culars of the case for publication : — " Some years since, 
I was requested to hasten to a house, not far from my 
own, to see a lady who had fallen from her cbair in a 
tit, whilst eating her dinner. On being ushered to the 
drawing-room of the house, where the circumstance had 
taken place, I saw a lady lying upon a sofa, apparently 
dead, and several ladies hanging over the coucb in great 
distress. I found little appearance of life, except that 
the temperature of the body was natural ; the pulse had 
ceased to beat, and no respiratory action could be 
detected. On laying my hand over the region of the 
heart, I felt that the stays were extremely tightly laced; 
and, conceiving that the suspension of animation arose 
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from that cause, I requested a penknife to be given me, 
with which I instantly ripped down the stays and gown. 
In an instant the chest dilated, on the binding matter 
giving way, which was almost like slitting an over-braced 
drum ; and, in a few seconds, respiration recommenced, 
and animation returned. In this case, the waist was 
drawn into a degree that gave a complete hour-glass ap- 
})earance to the figure, and prevented the descent of the 
diaphragm ; whilst the blood could not circulate, or be 
renewed in the lungs, from the general obstruction of 
many of the cells and smaller tubes. The quantity of 
residual air, also, in the lungs, was too small ; and this 
was still diminished by the warmth of some soup, which 
the lady was eating when she fell from her chair, dilat- 
ing the gas in her stomach ; and, consequently, pressing 
that enlarged organ upwards upon the lungs. Had I not 
lived close by, the time necessary to get medical aid 
from a greater distance might havQ rendered it un- 
available." 

Stays were in olden times, as they are even now, in- 
struments of torture. The laces of the stays in 
Shakspeare's time had frequently to be cut ; for instance : 

** O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it. 
Break too !" 

I caimot refrain, before closing our conversation on 
this very important subject, from quoting the following 
interesting case, exemplifying, as it well does, the terrible 
effects of tight lacing. I wish every mother, daughter, 
and fashionable lady would profit by its teaching : — " A 
* handsome-looking' yoimg woman, named Jemima Hall, 
aged 21, has died in Myddelton Square, London, from 
the effects of tight lacing. On the body of deceased a 
post mortem examination was made by the Coroner^s 
order, when it was found that the whole of the organs 
of the body were contracted and out of their places. 
Her stomach was smaller than that of an ordinaiy infant, 
and her heart only weighed 4 ounces. The body was 
fearfully emaciated, and th^ m^^v^ ^<b\^<ssisi<«s^ ^vssi^^i^ 
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that it was the most remarkable case of the kind that . 
had ever come under his notice." — The Bimdngham 
Daily Post, December 27th, 1870. 

Tight lacing being one of the crying evils of the day, 
I have entered folly into the subject, in order to demon- . 
strate its folly, its barbarity, and danger. 

Have you anything more to say mth regard to the 
deforming practices of the present day of ladie^ dresses? 

Ladies take a pleasure in deforming themselves; they 
are evidently afraid of being too lovely, and thus of 
being too much admired ! Strange infatuation ! that 
a lady will stick a bustle on her back, to make believe 
that she has a hump there ! A bustle destroys the 
beautiful symmetry, contour, and curve of the back. 
Moreover, a bustle, by unduly heating one portion only 
of the back, weakens the back, and predisposes to cold 

Stays, bustles, false chignons, are aU. monstrosities 
and fit only for barbarous ages. It is extraordinary what 
power fashion has in defacing and in deforming " the 
human form divine." Really if women were not naturally 
and innately beautiful, fashion would make them 
hideous ! 

The chignon gives a person — a medical man especially 
— ^the idea that a lady is labouring under a. tumour at 
the back of her head, and that she covers it over either 
mth her own hair, or with a dead person's hair, to hide 
it from public gaze ; indeed, the chignon is sometimes 
so large and monstrous that it looks like a supplemental 
head ! It is worthy of remark,- that the smaller the 
person, the larger, as a rule, is the chignon; so that, in 
point of feet, such an individual looks nearly all head ! 

False hair is frequently used to increase the size of the 

chignon ; when it is, the false hair frequently swarms 

with pediculi — with lice ! — the heat of the oven in 

stoving false hair not having had power to destroy their 

vitality — they being very tenacious of life! Moreover, 

snd what is more importaaa.\» — live \i^^<5id.c bearing of 

the case — the chignon is moa^. m^\xivsv\a Vi \ks»iiSft.^ 

causing ieadaches and brain ie^wa •. " "^"^^ Ti^^\.>a3srss&^ 
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of the modem female decoration is, perhaps, the chignon. 
The girl of the period is not satisfied with only one head, 
but adds head to head in Siamese-twins' fashion. Is it 
* that one small head can * not * carry aU ' she knows ? 
But as these remarks are intended, not for artistic, hut 
physiological purposes, we must not discuss the merits 
of the chignon in its ornamental capacity; we will merely 
observe, that since its introduction, cases of brain fevers 
are enormously on the increase, being nearly doubled in 
number. Headaches are also much more prevalent. 
These consequences might be anticipated from the use 
of a machine so powerfully retentive of animal heat." — 
Medical Press and Circular. 

The fashion of wearing false hair is evidently of 
ancient origin : it is mentioned by Shakspeare : 

'**So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre." 

A lady's hair, in Chaucer's time, was much more 
simply and hygienically dressed than it is now, for those 
horrid deformities — chignons — were not known ; but 
*' the heere was browdid in a tresse: " 

** Hire yelwe heer was browdid in a tresse 
Behynde hire back, a yerde long, I gesse. " 

There is nothing better for the health of the hair of 
a girl than to let it hang down the back of the neck ; 
all twisting and tieing of the hair breaks it and injures 
it exceedingly ; and the hair of a girl is too precious to 
be trifled with. 

Have you any farther remarks on the desirability Of a 
{firl, if she feel inclined, wearing a green dress? 

The green pigment hitherto used for ladies' dresses 
has been that deadly poison, arsenite of copper ; but, 
fortunately, a salt of chromium has lately been found 
out, which gives a beautiful and brilliant ^Yftfixs., ^jsjA. 
which is quite innocuous *, it viVW \)^ ^'^sv^^a^^ '''' "^^^^j^" 
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perial green." " Imperial green " and "gas-light green '* 
ought to supersede the old-fashioned green, which has 
been for years injuring, not only the wearers of green 
dresses, but also the dressmakers who. had the misfortune 
to make up such coloured garments. 

Have you any remarks to make on boys^ hats? 

Fashion is a cruel taskmaster, and the extremes of 
fashion are very absurd. The hat, for instance, is y&ij 
pernicious to health ; it is hard, and, therefore, unyield- 
ing to the head; it is waterproof, and, therefore, keeps 
in the perspiration, and thus gives headache ; there is no 
vent for the caloric; the inside of the hat, in the summer 
time and during violent exercise, is as hot as the hottest 
hot-house ; and which excessive heat injures and tends 
to destroy the roots of the hair, causing the hair to fall 
off, and thus helps to produce baldness. How few men 
there are, who after the age of 45, are not more or less 
bald ! Women, who wear bonnets that are ventilated, 
retain their hair to extreme old age. The fashion of the 
hat, too, is most ridiculous ; at one time, it is very high, 
and, like Tenderden steeple towering to the skies, makmg 
the head and its covering out of all proportion to the 
rest of the body ; at another time, fashion runs into an 
opposite extreme, and the hat is very low and closely 
fitting the head, like a skull-cap, so as in very hot 
weather to invite a sun-stroke ! 

I do not mean to say that hats are the only cause of 
baldness in men ; but merely assert that hats, by induc- 
ing a high degree of temperature, and by promoting and 
by keeping in a violent perspiration, are one reason of 
so much baldness among the sterner sex. Baldness in 
men is, in my opinion, partly due to the present ridi- 
culous unventilated hats, and partly owing to intense 
and long-continued mental labour, which the present 
race for fame and fortune, nay, for dear life itself, force 
upon them. 

Boys and men who, in consequence of the silk-hats 
being hard andunventHated, suffer from headaches, should 
wear the "napless beaver" hats*. t\icY ^"^^ -^^.Tivious to 
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the perspiration, although they are impervious to a 
shower of rain, and are most comfortable. The purchaser 
should, in ordering " the napless beaver," see that he 
has the real article and not the sham. Sham ^^ napless 
beavers" are constantly being foisted on the unwary 
public, and robbing the real article of its good name. 
And why 1 The real " napless beaver " is a costly 
article ; while the sham is cheap, but is, in reality, dear 
at any price ! 

What is the best way for a youth, or for any one else, 
in the winter time, to keep himself warm ; warm cloth- 
ing alone toill not do it ? 

Very few persons " have wit enough to keep them- 
selves warm." One endeavours to keep himself warm 
by coddling over the fire ; another by over-loading him- 
self with clothes ; while a third tries to keep himself 
warm by drinking spirits. JSTone of these are on the 
right track. The only way to keep one^s self warm is, by 
simplicity of living, by temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, by cold water morning thorough ablutions, by 
abundance of fresh air and exercise, out-door amuse- 
ments and occupation ; these are the remedies to make 
tbe body as warm as a toast, and not only to make it 
warm, but to keep it warm throughout both day and 
night. The coddled is always the chilly person ; while 
one of simple habits is usually warm — ^as warm as 
need be, and can brave the coldest day, and thoroughly 
enjoy the cold ! 



ON THE FEEDING OF YOUTH. 

Which do youpreferfor a youth^s breakfast — coffee or 
tea? 

Coffee, as it is warming, is more suitable for winter ; 
and tea, as it is a quencher of thirst, for summer ; but 
either over-much coffee or over-much tea is bad, they 
both injure and weaken the nerves, and a youth ought 
not to know that he has nerves at all ! A boy or girl 
should have, at least, half the cupivjX ol ^\\)w£t ^^^^'^^^ '^'^ 
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tea filled up with good fresh milk. It is a shocking 
system for young people to swill their stomachs with 
much tea, as is the wont of washerwomen; and the 
drinking of much coffee is a species of dram-drinking ! 
The less stimulants the young take the better it will be 
for them : their young bloods require no spur to quicken 
their circulation, and no goad to prick on the nerves to 
excitement. Stimulants in their way are all* very well 
for the old, for the dilapidated, and for the worn-out; 
but not for those who are neither the one nor the other! 
Bring your child up simply ; give him as few artificial 
wants as possible, and then he will be less likely, as he 
grows up, to be the slave of the flesh. Simplicity of 
living should be the motto of every parent ; indeed, of 
every one who values either his or her health ! 

If a boy or girl labour under costiveness, coffee is, for 
breakfast, preferable to tea — as coffee is an aperient, 
and has the advantage of not being physic : it being a 
shocking system to be dosing either a boy or girl con- 
stantly with aperient medicine, making, indeed, a 
physic shop of their unfortunate stomachs, as is the 
wont of some parents ! 

I have, in a previous conversation, descanted freely 
on the valuable qualities of water as an aperient; I wish 
again to impress that fact upon your mind, and to 
recommend you to give your boy or girl plenty of water 
— ^two or three or more tumblers during the day — ^more 
especially if he or she be inclined to costiveness. You 
wHl find such a plan effectually prevent the necessity 
of an aperient, which will prove an inestimable boon. 

If a hoy he delicate do you advise him to have any- 
thing in addition to his hread and hatter for hredkfasti 

Certainly : he should have, every morning, either a 
slice or two of cold meat, or a mutton chop, or a lightly 
boiled Qgg, Or a poached egg — eggs are most strengthen- 
ing, they are full of albumen, and therefore of nourish- 
ment. If you want to make his breakfast still more 
nourishing, let him have a rasher or two of frizzled 
bacon wiik his egg. The only oVi^^c,Ucm\.Q tk^o^i^ is, 
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it is sometimes not sufl&ciently stimulating to the liver ; 
the rasher or two of frizzled bacon, eaten with the eggy 
will supply the deficiency. He should also eat plenty 
of bread with his breakfast — ^bread is most important, 
even more so than meat, and should therefore be freely 
partaken of — at breakfast especially. 

Have you any supplemental remarks on the dinner of 
a youth ? 

He should have plenty of plain wholesome nourish- 
ing food, but no rich dishes — nothing that will en- 
courage him to eat more than his appetite demands. 
Let him have only plain roast and boiled ; no rich 
stews, or rich hashes, or highly-seasoned soups or 
gravies. A joint, a pudding, and one or, what is better, 
two kinds of vegetables, are all that are necessary for a 
boy or girl. Delicacies are thrown away upon growing 
youth ; they are quite out of place ; his appetite does 
not require pampering, and cading, and coaxing ; more- 
over, a youth who is made to thmk a great deal of his 
stomach is sure to grow up an epicure ! But if his 
dinners be plain and simple, let them be well cooked ; 
an ill-cooked dinner is most hurtful to the stomach and 
to the temper ! 

A variety of vegetables are most wholesome for 
youth. They nourish the body, they sweeten the 
blood, and regulate the bowels. Those boys who are 
fed only on potatoes, as a vegetable, are apt to be 
costive; although the potato ought to be the staple 
vegetable — it being most wholesome, and essentially 
necessary for health ; it is, moreover, the finest of our 
antiscorbutics. 

There is scarcely a vegetable that is not good for 
youth — turnips, brocoli, cauliflower, young cabbage, 
greens, spinach, asparagus, sea-kale, peas, French beans, 
and others, are aU good for him in their proper season, 
and should be freely partaken of. 

Haricot beans (which may be procured at any respect- 
able Italian warehouse), if well and properly QAcfe&^^ 
is an excellent vegetable for youfti. \\.\a^"fei\sai^'^*v^cfi^ 
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a mother Bhould know this fact ; for it is difficiilt at 
certain seasons of the year to procure any other vege- 
table but the potato. ^Now, a variety of vegetables 
(potatoes always forming the staple vegetable) is, for 
young people, most wholesome and nourishing. 

A youth ought to have a variety of meats ; of course, 
I mean on different days. It is a mistake to feed him 
on one meat, say on mutton, day after day. The 
changes should be wrung on beef^ on mutton, on lamb, 
and occasionally on veaL A sameness in eating is, 
for youth and for grown-up people, very injurious and 
satiating. A variety is needed; but, although he 
should have a variety on different days, he ought each 
day to partake only, at dinner, of one joint. A variety 
of meat dishes is injurious to the stomach; not only 
so, but he should leave off eating with an appetite. 
Let there be no over-loading of the stomach; no 
entreaties from the parent that he might eat a little 
more, and that he must finish all that he has on his 
plate, whether he has the appetite to eat it or not. If 
the stomach be overloaded, or forced to eat more than the 
appetite demands, either sickness or . indigestion is sura 
to follow in its wake ; moreover, eating too heartily at 
dinner not only clogs the stomach, but beclouds bhe mind. 

" Go to your banquet, then ; but use delight 
So as to rise still with an appetite." — Herrick. 

Po you advise a boy to drink beer at dinner ? 

I objected to beer for a young child; but if .he be a 
youth and growing fast, if he be delicate or take a great 
deal of exercise, it might be necessary to give him, 
daily, at dinner, a small quantity either of beer or of 
mild ale ; but you should take care, if it be given, that 
the beer and the ale be sound and unadulterated ; on 
which account it is always better to give him, if you 
have the conveniences of brewing at home, home-brewed 
beer. The Lancet asserts that the beer procured from 
public houses of the lower class is oftentimes " doctored," 
and is nothing more nor less tTcian. a uarcotxc poisou / 
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To still further show that the adulteration of food 
and drink is become indeed very serious — to prove that 
there is really and truly, both in food and in drink, 
" poison in the pot," I beg to quote from the Builder 
the following damaging eocposh: "Not long since we 
pointed attention to the sad and serious fact that of late 
years the infuriating effects of drink, and the dreadful 
crimes resulting from it, were greatly on the increase — 
a fajct which could only be attributed to the adultera- 
tion of the drink by poisonous agencies, producing 
effects simulative of intoxication, but really of a differ- 
ent and far worse character. We observe that a Liver- 
pool brewer, a poor-law guardian, not only corroborates 
this, but states that in lately visiting the pauper lunatic 
asylums in Lancashire, and asking as to the causes of 
the increase of lunacy in such asylums, he was told that 
dnnk was the chief cause of the madness of paupers. 
Yes, and drink is the chief cause of pauperism itself. 
The guardian urged the appointment of inspectors of 
drinks, such as iJiose of food. * There was a law,' as 
he observed, * which, if put in force, punished people 
for using poisonous ingredients in the making of beer- 
preventing them from using grains of paradise, mix 
vomicaj oil of vitriol^ ammoniay and other things that 
were used in making beer, in addition to malt and hops.* 
So said the brewer. Another guardian remarked on 
this, that after such an exposh of the secrets of the beer 
trade, anybody -who drinks it must be mad already." 

Do you advise a young girl to drink either beer or 
wine? 

I boldly a&m that a young girl, in health, is better 
without either beer or wine ; spirits are, of course, quite 
out of the question, as they are nothing more nor less 
than poisons to her. But, unfortunately, wine, in 
fashionable life, is, by young girls scarcely out of their 
teens, drunk freely. If they begin thus early, the 
drinking of wine becomes a habit, and like all evil 
habits, a dire necessity, which grows with the indxsl- 
gence, until, at length, wine ia &cvxrkk ^^^ ^ixv^ ""^ 
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excess, and grievous consequences, as a matter of course, 
follow. Depend upon it, there is something very wrong 
in the training of young girls which requires a strong 
hand to set to rights. It has been asked by a clever 
northern writer, " whether much of the evil [of drink- 
ing] is not dependent on the totally perverted training 
of women. Formerly in this country, as is still the case 
in Grermany, the daughters of good families were trained 
to a knowledge of cookery and housekeeping — to make 
and to mend, to bake and to brew. Now, however, the 
women of the upper and middle classes have little if 
any knowledge of household occupations j their days 
are given to novel reading, and their evenings to socil 
amusements]; and when not thus engaged they are apt to 
suffer from ennui, and to become a burden to themselves 
and all about them. Without resources for the occupa- 
tion of mind and body, they seek to dispel their feelings 
of discomfort by alcohol, and soon learn to yield to the 
habit of drinking, of which our irrational social enter- 
tainments probably laid the first foundation." 

It sometimes happens that a youth has no appetite 
/or his dinner — what oiight to be done ? 

If a youth have no appetite to eat, he ought not to 

be forced to eat — ^he should not be crammed as a 

turkey is crammed — certainly not. His stomach might 

require a little rest, and Nature, as plain as she can 

speak, tells him so. The stomach will, with rest, use 

up the old material that wants consuming, and that is 

clogging up the machine; but really in this enlightened 

age of ours ! people are apt to fancy that they know 

better than Nature — such wiseacres are they ! A quaint 

old writer — a physician of 1750 — gives the following 

graphic description of the importance of an occasional 

fast : — 

** Accustom early in your youth 
To lay embargo on your mouth ; 
And let no rarities invite 
To pall and glut»your appetite ; 
But check it always, and give o'er 
With a desire of eating -moTft •, 
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For where one dies by iTianition, 
A thousand perish by repleti^m. 
To miss a meal sometimes is good — 
It ventilates and cools the blood ; 
Gives Nature time to clean her streets 
From filth and crudities of meats ; 
For too much meat the bowels fur ; 
And fasting's Nature's scavenger." 

Dr. E. Baynard, 

a hoy he delicate, might you not overfeed hirriy 
'Jiu8 defeat the ohject you have of strengthening 

rtainly you miglit, and you often do ! It does not 
give a delicate youth too concentrated a food — the 
ch will not bear it ; it does not do to stuff such a 

Many delicate youths are starved — however para- 
il it might appear to be — ^by being stuffed ! You 

feed a person with so much meat as to make him 
ii as a mke ! Over-nourishment is, to the human 
my, quite as detrimental as, if not more so than, 
-nourishment ! This is no coinage of the brain ; 
Dm facts abundantly prove my assertions to be 

A weak back and a weak stomach ought to be 
i after the same fashion — that is to say, the 
DS on each must be carefully adjusted, or they 
Doth stagger under the load imposed upon them, 
more people are stuffed to death than are starved 
thl 
s a mistake, then, to stuff a delicate youth with 

much or too concentrated food. It will only 

discomfort, pain, and weakness. There are 
remedies, as I hope to state in a future conversa- 
;o strengthen a delicate boy, besides and as well 
irishment, namely, fresh air and exercise, gym- 
3, manly sports, change of air to the coast, a sea- 
3, &c. 

ve you any rema/rks to maTce on a youth chewing 
}d ivell ? 

le should be taken over the meals. Food ought 
be bolted, as it often is by a yo\\tti, m ot^^est SJaai^ 
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lie might get away to his play. Many an indigestion 
has been laid by this very common habit — ^for habit it 
assuredly becomes ! It, therefore, behoves a parent to 
look well into the matter, and not to allow the meals of 
her children to be swallowed in a huiry. 

If food is to be properly digested, it must, first of all, 
be well chewed, or the stomach will have double duty 
to do, and being over-taxed, and having to do the work 
it was not intended for, it will only be imperfectly done, 
and indigestion and misery will be the result. Of 
course, if a person be labouring under indigestion, the 
advice I have just given holds good with ten-fold force. 
A weak stomach cannot then, possibly, without show- 
ing symptoms of great distress, d^est lumps of unchewed 
food. 

Those who have defective teeth, and who cannot, in 
consequence, properly chew their food, are nearly always 
martyrs to indigestion. Teeth, then, ought to be care- 
fully pi'eserved ; they are of priceless vadue. Artificial 
teeth are all very well as substitutes ; but, after all, they 
are only substitutes, and, like all substitutes, not for one 
moment to be compared to the genuine article 1 Arti- 
ficial teeth being only extraneous bodies, fastened either 
on a loose plate of gold or on vulcanite, have not the 
purchase of natural teeth—of teeth firmly fastened into 
the jaw itself, as a root of a tree is deeply and firmly 
fixed into the ground ! 

The teeth of children, being of such inestimable value, 
ought to be periodically examined by a respectable ex- 
perienced dentist, in order that incipient decay might 
be nipped in the bud, and that any irregularity of the 
teeth might be early detected and remedied. 

Do you approve of a healthy hoy being dieted ? 

Certainly not — ^he may, within reason, eat almost 
anything he chooses — ^that is to say, provided it be 
wholesome and digestible. A variety of food — of meat 
especially — is essential to health, to strength, and to 
comeliness. It 'is one of the greatest of follies to diet a 
healthy hoy. The stomach should be accustomed to 
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digest any wholesome food that might be put into it — 
the greater the variety the better. If you wish to make 
the muscles strong give them a variety of exercise ; in a 
like manner, if you want to make the stomach strong 
give it a variety of food, to enable both the muscles and 
the stomach to become so. If this "counsel" be not 
followed, weakness both of muscles and of stomach will 
inevitably ensue. 

Is it not sometimes asserted that it is both low and 
vulgar for a girl to eat heartily ? 

Yes ; but such assertions are ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. H a girl were to be swayed by such motives, 
and half starve herself^ her health would be sure to 
suffer : she would labour under chronic ill-health ; she 
would be puny and delicate, and would be unable to 
buffet with the world ; she would be totally unfit ever 
to be a wife or mother. No : a girl should, if she is 
to be strong and healthy, eat as much for her size 
as boys of her own age. The twaddle, then, about it 
being low and vulgar for a girl to eat heartily is perfectly 
ridiculous, and the sooner the idea is exploded the 
better. It is utterly impossible for a girl, unless she 
have a good appetite, to be strong and well ; let this be 
understood, and let there be no mistake about it. 
^* Another popular belief is that women eat nothing. 
It is, of course, conceded that they sustain life by the 
consumption of some article of nourishment, but eating, 
in the wholesale acceptation of the word, is supposed to 
be foreign to female nature. This fallacy is founded 
and sustained by women themselves, who, during the 
affected period of their lives cultivate small appetites as 
being comme ilfaut and a sign of semi-angelic construc- 
tion. When this pernicious nonsense is conscientiously 
carried out, the results upon the would-be angels are 
squalor, red noses, pertain loss of vigour, general limp- 
ness, and some other unpleasant sequelce" — Court 
Circular^ 

What are the causes of so many young girls sufferinq 
from indigestion. ? 
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Their sedentary habits, tight lacing, having no occu- 
pation, their fashionable and artificial way of living, late 
hours — these are a few of the causes of indigestion, which 
complaint embitters their very existence. 

Some girls, too, suffer from indigestion from eating 
too little — they think it unladylike to eat much ! while 
others, who take very little exercise (and very few young 
ladies take enough !) suffer from eating too much. They 
give their stomachs more work to do than they are ahle 
effectively to perform. If a girl is to eat well, she must 
walk well, and if she is to walk well, she must eat welL 
"Walking exercise is both the finest appetiser and 
digestive in the world — far superior to any bitter or 
stomachic ever invented ! 

The fact is, if people would but live naturally, simply, 
and sensibly, there would be very little illness in the 
world, the majority of diseases being preventable. 

Simplicity of living and strength of body generally 
go together ; while, on the other hand, luxurious habits 
are usually allied to delicacy of constitution. Depend 
upon it that luxury is a curse rather than a blessing. 
Disease follows luxury as night follows day ! 

Give a boy and girl good, plain, wholesome nourish- 
ing foods, but not delicacies ; delicacies as they are called 
are thrown away on growing boys and girls; indeed 
they do — and this fact I want to call your special atten- 
tion to — decided harm, for " delicate fare is the mother 
of sickness." Who are the strong, hearty, and healthy 
boys and girls 1 Those who are brought up hardily 
rather than daintily, who eat a dry crust with the greatest 
relish, and quaff a draught of either milk or water with 
zest and enjoyment ! A luxurious youth, and, in con- 
sequence, as a rule, an unhealthy one, is most deeply to 
be pitied ! 

Have you any remarks to maJce on the ohservatim 
" that it is sometimes Letter to fast than to eat ? " 

It is a truthful saying, " that it is sometime^ better to- 
fast than to eat ;" abstinence from food is ofttimes the 
best remedy for curing a disoTdgt^d ^toixva.ck^- and head- 
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ache arising therefirom ; in other words, stopping the 
supplies, and thus enahling the stomach* to use up the 
old material, which had been causing both the disordered 
stomach and the headache. Many a dose of nauseous 
physic might be avoided by adopting the simple remedy 
— abstinence : 

** Against diseases here the strongest fence 
Is the defensive virtue, abstinence." — Herrick. 

The cause of school-boys frequently feeling sick and 
poorly is from the horrible messes they swallow in the 
shape of pastry, sweetmeats, sucks, and raw and unripe 
fruit. If parents and friends would not allow their 
boys so much pocket-money the evil would be some- 
what abated ; it would be like keeping a drunkard sober 
by keeping stimulants out of his reach, who " 'scapes 
being drunk for want of wine." " In a public educa- 
tion, boys early learn temperance ; and if the parents 
and friends would give them less money upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their advantage ; since 
it may justly be said that a great part of their disorders 
arise from surfeit — ^ plus occldit gula qicam gladius^ 
(gluttony kills more than the sword.") — Goldsmith^s 
Essays. 

What is your opinion of t'um and milk as a means of 
strengthening a delicate hoy ? 

Hum and milk taken in the morning is a favourite 
remedy for strengthening a delicate boy. The milk is, 
of course, a splendid remedy for the purpose ; but the 
mixture of the rum with the milk makes it very dan- 
gerous ; it has, in many instances, given a youth a taste 
and a craving for strong drink, which 

** Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength," 

and which lays the foundation for his becoming, in the 
course of a few years, an inveterate drunkard ! Blessed 
is that man who can truly say — 

"For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my \)\oo^." — Skoks^ww^. 
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Have you any precautions to give as to a youths when 
he is very hot from exercisCy drinking cold water ? 

This is an important question. A boy, when very 
hot, either from walking or from the weather, or from 
both, ought never to drink water off at a draught 
There is great danger in his doing so. H^Bhould,if 
he be very hot and very thirsty, drink water by sips j 
he should sip it — taste, as it were, each drop ; by adopt- 
ing this simple plan, no injurious effect can possibly 
ensue, however much water he may drink. 

Have you any remarks to make on a girl having a 
good appetite ? 

It is most essential that a girl should have a good 
appetite, and that she should have plenty of good 
nourishing food to satisfy her hunger. If a girl have no 
appetite — as is too often the case — she cannot be well, 
she is almost sure to be either chlorotic or hysterical, or 
both. Such a girl is quite unfit for the duties of a mfe, 
and should, until she be made strong, remain single ; a 
delicate girl is quite unable to buffet with the cares, 
and the troubles, and the trials of married life. Deli- 
cate women marrying is one great cause of the misery 
that is so rife in the world. A delicate wife is more 
suited for an hospital than for housewifery ; she is more 
fit to be nursed than to be a nurse ; which, if there be 
illness in her household, is her greatest privilege. A 
delicate woman, tJien, has no business, until she have been 
mfjde strong, to mai^y. 



ON AIR AND EXERCISE. 

Have you any remarks to make on a hoy running 
great distances at a stretch ? 

Running, in moderation, is good ; but, if carried to 
excess, to fatigue, and to distress of breathing, it is in- 
jurious to health and strength. Runners — those who 
run for matches — are liable to heart disease. Remem- 
ber it is the abuse and not the use of running that I 
have just been speaking about •, a short run, from time 
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;o time, is exhilarating and refreshing,' and makes the 
Dlood bound delightfully through its vessels. 

What are the best exercises for a boy ? 

Athletics — such as gymnastic exercises, field-sports, 
cricket, foot-ball, swimming, bowls — should in every 
way be promoted; every muscle ought to be used, 
which, in a variety of athletic exercises, they are. It 
is the strong and hearty boy that best fights his way 
in the world. A good arm helps a good brain ; indeed, 
the latter is often powerless without the former; the 
possessor of an over-worked brain and an under-worked 
arm very frequently dies of consumption. Oh ! that I 
could make my voice heard through the length and 
breadth of the land, and proclaim trumpet-tongued the 
intense folly of over-working the brain of youth ! 

Exercise — active exercise — ^is pointed out by nature ; 
all things above us, around us, beneath us — the air, 
the earth, the sea — are in perpetual motion, never are 
fchey for one moment idle. How truly might an idle 
person exclaim — 

"All things are busie ; only I 
Neither bring hony with the bees, 
Nor flowres to make that, nor the husbandrie 
To water these." — Herbert. 

Have you any remarks to make on the importance oj 
walking exercise for a girl 1 

Two-thirds at least of the illnesses, and nearly all the 
nervousness, repinings, and depressions of spirit, would 
be done away with if girls would but live naturally and • 
sensibly ; indeed, naturally means sensibly — for nature 
is always sensible, and if we follow nature as our guide, 
we cannot go wrong ! One of the most important items 
towards tlus happy state of things would be for her to 
take a long walk, at least four — and if six or eight so 
much the better — miles, every day of her life. Some 
girls say that they cannot take a long walk ! Of course 
they cannot, they have not taken the proper means to 
do so. A girl who considers half-armile a day a long 
walk would be horrified at th© \4.^^ oi n^^Ssxcl'^ l^'^^Jis. 
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miles — cleave alone six or eight — at a stretch. But do 
not allow her to say that she cainnot until she try. Let 
her hegin with a half mile walk daily, then let her in a 
few days increase it to a mile ; continue that distance 
for a few days until she can walk a mile and a half; 
and so on, until she have completed daily four, six, or 
eight miles, as the case may be. Let her then try — 
there is nothing like trying ; and if she will hut try the 
plan I have just recommended, success is certain ; and 
she wiU be grateful to me for having recommended so 
efficacious and withal so pleasant a remedy. 

Walking exercise, and that in abundance, is one of 
the most efficacious medicines in restoring and in pre- 
serving health, and is within the reach of all, and can- 
not be too strongly recommended for all who are able to 
walk — ^for the young especially ; but, unfortunately, in 
this world artificial treatment is so much more in re- 
quest than natural treatment — man's puerile remedies 
than God's igensible remedies ! 

Will you enumerate some of the evil effects of a hoy 
or girl not taking sufficient exercise ? 

The want of exercise is a frequent cause of bilious- 
ness, and if of biliousness, of melancholy. A yellowness 
of face and a melancholy expression of countenance 
are generally seen together in the same individual ; if 
the former be driven away (and exercise is one of its 
direst foes), the latter generally takes to itself wings and 
flies away. How often does a person not only look 
bilious, but feel bihous I 

" The yellow gall* that in your bosom floats 
Engenders all these melancholy thoughts."— Z>rycfe?i. 

Exercise has truly been called " the glory of motion." 
Exercise is the finest appetiser in the world, and makes 
a crust more sweet than the most savoury delicacy, and 
a draught from " the running stream more delicious than 
the mcst costly wines." — The Times. 



* Gall is bile. 
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Active exercise in the open air on, for instance, a 
breezy common, is one of the best aperients known ; it 
is, moreover, nature's medicine, which is a great recom- 
mendation ; and what a delightful aperient it is ; and 
although it acts as an aperient, it is far more delicious, 
exhilarating, and reviving than champagne of the finest 
vintage ; and how different a person feels the next 
morning after the one than after the other ! Life looks, 
if the bowels be confined, lowering and gloomy ; while 
if they be naturally and thoroughly relieved, bright and 
<*.heery, and all around is tinted with a roseate hue. 

Eemember, then, there is nothing like a brisk walk 
for youth — ^for both boys and girls — nay, not only a 
brisk walk, but a long walk. Girls especially complain 
that they are not strong enough to take a long walk. If 
such be the case, depend upon it there is something 
wrong about them — they have contravened the laws of 
health and are — as they are sure to do — suffering, and 
vdU in consequence suffer. A boy or girl should, if he 
or she is to be healthy and strong, walk, as I have be- 
fore advised, four, or six, or eight miles every day of 
their lives. I do not mean four, or six, or eight miles 
consecutively, but at different times during the day. The 
fact is, the youth of England will degenerate, if exercise 
and fresh air are not more abundantly enjoyed, I use 
the word enjoyed advisedly, for there is no greater real 
enjoyment under the sun than the partaking freely of 
fresh air and exercise. " Walking is the best possible 
exercise. Habituate yourself to walk far. "We value 
ourselves on having subdued the horse to our use, but 
I doubt whether we have not lost more than we have 
gained by it. No one thing has caused so much de- 
generacy to the human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled white does on his 
horse ; and he wiU tire the best horse. A little walk of 
half an hour in the morning, when you first rise, is ad- 
visable ; it shakes off sleep, and produces other good 
•effects in the animal economy." — Jefferson, 

Although a young girl says \Jaa.\. ^<b \9» ^<^\» ^^^"^^ 
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enough to take a long walk in the fresh and beautiful 
air, she is often strong enough to sit up all the night 
waltzing and galloping in a close ball-rooni, full of sul- 
phurretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gas — both 
poisons ! Surely if she be strong enough for the one, 
she is strong enough for the other ! 

There is a capital account given of the life-giving and 
the life-lengthening effects of walking which I cannot 
help quoting, more especially as it bears upon the great 
importance of exercise, which I have just now been so 
strongly insisting upon : — " The sum of the whole is 
this : walk and be happy ! walk and be healthy ! * The 
best of all ways to lengthen our days ' is not, as Mr 
Thomas Moore has it, * to steal a few hours from night, 
my love ;' but, with leave be it spoken, to walk steadily 
and with a purpose. The wandering man knows of 
certain ancients, far gone in years, who have staved off 
infirmities and dissolution by earnest walking — ^hale 
fellows close upon eighty and ninety, but brisk as boys." 
— Dickens, 

A young girl often complains that she has nothing to 
do ! Now, a long walk will give her something to do — 
something useful to do, for she will be greatly improving 
her health thereby — laying in a stock. She often in- 
quires for a good cosmetic to beautify her face ! ]5^ow, 
a long walk is one of the finest cosmetics in the world, 
and will not wash off, and will not lose, but will on the 
other hand improve, and that greatly, by repetition. 

Idleness is an evil — a bitter evil — and what young 
girls do work at, is, either to themselves or to anybody 
else, of very little use I " In an industrial state idleness 
is an anomaly and an evil. But gentility prescribes 
that the employment of ladies shall be of as little use as 
possible. Their paintings are scarcely worth the cost of 
the material, and their knitting is of such slight value, 
that it would hardly keep them from beggary. When 
accident deprives a gentlewoman of her natural protectors, 
she is nearly the most helpless creature in the world. 
And aU this is for the vain ixaagmation, that it is a fine 
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tliiiig to keep women idle, and, if not absolutely idle, 
then as idle as possible." — Eocaminer, 

There is one kind of exercise for boys I must not for- 
get to mention, and to strongly recommend to your 
notice, which is — drill exercise. The drill-sergeant is a 
far more useful functionary than is the dancing-master. 
Every boy should be drilled, it makes him stand erect 
like a man, and not stoop and hang his head like a sneak, 
and as though he were ashamed of himself. Drilling 
effectually cures him of round shoulders and of a slouch- 
ing gait. Drilling developes and hardens a boy's muscles 
— ^his deltoid and biceps especially — ^better than any- 
thing else can do. Drilling throws out his chest and 
throws back his shoulders. Drilling is one of the finest 
exercises in the world, and should, by every parent, be 
insisted on as one of the necessary parts of a son^s edu- 
cation. There would not be so many miserable invalids 
and such wretched figures in the world if they had 
been, when they were boys, properly drilled. But the 
system at many schools is to attend well to the brain, but 
little to the muscular development. If schoolmasters 
would reverse the system, there would be much more 
happiness and health than boys can now boast of. 

Moreover, if boys at our public schools were properly 
drilled, they would, when they were old enough, be pre- 
pared, on an emergency, to fight any enemy who has the 
temerity to attack our coasts. And really, our little 
island is not so safe from attack now as it was formerly 
before steam and big guns were brought to such perfec- 
tion. " The necessity for encouraging a military spirit 
among our population is generally admitted, and we 
have the most efl&cient means of attaining that object in 
our schools. In no country are such swarms of healthy, 
active, and brave boys brought together in well-regulated 
communities as in our scholastic institutions. In no 
country is the development of physical strength and 
agility made more invariably to keep pace with the im- 
provement of the mental faculties, nor could any better 
instruments be devised for thispuT^o%^^uCL«5^'^<<v^^"^^^^^ 
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we already possess in the sports and pastimes of our 
public schools. All that is needed to complete the 
physical education of our youth is such an amount of 
drill as would prevent them from growing round- 
shouldered, and cure them of that habit of slouching 
which nine schoolboys out of ten contract. There is 
hardly any part of the drill a rifleman in one of oni 
Volunteer battalions has to go through for which he 
might not be prepared with the greatest facility and with 
the least sacrifice of his valuable time during a few of 
his hours of recreation at school. The maxim that more 
than half a soldier's trade may be learnt before entering 
the ranks is making rapid progress on the Continent."— 
The Times. 

Have you any remarks to maJce on. muter excursions 
for the benefit of the health ? 

We often hear of excursions in the summer, but sel- 
dom of excursions in the winter ; while really and truly 
excursions in the winter are much more bracing and en- 
joyable than are excursions in the summer. What can 
be more delightful and healthful than a long walk on a 
cold winter's day while the icicles are hanging from the 
eaves and from the hedges, and the drifted snow looks 
spotless white and sparkling— resembling fairy caves. 
Oh, there is a charm about such a walk that bloated ease 
cannot appreciate ! While in the summer time we are 
sweltering in the sun, and crawling like a snail, in the 
frosty winter we are drinking in the ether, and getting 
over the ground like a race-horse ! How much more 
desirable it is to warm one's toes over the roads by exer- 
cise than over the fender by the fire ; to feast one's eyes 
on the landscapes covered with a mantle of snow and 
glinting in the sun, than on the landscapes on the walls 
lighted up by fire-light. 

True ! the roads may be dirty, and, in some places, 
even snowy and sludgey, but what of that ? A pair of 
thick soimd boots, and good leggings, and a brave heart 
will defy the roads. This world of ours is a rough one, 
and a hoy must not be "biougYit \3l^ \.oo daiiLt^L^^ or woe 
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betide him. A feather-bed existence is not the one to 
make a youth or any one else hardy and strong, but it 
is the one to make him eflfeminate and sickly — to ftake 
him indeed a poor creature, useless to himself and to all 
around. I do not, of course, mean that a boy is to take 
an excursion alone — certainly not ; he should have an 
older person to accompany him in his travels. 

There is an excellent article on Winter Excursions in 
the British Medical Journal, which I cannot refrain 
from quoting : — " At a time when increased attention to 
physical health is of such great importance to so many, 
we cannot but regret that winter excursions are not more 
in vogue. It is only a small section of the community 
who can avail themselves of field sports, and unless the 
weather chance to be favourable to skating, a large pro- 
portion of those who have a short holiday at Christmas 
spend it rather to the detriment than to the advantage 
of health. Without wishing to interfere with the culti- 
vation of social pleasures, we would suggest to those who 
have the opportunity, that pedestrian excursions in winter 
are nearly as enjoyable as in summer, and much more 
invigorating. The weather favours vigorous exercise, 
and cold is far more bracing than heat. Company is, of 
course, essential in winter excursions ; and as the even- 
ings are long, a book or two, a B(^zique pack, and a 
pocket chessboard may not be amiss. The days, though 
short, are long enough if fairly used, and a comfortable 
country inn is not the worst place to enjoy a long even- 
ing. Winter scenery is often very fine, and those who 
have seen the sea and the mountains only in summer know 
only half their attractions. We commend the subject 
to the attention of aU young men engaged through the 
year in city occupations, and to many of whom a week's 
winter air in a suitable district would prove most bene- 
ficial." 

What are the best remedies for strengthening a delicate 
hay? 

If a boy be delicate, it is not nourishment alone thai 
will give him strength — certamAy uo\»-5 ^■xat^'v%^/'>S^^^- 
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cious exercise, is far more strengthening than either cod- 
liver oil or nourishing food ; they are, of course, aD 
usefll in their way ; but exercise is particularly so, 
and far superior to them all, and cannot be dispensed 
with. If a boy be delicate, it will be necessaiy to 
consult an experienced medical man on the subject^ 
who will lay down rules as to the best kind of exerdse, 
the ri^^ht time and the proper manner of taking it, sak- 
able for his peculiar and particular case. A mother 
must take care not to run into an opposite extreme; 

she must 

** Beware of desperate steps," 

OS care in the taking of exercise is as much required as 
care in applying any other valuable remedy; but what 
I mean to say is, that exercise, judicious exercise, is one 
of the finest strengtheners in the world, and cannot be 
<lispensed with : — 

" Hotter to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend." — Dryden. 

One reason why going from home does a dehcate 
person so much good is, the abundance of exercise he 
takes /rom home which he does not take at home; he 
considers it, when he is taking his holiday, to be his 
duty to walk, but that it is not his duty to do so when 
he is at home ! Can anything be more preposterous, or 
more antagonistic to health ? 

Have you much faith in change of air to the coadt 
and of a sea voyage, for a delicate youth ? 

When a youth is delicate, and more especially when 
he is just recovering from a severe illness, and when 
strength only is required, there is nothing like change 
of air, especially to the coast ; the effects are oftentimes 
almost magical ; then he will know the blessings of 

*' Earth, air, and ocean, glorious three! " — JR. Montgomery. 

In choosing a sea-side residence, select one in a moun- 
tainous district ; you will than ha.^^ tl;ift doxxhlB advan- 
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}age of momitain air and of sea air, a splendid combina- 
}ion, and doubly conducive to healtli and happiness ; of 
MDTirse, more care and watchfulness will be required in 
looking after a boy in a mountainous than in a flat 
iistiict ; as in the former he is more likely than in the 
latter to run into danger, and boys often delight in 
ianger. 

The commissariat department must never, when a youth 
is at the sea, be neglected ; regular megJs as well as 
regular exercise must be taken. It is folly to go the 
whole day without something to eat, in order to see some 
wonderfcQ sight, and to come home in the evening, jaded 
Emd tired, to a meat tea as it is called. A good sub- 
stantial dinner is with all, with the young particularly, 
a necessity — more especially when more than usual 
exercise be taken — ^and nothing must interfere with it. 
I liave known many patients come back from the sea 
with broken health in consequence of the above counsel 
not having been attended to. There are, if sea-air is to 
do good, three requisites, namely, to eat well, to walk 
well, and to sleep well, and then a youth, and every one 
else, is almost sure to feel well ! 

If a boy be very delicate, and if it be practicable, a 
sea voyage is desirable, either to the Mediterranean or 
to the Cape, or, if his chest be weakly, and it be the 
winter season, to the south of Europe — Mentone being 
as good a place as he can well go to ; but, remember, that 
if he be in a confirmed consumption, " there is no place 
like home," there is nothing to compensate for the com- 
forts of home. Mentone is in the winter time a splendid 
residence to ward off a threatened consumption ; but it 
is a mistake to send people out, as many do, to Mentone 
to die ; it only brings a desirable winter residence for 
the delicate into disrepute. 

How much mx)re qwickly a hoy usually recovers from 
fatigue and from illness than does an adult ; how do you 
account for it ? 

He is like a new spring, which nevet lia.^\si% ^xs^H^ 
jiow been over-strained or 0YeTstT^\.c5aadL, xa:^\$\:3 ^^5^3«sos> 
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to its usual form and symmetry. Everything denotes 
elasticity — the jump, the tread, the spirits. Look at the 
difference of the walk of a youth and of an old man,— 
the one steps as though he trod on air, while the other 
as though he trod on a ploughed field ; the one is agile 
as a roe or hare, while the other is almost as stiff as a 
poker. One striking characteristic of youth, then, is 
elasticity ; a hoy is like an india-rubber ball — ^there is 
great rebound in him ; he rapidly recovers from ilhiess, 
from accident, and from fatigue. 

'* Youth repairs 
His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 
Incurring short fatigue." — Coioper. 



ON THE AMUSEMENTS OP YOUTH. 

Ham yoic any supplemental remarks to offer on differ- 
ent lands of games for boys and girls ? 

Croquet and cricket — the former for girls, the latter 
for boys — are two splendid games ; indeed, they might 
truly be called institutions of the country, and ought in 
every way to be encouraged. We have in these two 
games what we imperatively require — exercise, fresh air, 
and amusement combined — the three joined in one. 

Croquet may truly be called out-of-door billiards ; the 
principal difference is, croquet being played amidst the 
perfume of flowers, billiards often, and by gentlemen, 
amidst the perfume of tobacco smoke ! Croquet is truly 
a charming game, and requires for its proper performance 
both strength of muscle and strength of intellect — ^it is 
impossible for a fool to play a good game of croquet, for 
it requires as much generalship as either a game of whist 
or a game of chess. 

Cricket teaches a boy many things ; among others, 

courage, vigilance, discipline, endurance, self-reliance, 

" patience, wariness, and promptness." These are all 

glorious lessons for a boy, anvi iox e^er^ ^Tia ^la^ be- 

si'des ! 

Cricket and foot-ball are impox'taTiX. ^«t\,^ ^1 ^\^^1^ 
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education, and will be through life of far more benefit 

to him than cramming him with so much Greek and 

Xatin ; much of the former will make his muscles hard, 

Ilia cheeks ruddy, and his eyes bright; much of the latter 

i?sdll make his muscles flabby, his cheeks sallow, and his 

eyes bleared that parents would tldnk more of 

"bodily than of mental cultivation ! Then, instead of 

having a race of pigmies, we should have a nation of 

giants. ^Nothing will make such a man of a youth as 

manly games ; nothing will make such a learned fool of 

a youth as cramming his head brimful of book-learning. 

Swinging is both good exercise and agreeable pastime 

for boys and girls, more especially if the swiog be 

erected in the open air. The best situation for the 

swing is, when practicable, between two trees — hooks, 

rings, and ropes being securely fastened thereto ; if no 

trees be available for the purpose, two strong poles 

deeply sunk into the earth must be the substitute for 

the trees. Swinging is strengthening to the frame and 

exhilarating to the spirits. 

There is nothing like a large field for boys to play, to 
romp and riot in, to work off their exuberant spirits, to 
sport after butterflies, to send their balls and tip-cats 
far and wide, regardless of windows, and of other dan- 
gerous contingencies. Liberty arid space are what boys 
delight in, and what, if they are to be hearty and strong, 
they ought, if possible, to have. 

Have you any further remarks to make on a girl 
skating? 

The frosty air, and merry companions, and splendid 
exercise, all conspire to make it one of the finest and 
healthiest amusements a girl can take. Moreover, it 
gives her self-reliance and self-confidence — ^two virtues 
much needed by young ladies. Besides, it is an out- 
door occupation, and out-door occupations are always far 
more beneficial to health and happiness than in-door 
exercise. The cooping-np sya\ieni \s ^\k\\i\iet ^swsojc^n^'^j 
health and beauty. 
Jh ease a jperson shouldy while skatiug w sU^w-^-^S^^ 
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into the water, from the ice being too thin to hear the 
weight of the body, what ought to be done to rescue such 
an one from drowning ? 

Whenever a lake or pool of water is used for skating 
or for sliding, there ought to be a ladder, ropes, a boat- 
hook, and blankets on the banks ; a ladder to bridge 
over the hole made in the ice ; ropes for the drowning 
person to catch hold of; a boat-hook to hook the clothes 
if he should be under the ice, or if other means should 
not avail; blankets for him to be wrapped in when 
taken out of the water. 

J£ a person should break through the ice and fall into 
the water, a rope should, 'if possible, be thrown over the 
hole ; but if, unfortunately, the appliances of ladder and 
ropes be not at hand, then the bystander — if a man, 
should throw off his coat, if a lady, her shawl, and throw 
one end of such garment to the drowning person, holding 
the other end himself or herself, as the case may be, the 
while, and thus prevent the drowning person from giv- 
ing his attempted rescuer a hug, which turns out in too 
many cases to be a fatal one. 

K the ice be thin, and the hole be at a distance from 
the banks, it would be well, no ladder or rope being 
within reach, for a person to lie flat on his belly on 
the ice, and cautiously crawl to the hole, and, when 
near the hole, to throw a coat or shawl, or any garment 
that comes near to hand, to the drowning person. It 
is, of course, when practicable, very advisable to tie a 
rope around the waist of the would-be preserver of life. 
Thin ice is much more likely to bear, without breaking, 
the large surface of the body than the small surface of 
the feet ; in the one case the weight is distributed over 
a large, in the other over a small space. "Not only so, 
but it will give a man more power to assist, and lessen the 
chance of his being pulled under the ice by the drowning 
man. Of course, if the drowning person be insensible, 
and thus be not able to catch. "koV.^ oi ^tl^ intervening 
substance, then his attempting T^acueit tcl\3^\. c^\.Oa. V^^ 
of him hyhia hair, or "by "his c\ot\ies., ox ^\i^\i^\» ^isaD.. 
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It is sometimes said that " life hangs by a thread," — 
it often hangs by a rope ; many lives might be saved if 
-all skaters and sliders would always carry about with 
them, wound round their bodies, a few yards of rope, 
with a loop at each end, to hold fast by, and to be ready 
for any emergency. 

Melancholy illustrations of the necessity of the 
^* counsel " I have just given you are constantly taking 
place. One most lamentable case has just (Jan. 1870) 
occurred on one of the lochs of Scotland : — " A most 
distressing accident is reported from Scotland. On 
Saturday three young lacfies w6re drowned in Loch- 
leven, near Kinross, while enjoying themselves on the 
ice. The accident was seen by a number of persons, 
but as the ice was very thin near the spot, all efforts 
to save the unfortunate ladies were unsuccessftd. The 
deceased were sisters, and the three eldest daughters of 
Mr A. Steedman, a merchant of Kinross. Two of them 
were to have been married very shortly." — Newspa;per 
Paragraph, 

Suppose a person fall into the watery not from the 
breaking of the ice, hut from some other cause, what is 
then the best way of tescuing such person from drown- 
ing'^ 

Throw a rope or coat or shawl to such an one. If it 
be too far off from the bank to do so, then, if the water 
be not too deep, let several persons join hands — a chain 
of hands — and go into the water to the rescue of the 
drowning one — one or two of the chain of persons be- 
ing firmly fi^ed on terra firma as a kind of stand-post ; 
then let the foremost man throw something for the 
drowning person to hold \ but if he be insensible, he 
must be taken hold of bodily, and dragged out of the 
water as he best can. It is always well, when practic- 
able, for the rescuer to have a rope round his own waist. 

What is the best method of resuscitating a drowned 
person ? ' 

Dr Marshall HaU has paid gc^a\. ^\,\,^"^\Asy£i \»<^ "v^^ ^^^- 
j'ect of drowning ; indeed, in svidi. ^^"b,^^ "^^ "^^^ ^"^ 
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looked upon as the authority. His views are so philo- 
sopliical and just, his language so graphic and clear, and 
his plans may bo so readily carried out by any intelli- 
gent passer-by at the time of the accident, that I make 
no apology for giving his rules in his own words. He 
justly styles his plan The Ready Method in Asphyxia. 
" Mules. — Treat the patient instanMy, on tJie spot, in the 
open air, freely exposing the face, neck, and chest to 
the breeze, except in severe weather. Send, with all 
speed, for medical aid, and for articles of clothing, blan- 
kets, &c. Place the patient gently on the face, "with 
one wrist under the forehead. Turn the patient slightly 
on his side, and apply snuff or other irritants to the 
nostrils, and dash cold water on the face, previously 
rubbed briskly, until it is warm. J£ there be no suc- 
cess, lose no time, but imitate respiration. Replace the 
patient on his face; turn the body gently, but com- 
pletely, on the side, and a little beyond, and then on the 
face, alternately ; repeating these measures deliberately, 
efficiently, and perseveringly, fifteen times in the minute 
only ; when the prone (that is on the face) position is 
resumed, make equable but Qf^oi&ni pressure along the 
spine, removing it immediately before rotation on the 
side. To induce circulation and warmth, continuing 
the measures, rub the hmbs upwards, with firm pressure, 
and with energy, using handkerchiefs, &c. Replace the 
patient's wet clothing by such other covering as can be 
instantly procured, each bystander supplying a coat or a 
waistcoat. Meantime, and from time to time, let the 
surface of the body be slapped briskly with the hand ; 
or let cold water be dashed briskly on the surface, pre- 
viously rubbed dry and warm. The measures formerly 
recommended and now rejected by me are, — removal 
of the patient, as involving dangerous loss of time ; the 
bellows, or any forcing instrument, and the warm bath, 
as positively injurious ; and galvanism and the inhala- 
tion of oxygen as useless." * 



Abridged from Tht Lancet o^ OcXo\i^T *2»^, \%^. 
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Have the goodness to tell me, in case the weather he 
wet, of some in-door games for a girl beneficial to health ? 
Battledore and shnttlecock is a game for a girl, al- 
though old-fashioned, not to be despised ; it is an amus- 
ing in-door game, and can be played in wet weather, 
-when out-of-door games are quite out of the question. 

Using a skipping-rope, too, is a splendid game for a 
girl; it throws back her shoulders — it expands her 
chest — ^it circulates her blood — ^it warms her feet — ^it 
makes her cheeks glow with health — it developes her 
muscles. 

Bagatelle is likewise a delightful amusement, when 
the weather is too wet for a girl to take out-door exer- 
cise — of course I mean when it is raining. It does not 
matter how wet it is under foot ; wet and dirty roads 
ought never to be a reason for keeping a healthy girl 
within doors. Good thick boots will be a sufficieiit 
protection to keep her feet dry, and that is all that is 
needed ; and if the boots be wet when she returns home, 
they can be changed for dry ones. 

These three games all require a large room; battle- 
dore and shuttlecock can both be played in a large hall 
as well as in a room. 

Bear in mind, girls must have amusement, and the 
more you can combine out-door exercise with amuse- 
ment the better it will be for them. The present plan 
of allowing a girl to sit for hours over worsted work, or 
crotchet, or tatting, is injurious to the health, and if to 
health, to beauty, and ought not, by a mother, to be al- 
lowed. No ; it is an active life that a girl requires, and 
she must have it if she is to be bloomiug and strong : a 
girl was never intended to be a fixture in a house — ^it 
would be contravening all God*s laws, making them of 
none effect. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 

Have you any general observations to make on wKoi 
Tnay now be called " expre%s-^^dJ^^ educat\x)u1 

'ML 
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Education is now carried on at "express-speed"— 
everything is done to stimulate the brain to emulation, 
and thus to over-exertion. The consequence is, preco- 
cious intellect and short life ; indeed, the two are like 
pointers, and generally run in couples. 

The good and intelligent R A. Vaughan, who died in 
the early prime of life, and who, for some time, was the 
much respected minister of Ebenezer Chapel, Birming- 
ham, over-taxed his brain and health, when young, by 
intense and abstruse study. A writer in the DuUifi' 
University Magazine, in alluding to the subject, makes 
the following valuable remarks : — " Called upon to point 
the moral of this mournfully short history, we wotdd 
warn the student against a thriftless expenditure of his 
powers. There are limits even to the endurance of a 
Hercules; and we, who are by no means Herculean, 
but poor, weak, dyspeptic creatures, may well be care- 
ful how we squander our little strength. Leopardi has 
averred that no man is naturally created for study — ^no 
man is bom to write, but only to do. This is scarcely 
true. In these days, the author becomes more and 
more, each year, a mere thinking and writing machina 
Chaucer says how, in his time even, the student 

* had rather have at his bed's head 
Some twenty volumes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than richest robes, fiddle, or psaltery.* 

And now, though books may be had for pence which 

then could not be bought for pounds, the scholar is 

still prone to think that Paradise itself must have been 

a well-stocked library. Sooner or later, nature takes 

full revenge for this neglect of her charms — ^this * spretm 

injuria formoe,^ The cheeks that never glow beneath 

her summer splendours shall speedily be bright with 

the fatal hectic flush. Eyes that will not gaze upon hey 

changing glories of light and shadow, the film of death 

shall quickly glaze. It waa ^^ ^ivxaa ^OQaX^^i^\a %.^afcar 

of muscular Christianity akioxil^ a"^^^«t. '^ev^.^^^^'Wi 

be taught that they would \>e iio n^ot^^ e^Kna\K»xv%, «q.^ 
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certainly happier men, if they would fearlessly clear a 
five-har, or boldly breast a stormy sea. Yet our fore- 
fathers have anticipated all our wise sayings and doings. 
This talk of virtue and vigour, of holiness and hearti- 
ness, what is it but a comment upon the too little remem- 
bered text, ^ Mens sana in co'iyore sano* (a sound mind 
in a sound body)." 

Henry Kirke White was another instance of a man 
being killed by over-taxing his brains. He was one 
possessed of precocious talents, and he, alas ! fell a vic- 
tim to them. And that he may be a warning to parents, 
I cannot help dilating upon his case. Henry Kirke 
White died at the age of twenty-one. His biographer, 
after alluding to his transcendent talents, and the 
immense appUcation he made to improve them, goes on 
to state that " His frame was now totally shaken, and 
his mind appeared to be worn out. . . . His brother, 
however, was informed of his danger by a friend, and 
hastened to Cambridge; but when he arrived he found 
Henry delirious. The unhappy youth recovered suffi- 
ciently to know him for a few moments; the next day 
he sank into a state of stupor, and on Sunday, 19th of 
October 1806, expired. It was the opinion of his phy- 
sician that, if he had lived, his intellect would have been 
affected." Lord Byron beautifully speaks of him n the 
following lines and note : — 

** Unhappy White ! * when life was in its spring 
And thy young muse just waved her jovous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone ! 
"When science* self destroyed her favourite son ! 



* " Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge, in October 1806, 
in consequence of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies 
that would have matured a mind which disease and poverty 
could not impair, and which death itself destroyed rather than 
subdued. His poems abound in such \ieavx\.m «c& tk»^ \sKsgs«sa. 
the reader with the liveliest regret Wiat ao ^qy^.^^tv^^'^"'^ 
lUotted to talents which would \ave ^gK^Sva^ «^«vi. *^^ ^^'^ 
unctions he was destined to assume."— BiiTW.. 
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Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck easle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, . 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
That winged the shaft that quiver*d at his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pnion which impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest, 
Drank the last hfe-drop of his bleeding breast. " 

If Kirke White's brain had not been over-worked 
(and, possibly, the emulation of honours may, in a great 
measure, have been the cause of its being so), he might, 
instead of dying in early manhood, have attained the 
allotted age of threescore years and ten, and have been, 
for that lengthened period of time, a blessing and orna- 
ment to society. 

There is an abominable custom at some large public 
schools of giving boys of nine or ten years of age lessons 
to learn out of school hours that will keep them up until 
ten or eleven o'clock at night ! Now, this is ruination 
to their health, and, in the end, to their intellect ; but 
the fact is, at some public schools the intellect is cul- 
tivated at the expense of the health, in order that a few 
brilUant boys may make the school famous. Now, 
parents should set their faces against such practices ; 
for the brains of young boys, in nine cases out of ten, 
cannot stand the straiu, and their healths give way in 
consequence. The evil is becoming very serious, and 
demands immediate abatement. 

Have you any further remarks to make on corporal 
punishment at schools? 

Corporal punishment is treating a boy as though he 
were an ass, that will not do his work unless driven to 
it by brute force — by rod or stick ! The rod is used 
by a schoolmaster, as a ghost by a nurse, to frighten 
children to be good ! One is as abominable, disgusting, 
degrading, and cruel as the other; they are both fit only 
for the dark ages, and are a disgrace to any civilised nation. 
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A schoolmaster fond of flogging a poor, weak, defence- 
less school-boy ought to remember that such an act is 
both tyrannous and cowardly in the extreme, as the 
poor little wretch cannot retaliate. 

** 0, it is excellent 
To have a friant's strength ; but it is t3^rannons 
To use it like a giant." — ShaJcspeare, 

How much better it is to use persuaders to the heart 
iind understanding, instead of, as is the wont of some 
pedagogues, to the back and breecL Fortunately for 
the rising generation, there is a class of schoolmasters 
who will not, except for flagrant offences, use corporal 
punishment at all — 

" Who hold it more humane, more heavenly, first, 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 
And make persuasion do tne work of fear." 

Shakspeare admirably draws the picture of a domineer- 
ing pedant : — 

** A domineering pedant o*er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal so magnificent." 

The brutal system of corporal punishment at school 
was in vogue and flourished in Henry the Eighth's and 
Queen Mary's times, and was worthy of such a king and 
queen ! Mcholas TJdall, M.A., Master, in succession, 
of Eton College and Westminster School, and who lived 
in Henry the Eighth's reign, used corporal punishment 
unmercifully. * Thomas Tusser, gentleman,' who wrote 
FiueHuTulreth Points of Good Hushaiidrie, 1573, was one 
of Udall's pupils, and gives the following glowing descrip- 
tion of the treatment he received at his master's hands : 

** From Powles 1 went, to Acton sent. 
To learne straight wayes, the Latin phraise, 
Where fiftie three stripes given to mee, 

at once I had : 
For faut but small, or none at all. 
It came to passe, thus beat I was. 
See, TJdall, see, the mercy of thee 

to mee poore lad. " 

Flogging, although a brutal a^s,\,ftm,TasK^ ^ q^^-^^-^^^^ -» 
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soldier would be uimianageable, and anarchy and con- 
fusion would, in the school-room and in the anny, be 
the order of the day ! How truly Holy Writ expresses 
the importance for the young of discipline when it says: 
— " It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth." — Lamenta tions. 

Have you any fmiher remarks to offer on the import- 
ance of a bountiful supyily of food to hoys and girls wheti 
at school? 

Let me once more, before closing this portion of our 
subject, again remind you that bodily food is of far more 
consequence to the growing body than mental aliment 
is to the mind. There is, at many schools, an abundance 
of the one, but, alas ! not of the other. 

It is a sin and a shame for a school master or mistress 
to half-starve their scholars ; a meagre diet is the father 
of many dreadful diseases. 

It is well for school masters and mistresses to know, 
that it is eventually quite as economical as otherwise 
to properly feed their pupils; that a well-fed and well- 
nourished child eats, in the long run, less than a half- 
nourished and half-starved one — ^than one who is always 
ravenously hungry — that is to say, when once the body 
is well-fed and satisfied, a little, comparatively, will suf- 
fice to keep it so. "A very little is sufficient for a man 
well nourished." — JEcclesiastictcs. 

Cheap schools are dear at any price ! It is utterly 
impossible for unfortunate boys and girls to be fed on 
starvation prices, more especially now meat and all 
other necessaries of life are so costly! The masters 
and mistresses of cheap schools must live, even if the 
scholars be half-starved, and eventually, in consequence, 
die ! The whole system is an abomination — a disgrace 
to any Christian land — a species of boy and girl murder, 
by a slow process, killing by inches, and torturing them 
the while ! 

In selecting a school, then, ioi yovrc «»atL ^^ ^^»J^piM^^ 
acquaint jourself with the \)i\l oi iai^ TaScist SJasvs^"'^^^^ 
the syUahus of lessons. The ioraiet \s oi ^-^ xass^^ ^'^^- 
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sequence to the well-doing and lasting benefit of your 
child than the latter; for, unless he or she have good 
health, what is the value of aught else beside? " Oh!" 
says a sapient paient, ''my son has nothing else to depend 
upon but his brains !" If such be the case, it is a greater 
reason why he should have health to assist him in fight- 
ing his way in the world ; ill-health and straitened means 
are not well mated ! And if your child be a girl, when 
she grows up to womanhood ill-health and matrimony 
are badly paired ! There are sadly too many delicate 
and diseased wives in this work-a-day world of ours, 
without having any fresh recruits added to their already 
swollen ranks ! 

The priiicipals of some schools give their pupils undet-- 
done meat: do you approve of the practice? 

Certainly not. I have no hesitation in stating my 
belief that under-done meat is most imwholesome. 
Meat must be cooked either in the stomach or out of 
the stomach — it must, before it can be digested, 
undergo a process similar to cooking. Advocates for 
under-done meats may, with equal justice, affirm that 
vegetables and fruit under-done are as easily digested 
as, or even more readily-digested than, vegetables and 
fruit well done ! Meat, vegetables, and fruit must be 
properly cooked if they are to be properly digested. 
To give either raw or imder-done meat to a healthy 
child or boy is a mistaken practice, revolting to his 
feelings, and injurious to his health, l^o, meat, if 
health is to be established and maintained, must be 
cooked, not over-done, but properly done. It is sad if 
heads of schools and of colleges are not cognisant of 
the fact, as health of body should be the first con- 
sidered ; indeed, it is impossible for the mind to be pro- 
perly cultivated unless the health of the body be first 
established. The voices of medical men and of parents 
ought to he loudly raised, until the injurious practice of 
giving imder-done meat \)e loaxn^^^ itota. ^Ojiw^^ ^js^d 
from coUegea, 
There 13 another importaiit reaaoii ^Vj ^»A^'t-$LQl^^ 
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meat should not be given: under-done meat is loath- 
some to many boys ; and being so, it is wrong in the 
extreme to force them to eat it. Food, if it is to do 
good, must be eaten with relish, not with loathing. 
Why should not boys have their reasonable antipathies 
respected 1 Nature, if we will but listen to her voice, 
offctimes points out what is good and what is injurious 
to them ; and she frequently uses antipathies as her ser- 
vants to work with. 

Recent observations have proved that under-done 
pork is not the only meat that gives tape-worm, but 
that under-done beef will do it as readily. Again, there 
is a horrible disease which is sometimes caused by the 
eating of raw and under-done pork — one of the most 
dreadful that can afflict humanity — ^namely, trichianisis, 
or the presence of myriads of worms in the human flesh. 
In G-ermany, where the inhabitants eat so much raw pork, 
raw hams, and raw sausages, the flesh-worm prevails to 
a fearful extent : it would be well if Englishmen would 
learn a lesson from their bitter experience. 

True, that raio beef, shredded, is given in some 
exhaustive diseases of .children, when attended with 
diarrhoea, and where other remedies have failed ; but it 
is then given as a last resource, as a medicine, and, like 
a desperate medicine, is most injurious to healthy per- 
sons. 

I give it, then, as my unqualified opinion, that well- 
done meat— that is to say, neither under-done nor over- 
done, nor raw meat, but well-done meat, is essential to 
health, strength, and comeliness. 

Have you any observations to make on tlie practice 
of perching a girl on a high stool while practising on 
the piano? 

There is a practice in some schools, which requires 
notice in these conversations, which is, that of sticking 
up a young girl, for an hour or two at a time, on a high 
stool, to practise the piano, vrittiou^. «v:c^ ^\x:^'^<5^ <®J^c^st 
to her hack or to her feet. Can axi"3^\xi^>^ \£iaT^^^c5>.^ 
cr Tidiculoxia ? In the first place, t\ie ^^«sJc^'3v^ >a^ ^'^^" 
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1 

fully constrained; and, in the second place, the back 
wants support, and must have it, or it will become 
crooked 1 No ; if she is to practise for the space of an 
hour or two, let her back have support by means of a 
chair, and her feet by a foot-stool, and do not let her 
legs hang down, like Mohammed's cofi&n, in mid-air. 

Sometimes a high straight-backed chair takes the 
place of the high stool : the former is more objectionable 
even than the latter, as a girl while sitting upon it is 
obliged to be as straight and as stiff as a poker : 

" But restless was the chair; the back erect, 
Distress'd the weary loins, that felt no ease ; 
The slipp'ry seat betray'd the sUding part, 
That press'd it, and the feet hung dangling down. 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. " — Cowper. 

Have you any remarks to make on the utter helpless- 
ness of many young men of the present day: do you not 
think that education should he directed to remedy such a 
growing and wide-spread evil? 

I do : it is, for instance, a disgusting, effeminate affair 
to allow a young man, be he ever so rich, to have a 
valet to wait hand-and-foot upon him, to put on his 
breeches, to brush his hair, and to wash him as though 
he were a little babyl God help such an one, for he 
cannot help himself ! He is a cumberer of the earth, 
and if he leave it, he will not be much missed, and 
can certainly be well spared, he being of very little use 
in this busy world of ours. A day-labourer, who is 
blessed with health and strength, is far more enviable 
than such an effeminate trifler — ^such a drone — such a 
drag-on creature 1 

There is in Macmillan^s Magazine a splendid article 

on Helplessness and Idleness — on the folly of young 

men of the upper classes having valets to wait on them, 

an extract from which is worth recording: — "Alas! 

that we should have come to it, but the fact stands, 

that everj youngster with, a spate ^outA ort \.-^q \s5L\iis 

pocket must have his valet, ox o^iSict 5^<i*fiL lSia&\j^,^^- 

dling after bun and ladyVmai^m^ ^vm.. T\ia Visa ^ 
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young man does for himself the more of a man he thinks 
of himself. The whole ideal of life is being degraded 
"by the weight of weary wealth imder which English 
society groans and staggers. The reek of gold is in our 
xiostrils, turn where we will, and simple liYing and high 
-thinking are nearly as strange in our seats of learning as 
in Mayfair. One shudders often to think that the 
A^reight has become altogether too heavy, and can never 
xiow be lifted from us unless by an explosion ; that we 
liave nothing before us but a steady increase of mil- 
lionaires, and of the vast class which ministers to them, 
and apes and exaggerates their vices and follies. Cul- 
tivated people of plain habits and moderate ineans seem 
likely to be shoiddered out of England altogether, as 
"fchey are rapidly being shouldered out of the West-end 
of London. A loungiog upper world of spend-alls and 
do-nothings, a lower world of paupers and criminals, 
^th nothing between but a valet-world, hastening to 
imitate at the earliest possible moment those upon whom 
they are now fawning and preying, is nob a pleasant 
prospect; but, if it is to be avoided, it is time that we 
set about restoring tone to our higher education." 



ON HOUSEHOLD WORK FOR GIRLS. 

A young girl complains now-a-days that she has 
nothing to do? 

N'othing to do ! Why, the world is full of work, 
that needs the doing ! I^othing to do ! Why, if a girl 
will do it, she has plenty to do ! l^ot if she will leave 
all to servants — not if she be afraid to soil her fingers 
— ^not if she think it vulgar to attend to household 
duties — not if she deem it derogatory either to make a 
pudding or to nurse a sick person — not if she consider 
a young lady ought to be a drone in this busy hive of 
England. If these be her views ssA ^\^OG\<i^'e»^ ^^ '"ns* 
then only a cumberer of the eaifti, avASa oi ^^<3ts^^sc^ 
the most miserable. God kelp Yl^iY \ ^"^^ ^^ ^^'^^ 
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nothing to do in this world, but to eat, to drink, to dress, 
to sleep, and — to die ! 

A young lady often, then, declares that she has 
nothing to do ! Nothing to do ! If she does her duty 
she has plenty to do ! Why, the world is ftill of 
responsibilities — of duties that await the doing— dnties 
that will bring her fame and great reward ! What does 
the poet sing on the subject : — 

** What shall I do to be for ever known ? 

Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet sleep unknown — 

Oh, never ! — never ! 
Think'st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 

Whom thou know'st not ? 
By angel* trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 

Divine their lot. , 

What shall I do to gain eternal Hfe ? 

Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ; 

Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 

WiU life be fled ; 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 

Shall live, though dead." — Schiller. 

Wordsworth, who so exquisitely portrays what a 
woman's character ought to be, sweetly sings in a 
similar strain : — 

" Show us how divine a thing 
A woman may he made. " 

Let every girl, then, be brought up to daily duty and 
to regular work ; let her understand that both the one 
and the other are absolutely necessary for her health 
and for her comeliness ; indeed, it is utterly impossible 
for her to have the latter unless she be a possessor of 
th6 former, as there is no real beauty without health, 
and no real health without occupation. 

A joung girl ought to be taught the mysteries of 
cooking; there is notliiiig deto^a\.oTY m \\>, ^L^^-scci^j 
not Anything that will euaVAe^ \iet, ^VcJt^^^ i^syw <st ^\» ^ 
future time, to do her duty, is euTv.oVi\m^-> «:^^ ^^ ^^ 
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lousewifery a duty — a part of a woman's mission? 
Ind if it be, it is most noble. Is there anything 
essening to a girl's dignity — anything, in point of 
act, unladylike in the knowing how a pudding should 
)e made, how a chop should be grilled, how a turkey 
Lhould be cooked ? I trow not. K it be now considered 
lerogatory and unladylike, it was not so considered in 
)ur grandmothers' days ; then it was looked upon as a 
'^oung lady's most essential and useful accomplishment, 
Lnd so, in point of fact, it really was and is. Times are 
low, in that respect, completely changed, and, most 
lecidedly, not for the better. 

A young girl should not only be taught how to cook 
I dinner, but how to nurse a sick person. A sick-room 
6 a woman's domain, and nursing the sick one of her 
nost precious privileges ; but nursing is like everything 
)lse, it will not come intuitively ; she cannot learn it 
inless she be first taught it ; she cannot gain experience 
)f it unless she practise it. If she be properly taught 
t, and if she be regularly practised in it, she will, if she 
lave a loving spirit, become an adept in the art. 
Cursing is like music ; if there is to be proficiency, it 
nust be taught thoroughly, and must be taught early 
n life, while the fingers are lissom and nimble, and 
vhile the spirit is willing and teachable. 

Every young girl,, then, ought to be taught to nurse 
;he sick persons of her household. Nursing the sick 
mU. make her gentle, considerate, handy, self-reliant,^ 
md self-denying — splendid requisites these for .the 
iraining of a wife. The duties of nursing the sick 
mght not to be wholly left to paid nurses, however 
jfficient and trustworthy they might be. The very 
jresence alone of a gentle lady nurse in a sick-room is 
IS healing balm to a wounded, anguished frame. 

There is, in the present day, as I have just said, aloud 
jry that a girl, in the higher ranks of Hfe, has nothixv^ 
JO do. Of course, unless ake BeeV \\), ^<& V^^ T\.c>^csas^ 
9 do, but to dress, to flirt, ani ^\%:^ "Oc^a ^'^cftftsS^^- 
'uTsing the sick will give W some^JoiTi^ ^^ '^^^ ^^ 
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something far more useful, and make her to be a bless- 
ing — a sunbeam in the family, and will be the best 
jireparation for her one day becoming a wife. When 
she is a wife, she will assuredly, if she do her duty, have 
plenty of nursing and plenty to do ; and, if she have 
not been previously taught, she will, for the rest of her 
life, rue her ignorance. 

Nursing the sick is emphatically a lady's mission; 
her gentle hand can smooth the sick one's pillow better 
than any one else can; her soft voice and winning 
presence can ofttimes sooth the irritable patient, when 
drowsy poppy and sleeping chlorodyne fail to do so. 
Nursing is emphatically a woman's duty ; but how few 
know how to do it as it should be done ! Depend upon 
it, that a good nurse is quite as essential as a good 
doctor; indeed, while the patient is convalescing she is 
far more needed, and she often determines whether the 
recovery shall be quick, or slow, or permanent. 

Poor suffering humanity is in constant need of a 
nurse, and who so proper to administer aid, comfort, and 
relief as a gentle lady 1 The loving spirit of a woman 
never shines so brightly, her gentle voice never sounds 
so musically, and her sweet face never beams so bewitch- 
ingly as in the sick-chamber; how truly the poet sings— 

" When grief and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! " 

Constant occupation is necessary for every girl- 
not, one moment should she be idle ! Either exercise, 
occupation, play, amusement, or lessons should, when 
she is not asleep or at meals, be her daily pojrtion. A 
girl should be made to look upon occupation as most 
honourable, and as a necessity, and upon idleness as a 
disgrace and a crime — ^for it is criminal to waste the 
precious moments that God has given her to employ ! 

The heart of a young girl requires to be educated as 
much as, or even more tlian., Taet "Vsma.*, «el^ t\i^ cyiiet 
duties of life are more in \nnsoii mtlo. ^^^ i^^^^% "^Jmsss. 
'ostentatious subscriptions." lAx^.^.'^crciteaa,^^^ 
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for Finsbury, has just made the following sensible 
remarks: — "He thought that there was no school like 
the sick-room for educating the heart, and that visits to 
the sick poor were better than ostentatious subscrip- 
tions." 

Home duties are a girl's duties ; public duties belong 
to man ; the rights of women are the rights of home ; 
the rights of men are the pubUc arena. A lady is, as 
a public character, quite out of place; she shines at 
home ; there she ought, in the hearts of her household, 
to reign triumphant. It is a sad waste of time for 
women to take up public matters — they are not at all in 
their line ; they will, when they do, assuredly make a 
mull of them ; besides, public matters will make them 
mannish, and a mannish woman is of all women the 
most disagreeable and the most to be shunned. There 
is nothing more repulsive to a man than a mannish, 
strong-minded woman. No ; home is the province of 
a woman, and home duties her most precious privilege. 
George Macdonald truly says that "the most hurtful 
of all things under the sun is an unwomanly worming 
There is in the Ne/w York Tribune an excellent article 
on WomwrCs Duties, a few extracts from which I cannot 
refrain from quoting : — " By making our girls recognise 
the fact that home duties are steps in the upward path- 
way of life, and that the Eoman mother who looked 
upon her nursery as her casket, was, by the intention 
of the Creator, a more perfect being than the Amazon 
who sought distinction from her quiver ; by teaching 
her that woman's voice, while often discordant in public 
halls and crowded auditoriums, never fails to chord with 
the harmony of nature when heard in conflicts of a 
lowlier life, drying with a smile the tears of the unfortu- 
nate, and directing messages of love to those who need 
her nursing. Our greatest possible favour at present, be 
we grandfathers or grandmothers, will be to 1%^ ^%!^ '©2^ 
alone." 
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ON THE TEETH AND GUMS OF YOUTH. 

Have you any further remarks to offer on the teeth ami 
gums? 

The teeth are not only our first and last troubles, but 
they are oftentimes a perpetual trouble. They are a 
plague to us before we have them, a plague to us when 
we have them, a plague to us when we have them not. 
We grieve at their coming, we grieve at their going, we 
grieve when they are gone. They oftentimes rob us 
of our beauty, rob us of our sleep, rob us of our 
food, rob us of our peace ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these robberies, we cannot well do without 
them — ^they are most precious to us; and, like many 
of our other possessions, we do not know the value 
of them imtil we are either about losing them, or 
have really lost them. Happy is that person who can 
truly say that he has never had the toothache. A faU 
and perfect set of teeth is a most valuable acquisition, 
and cannot be too highly prized ; but is, even in middle 
life, unfortunately of rare occurren ce. Look well, then, 
to your own and to your children's teeth, and be as 
choice of them as though they were " pearls of great 
price." 

It is essentially necessary to health and comeliness 
that the teeth should be kept perfectly clean ; the habit 
of keeping them so should be commenced from earliest 
boyhood, and then " use wiU make it second nature.'^ 
Washing the face and keeping the teeth clean were, even 
in Shakspeare's time, enjoined, although, it must be con- 
fessed, cleanliness was not to be ranked among their 
especial virtues ! 

** Bid them wash their faces, 

And keep their teeth clean. " — Shakspeare, 

If the teeth be not every morning well and thoroughly 

brUiShed, food is sure to accumulate between them, 

making the breath offensive, an^ eax\sm^ >3[i'e. \ftfctk to 

decay J and if the teeth decay, ^^\i^ V^b^^NJCsi, \xi ^ofossr 

quencG is sure to suffer ; iiidiges\,\ou, aa^ V<«» ^\X«aSvssci 
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miseries, being the penalty. Moreover, defective teeth 
^9-dly interfere with speech. Besides, the pain from 
^othache is most excruciating, and would try the 
patience of Job himself ! Bums, the poet, only wished 
his bitterest enemy nothing worse " than a twalv month 
toothache ;" and Shakspeare describes toothache as most 
trying to the patience — 

** For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. " 

The gums, especially if they be spongy, ought, every 
Homing, to be well brushed with a rather hard brush ; 
f the brushing should make the gums bleed, more good 
nil accrue. Brushing the gums and teeth with salt and 
crater, as recommended in one of my other books — 
idvice to a Mother — ^will be found an admirable remedy 
Q preventing toothache, in preserving the teeth from 
lecay, in hardening the gums, and in sweetening the 
)reath. Many of my patients use the table salt as 
, tooth-powder, that is to say, they dip the brush, after 
lamping it, in the salt, and rub their teeth and gums 
Tith it, washing the mouth out, after it, with warm 
rnter. 

ON THE SLEEP OP YOUTH. 

Will yau have the goodness to give me an inventory of 
he requisites of a youtNs bedroom, and fm' promoting 
weet and refreshing sleep ? 

If a boy be a denizen of the town, there is nothing 
ike a back room, as it is "deaf to noise;" there is 
lothing like a top room, as the air is sweeter and purer, 
.nd more of it than below stairs ; there is nothing like a 
larkened chamber, as it is "blind to light;" there is 
lothing like, before going to bed, plenty of out-door 
jxercise and of manly games ; there is nothing like, the 
ast thing at night, cheerfulness and merriment — ^the 
lourbefore going to bed ought to \>e Hiai^^ ^<$kT£ia%\. Y»^<^^!>s. 
/ the twenty-four ; there is iio\Iimi%\ikft «cl 'siJwiss.^sisc^^ 
ippljr of fTssh and pure air in t\iei >i^^TQOTQ. \ *0w^^^ 
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Dotliing like a sweet and weU-pnrified bed.* These are 
some of the helps for promoting healthful and refresh- 
ing sleep. Sir Philip Sidney has written A Sonnet on 
Sleep ; it is exquisitely beautiful, and contains an in- 
ventory of the requisites for the feirtherance of sleep :— 

** Come Sleep, Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent jndge between the high and low. 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease [press] 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw ; 

make in me those civil wars to cease : 

1 will ffood tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weaiy head ; 
And if mese things, as being thine by right. 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella's image see." 

Have you any remarks to offer on a bedroom tJuxi has 
tlie chimney stopped, and mndows and door closed; that 
is, in point of fa^t, hermetically sealed? 

Stagnant air is like a stagnant pool — full of coirup- 
tion ; there is, in many a bedroom, in healthy countiy 
places, a close, musty, fusty, horrid smell, which tells 
plainly of closed windows and of a stopped-up chimney ; 
which speaks in a language not to be misunderstood, of 
poisoned air, of foul and wasted breaths, of stale and 
fetid perspirations; it is deliciously refreshing, in such a 
room, to put one's head out of the window, and to breathe 
pui:e air; the contrast being most startling and striking; 
the air, one moment, smelling of foulness and of fasti- 
ness ; the next, of sweetness and of purity. Oh that 



* How many persons sleep for years on a bed without having 
it cleansed and purified ? This is a sad mistake, and most in- 
jurious to health, to comfort, and sleep ; for in the course of time 
a bed becomea saturated and made ioSl m^k stale, fetid perspira- 
t/oD. Let me advise every ■motkei \« \ooY^^ \a^5Ks&TSN3a^\Kt^ 
and not to fall into such an erxox, o\^^\^VAie?^>jDL^iffii\\v«m^s^^ 
Jjer children's portion. < 
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3ople should be so blinded and inflEttuated as to breathe 
3isoii, when they might breathe 

** The most wholesome physic of thy health giving air." 

Shakspeare. 

Have you any further remarks to make on chimneys ? 

'Not only ought chimneys, both winter and summer, 
) be unstopped, but they must frequently be swept. 
b is impossible for air to circulate through a foul 
iiimney ; and the air, if a room is to be healthy, must 
irculate through the chimney and be constantly 
[langed. Not only so, but infection is apt to lurk in a 
)ul chimney. There is a constant current of air both 
p and down a chimney, and if there be infection in a 
)om, it is often blown up and retained in the soot, to be 
} a future time blown down again to seek new victims, 
id carrying fresh disease in its train. A chimney 
lould, after every infectious disease in a room, be 
loroughly swept. 

Have you any additional counsel to give as to the 
liter ventilation of school bedrooms ? 

At schools each bedroom door should have, by means 
r a centre-bit, eighteen or twenty holes perforated in 
, in order to obtain additional air from the passages — 
iving likewise the sky-light, both night and day, per- 
unently open. Where several girls sleep in one room, 
ther this plan, or leaving the door ajar at night — 
jcured the while by means of a door-chain — ^is, if 
Balth is to be promoted, absolutely necessary. The 
indows in the summer-time should, during the night, 
3 left a little open, the door the while being closed, 
f course the chimney, winter and summer, must never 
3 closed : it would be the height of folly to stop up a 
limney. The chimney may truly be called the ventir 
iting shaft, and is quite as necessary to carry off the 
)ul breath — charged as it is with carbonic wivd. ^^ — ^iSi* 

18 to carry off the smoke. I \i0^e> '^ovsl ^^S^ ^"ws ^"^t- 
iu]ar attention to what I liave yxa\. tio'^ ^^-i ^^ "^"^"^ 
—especially at night— and good \i^^ ^^'^ \x^^^-«^- 
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patibles — antagonistic one to the other. Itemember l^e 
subject is emphatically a life or death question I 

Have you any supplemental remarks to make an the 
importance of a youth commencing the habit of early 
rising betimes? 

Early rising is essential to health, long life, and happi- 
nesa A motiier should nev^r allow her child (unless 
he be ill) to lie late in bed of a morning; it is not only 
injurious to tiie health in general, but to tiie brain— 
the intellect — in particnlar. A sluggard is generally s 
doH, and well he might be ; he sleeps and dozes nearly 
all hie senses away, for nothing is more weakening to the 
understanding than ovw-much sleep. 

A sluggard has generally a sallow skin, a stupid look; 

he appears as though he were, during l^day, hsJf-asleep, 

and as though he wanted a pc^e in the Tibs and a slap 

on the back to rouse him up, and to prevent him from 

falling into a profound slumber, even when he is occiqned 

at his lessons or at his play. How true it is tiiat 

** Too mnch. bed 
Makes dull head.'' 

A sluggard lives half his time in his l)ed ; he literally 
sle^s round ! and therefore can only be said to live half 
his life, the rest being dead to the wodd and its belong- 
ings ; and the other half of his life is greatiy curtail^ 
by his not being able to take proper exjercise, and to 
engage in necessary manly sports. The poor hfctle 
wretch is a drone, and if he happened to be really one, 
the working bees would soon kill biiri i 

" Did you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 

Amidst the thorny brake ; 
How fragrant blew the ambient air. 
O'er beds of primroses so feir. 

Your piUow you *d forsake. 
Paler than the autumnal leaf. 
Or the wan hue of pining grief, 

The cheek of sloth shSu otow ; 
Nor can cosmetic, wash, or b5l, 
Nature's owu favourite tints recall, 

If once you let tlitm gja \" — Herridc 
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Abkbnbthy on ti^t lacing (fwte), 143. 
Ablution of ba1)e, additional observa- 
tions on, 10. 
child, fnrther information 

on, 49. 
youth, supplemental re- 
marks on, 130. 
refreshing and invigorating, 

12. 
thorough, necessary, 12. 
Abstinence sometimes desirable, 160. 
Abundance of food at schools, 183. 
Acad^mie de M^decine in Paris, 87. 
Adulteration of beer, 155. 
Air and exercise for babe, 40. 

for youth, 162. 
is bahn, 40. 
imxmre, poisonous, 86. 
water, milk, and bread, 75. 
Airing infants' clothes, 14. 
AH things are busie^ 163. 
Amusements for child, additional 
hints on, 96. 
for youth, further re- 
marks on, 172. 
American tube-well, 72. 
Anecdote of Scotch physician, 142. 
Antics of a child, 102. 
Aperients for babe, 27. 

danger of, 45. 
Appetite, on girl having good, 159. 

loss of, in youth, 156. 
Applications to relieve pain, 124. 

for the •lair of a child, 124. 
Apricots and plums, skins of, 79. 
Arab, young, of the streets, 109. 
Artificial food and mother's milk, 24. 
^«i,j teeth, 23. 

As cold water to a thirsty soul, 73. 
Aspect of chamber, 115. 

nursery, 81. 
Atmosphere of nursery, 81. 
Attire, out-door, for child, 55. 
Attitude, every conceivable, 100. 

Babb has but little heat, 44. 
nearly always asleep, 42. 
on sleeping alone, 43. 



Babe on the lap, 43. 

when very feeble, 26. 
Bagatelle in wet weather, 177. 
Baker, a dishonest, 67. 
Baldness in men, causes of, 150. 
Bare-legged children, 95. 
Battledore and shuttlecock, 177. 
Bedroom darkened during sleep, 48. 
ventilated during sleep,' 43. 
Beef, under-done, cause tapeworm, 

185. 
Beer for boys' dinner, 154. 

and wine for delicate child, 74. 
or wine for girls, 155. 
wine, and spirits in health, 76. 
Beverage for child's dinner, 72. 
Bicycles and perambulators, 96. 
Biliousness from want of exercise, 164. 
Bill of fare at schools, 188. 
Bladder and bowels of babe, 45. 
Bleeding of nose, 60. 
Blood, every constituent of, in milk, 

63. 
Bookful blockhead. 111. 
Book-learning inferior to other learn- 
ing, 111. 
Boots and shoes, 59. 

for delicate boys, 
139. 
damp to be dried. 57. 
thick-soled rfor winter, 67. 
walking lo child, 67. 
Bowels and bladder of babe, 45. 
Boys and girls alike require play. 98. 
Bread adulterated with alum, 66. 

white and brown, 67. 
Breakfast for delicate boy, 162. 
Breaking out on skin, 128. 
Bringing-up child without milk, 23. 
Bronchitis, sore-throaf s, and colds, 22. 
Building of a house, 80. 

Cabbagb-lbaf in hat, 61. 
Care and not coddling, 95. 

of a child, 3. 
Calamine powder, 62. 
Catching cold Induce Ti\kta!ek':<:>>is. 
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Chair, straight-backed, 186. 
Change of air to se»-8ide, 170. 
Chapman's Entire Wheat Flour, 24. 
Chaucer's description of a scholar, 178. 

on tresses of hair, 149. 
Chewing of food, the importance of, 

157. 
Chignons, 148. 

injurious to health, 148. 
lice in, 148. 
Chilblains, 56. 
Child nursed by his own mother, 38. 

killed by stuffing, 76. 
Child's evening parties, 96. 
Chimney, a ventilating sliaft, 195. 

stopped up in bedroom, 194 
Clean, a child scrupulously, 62. 

the importance of, 12. 
perfect, necessary, 53. 
in olden times, 192. 
Cleanliness, 180. 
Clothes, tight, folly of, 61. 
Clothing for child, additional obser- 
vations on, 58. 
for youth, further remarks 

on, 187. 
winter, for child, 53. 
Coaxing to eat, folly of, 75. 
Coddle, 95. 
Coddling a child, 116. 

and colds, 116. 
and venturesomeness, 40. 
Coffee as an aperient, 152. 

or tea for breakfast, 151. 
Cold bedroom healthy, 115. 

water ablution for babe, 14. 
Colour of clothes, 61. 
Concluding remarks on childhood, 

129. 
Condiments to child, 71. 
Confining child within doors, 111. 
Contrast between ill and well-venti- 
lated chamber, 194. 
Contrivance for warming food, 26. 
Cook, a criterion of good, 70. 
Cooking, bad, cause of bad health, 

70. 
Cork soles in boots, 55. 

on the health, 182. 
Corporal punishment at schools, 180. 
Cosmetics, the best, 131. 
Costiveness, habitual, of infants, 46. 
Cow, milk from one, 16. 
on keeping own, 19. 
Cream and water for infant, 21. 
Cricket and football, 172. 
Croquet and cricket, 172. 

out-of-door billiards, 172. 
Croup, importance of early treating, 
122. 



Dkucatb fare the mother of delicate 

child, 160. 
Dickens on walking, 166. 
Diet, liberal for schoolboys, 183. 
of babe, additional observations 

on, 116. 
of child, further information on< 

63. 
of six months' babe, 24. 
of youth, supplemental remarin 
on, 153. 
Dieting of healthy boy, 158. 
Dinner for child, 68. 
for youth, 153. 
one joint for, 154. 
variety of vegetables, 153. 
Directions as to wasMng infant, 10. 
Dirt in wrong place, 12. 
Dirty child loathsome as a toad, 18. 

water and slops, 52. 
Discipline at schools, 182. 
Doctor, on early calling in, 136. 

when needed, 126 
Dolls for ghrls, 97. 

teach valuable lessons, 97. 
Dosing child with opiates, 120. 
Drainage, bad, cause many dlsea^ 
81. 

importance oi; 8L . 
Draughts, on the danger o^ 53. 
Dress, an elaborate st}^e of, 62. 
Drill exercise for boys, 1«7. 
Drowning, 173. 
Drugging of children, 126. 
Dublin University MagaziM on tavnS 

brain, 178. 
Dusting powders, the best kinds of, 
52. 

Early Rising, commencing haUt of. 

196. 
Eating much, the effects of, 76. 
Education, Dean Close on, 108. 

for youth, additional ob- 
servations on, 177. 
of child, further informsr 

tion on, 104. 
uses of, 111. 
Eggs for child's dinner, 71. 
Eider-down quilt, 117. 
Elasticity characteristic of youth, 171. 
Enema for costive infant, value of; 46. 
Excitement proof of weakness, 74. 
Exercise, the best khid of, for boys, 
163. 
blended with amusement, 

92. 
for babe, additional hints 
on, 89. 
in winter, 40. 
for child, furtlier inforroa- 
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^ercise for youth, supplemental re- 
marks on, 162. 
in open air, best aperient, 

165. 
ouf?ht to be made agreeable, 

92. 
the finest appetiser, 164. 
cpress-speed education, 177 
^tended motion after morning ablu- 
tions, 132. 

'^es of a child larger than stomach of 
a child, 76. 

^CE-ACHE, 126. 

ishion, foreign, for hats, in hot 

Weather, 60. 

■sting sometimes better than eating, 

leo. 

'-ather-bed enervating, 116. 
^ding-bottles, supplemental re- 
itiarks on, 20. 
iet and legs, on keeping warm, 55. 

smelling, treatment of, 140. 
eld, the best play-ground, 173. 
re in damp bedroom, 116. 
res, large, injurious, 43. 
ah-dinner for child, 71. 
ve-year-old child, 110. 

prodigy, IIL 
aimel, imi>ortance of wearing, 137. 

in hot weather, 137. 

much worn in India, 137. 

next the skin, 138. 

for babe with diarrhoea, 25. 
costive child, 25. 

or sponge, 50. 

useful in all ages, 137. 

valuable, 137. 

white and red, 138. 

worn more in India than in 
Russia, 137. 
''ood, an excellent kind of, for a babe, 
16. 

'Vizzling the hair, 123. 
Vuits, the four best, 77. 
"rait for a child, 77. 
"un, a boy full of, 104. 

AS-LiOHT green, free from arsenic, 
149. 

entility prescribes idleness, 166. 
entle child and young Arab of the 
streets, 109. 

ermans suffer from eating rav meat, 
185. 

iris and boys alike require plenty of 
play, 98. 

having no appetite, 162. 

having nothing to do, 187. 

must have amusements, 177. 

should attend to housewifery, 
188. 



Oirls should know how to cook, 188. 
should be trained to nurse the 

sick, 189. 
unable to walk far, 165. 
GirtUng in a chUd, 161. 
Gluttony in a child, 75. 
God's sunshine, 109. 
Grapes, 77. 
Grease for hair injurious and dirty 

185. 
Green dresses ought not to contain 

arsenic, 149. 
Gutta-percha spongy, 50. 

Haib, an absorbent, 186. 

best appliances for, 124. 

brushes, the best, 135. 

dyes dangerous to health, 136. 

falling off, how to prevent, 135 

frizzling and tying up, 123. 

grease to, 123. 

management o^ 123. 

of a child, 123. 

of babe like first plumage of 

bird, 123. 
of child, when to be first cut, 124 
washes, 136. 
Hall, fire-place in, 85. 

importance of spacious, 84. 
Happy to bed, on sending child, 120. 
Hard or soft water as beverage, 73. 
Haste sometimes needful, 122. 
Hat, broad-brimmed for babies, 39. 
for boy, 150. 

for child, best kind of, 60. 
makes a man bald, 150. 
pernicious to health, 150. 
ridiculous fashion of, 150 
Head, dirty, disgusting, 135. 

to be daily washed, 123. 
Health mainly depends on manage- 
ment, 9. 
to fight battle of life, 183. 
Heart of girl to be educated, 190. 
Heavy, dull, and drowsy, 127. 
Helplessness of young men, 186. 
Herrick on early rising, 196. 
High heels for a girFs boots, 139. 

stool for practising on piano, 185. 
Hoarseness of child, 127. 
Home duties, a girFs duties, 191. 
Honey as a babe's aperient, 46. 
Hot and close bedrooms, 116. 
-bed education, 110. 
weather, danger of sending out 
babe in, 39. 
House, best kind of soil for, 81. 
cool in hot weather, 88. 
its effects on health, 90. 
Household work for girls, additional 
observations on, 187. 
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Hydropathy and dirtr people, 180. 
Hygiene before pbync, 196. 

iDLKKEaB and helpleesneaa, 186. 
Ill effects of boya not taking exerciae, 
164. 
of close bedrooma, 116. 
health and matrimony badly pair- 
ed, 183. 
IraperiaJ-green contains no arsenic, 

149. 
Indif^estion, fj^irls suffering from, 169. 
Indispensables for health, 190. 
In-door games for a girl, 177. 
Infitnt breath of gentle deep, 46. 
prodigy, 118. 
dietary, 16. 
Inventory of requisites for sweet 
sleep, 198. 

JoTFi'L, on sending a child to bed, 120. 

Kamitulicon for nnrsery floor, 63. 
Keeping boys late up at leaaona, 180. 
Knitted spencer for winter, 66. 

I^DT-fiUFERiNTKNDEHTS for noTsery, 

89. 
Laws of health, 59. 
Leap-ftrog, 100. 
Learned fools, IIL 
Leave well alone, 19. 
I^gs often save illnesa, 93. 
Length of new-bom babe, 9. 
Lessons, a child over-taxed with, 110. 
importance of attending to, 
110. 
Lice canse many skin diseases, 11. 

in false hair, 137. 
Living naturally, simply, and sensibly, 

159. 
I..oveliness needs no ornament, 62. 
Low dresses for girls, 138. 

Majoritt of diseases preventable, 6. 
Management of hair, 135. 
Manner of washing infant, 12. 
March dangerous and trying, 94. 
Mattress, a horse hair, 117. 
Maw and Son's shield and tube, 26. 
Meat, over-done, 184. 
raw, 184. 
nnder-done, 184. 
Middle-day sleep for child, 118. 
Milk a wondrous compound, 63. 
adulterated, 65. 
adulteration of, in Switzerland, 

66. 
can bziiJd up whole body, 68. 
contains fuel and minerals, 63. 
of a diaeaaed cow, 64. 
extravagance in, 66. 



Milk a flesh->f ormer and heat-prodooer 
63. 
food, Pye Chavaase^s, 16. 
indispensable for child, 63. 
(liquid) becomea cheese (solid), 

63. 
on bringing up babe without, 
without f aiinaceoos food, 16. 
MiUtary heels for ladiea' boots, IN. 
Mind and body of child, 6L 
Mixen-hole, 90. 
Morris-dancer, chUd dressed up Bke > 

62. 
Mortality of London children, 5. 
Mother a child's best comf OTter, Itt 
accomiMinylng child inmlk,^ 
not suckling her babe, S8u 
to be educated, 3. 
example, 106. 
milk and cow's milk, 25. 
Mountain air and sea air comhiM 
170. 

Navsl sdftukk, 16.* 
Necessaries of life usually cbeqi, 75 
Needless deaths of infants, 4 
Nothing to do, on girls havinft IS6 & 

188. 
Nourishments, not tUmaJantBi for s 
chUd,74 
when st sea, 171. 
Nursery, The, 80. 

furniture of the, 91. 
lofty and spaeLoos, 9A. 
small, the nuisance of, 8^ 
Nursing the sick a lady's miSBloni ig* 
Nuts, walnuts, and other stone M<<>' 

OccuPATioK necessary for heaBhi ^' 
Open fire-place in every roonii 86. 
Opiates dangerous for child, 119* 
Over-done meat, 184. 

-feeding a delicate boy, 157. 

-heating of bedrooms, 115. 

-loading stomach, folly of, 167. 

-taxing brain of youth, 177. 

and under feeding, 76. 

Pain in babe's bowels, 20. 
Parents, a child dining with, 77. 
Pedant, a domineering, 181. 
Pepper and mustard, 71. 
Perambulators dangerous to ped^ 
trians, 39 & 95. 
for babe and child, S* 
&96. 
Pillow, horse-hair for a child, 117. 
P\ay iot «k cJaM, 98. 

PUTVa^\M^^%. ^ ^ , _ 
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ined chamber, 194. 

confectionary, 79. 
exercise for child, 93. 
euBeartng humanity, 190. 
under-clone canae tape-worm, 184. 
give flesh-worm, 184. 
joea f or diild, 6& 

indiqpenaable for health, 68. 

new, for child, 69. 

the finest antiscorbutic, 68. 

ir^-cooked and thoroughly 
mashed, 68. 
miionB in bathing, 134. 
dona child, 110. 

development, IIS. 
minary convenaation, 1. 
entable diaeases, 59. 
ic grounds and parks, 102. 
slimeot ef children, 111. 
Z^avaase's milk food, 16. 

;k hedicike, 119. 

Crabbe's graphic de- 
scription of, 119. 

-Watbb for abhitian, 12, 49, A 88. 

supply of; 49. 
cases of inilk not agreeing, 28. 
meat uawholeaome, 184. 
Bcitation of drowned persons, 173. 
Bdies for rtrengfchfining the deli- 
«;,169. 

lirttes for promoting sweet sleep, 
193. 
forirashing an infant, 12. 
onaibiUties of a uKrfflier, 7. 
accination absolutely * necessary, 
36. 
. appearanee of arm, 38. 

imatism, flannel on, 138. 
children and poor children, 5. 
es, Dt, food, 24. 
ra for bathing, 128. 
08, hot, injnriou^ 48. 

should be lofty and spacious, 

84. 
without fire-place detrimental 
to health, 85. 
p in the hayfleld, loa 
ids, on a mother going at ni^t, 
r, 122. 

t and milk for delicate youth, 000. 
oS&g, 162. 

T^iXr APFLUKOtS, 88. 

•ol^Boys and ICesses, 161. 

cSieap, dear at any price, 183. 
2h Vaccination Act, 86. 
•mln^ and grating of teeth In 
?A 128. 

ale wboleaome^ 69, 
yyage for a delicate youth, 171. 



Sending babe out in hot weather, 38. 
Sentind, mother a, 122. 
Shivering-fit an indication of illness, 

127. 
Shoes, elastic waists of, 55. 
for house, 60. 
for winter, £4. 
to fit the feet, 54. 
Simple remedies the best, 48. 
Simplicity ef Uving, 160. 

and strength, 160. 
Skating for girls, 178. 
Skin, signs of health, 12a 
Skipping-rope, on using, 177. 
Skyey infinenoes. 94. 
Slavery in schoolroom, 110. 
Sleep for babe, additional observations 
on, 42. 
of child, further inf onnaticMi on, 

lU. 
of youth, aupitlemental remarks 

on, 193. 
Cervantes on, 42. 
mid-day, for a child, 11& 
on rousing child fi*om sleep, 42. 
sonnettQ,by SirPhiUp Sidney,194 
Sleeping apartment of child, 115. 

cordials, 119. 
SUiggard, description of, 196. 
Small-po^ Mn epidemic of, a sin, 36. 
in Paris, 35. 

should be weeded out, 30. 
Soap, flannel, and cold water, 131. 
for washing iMbe, 12. 
child, 51. 
Somersaults good for boy, 100. 
Soothing syrup, 119. 
Sore-throat, 127. 
Sponge and flannel, 50. 

should be kept dean, 50. 
methods of deansing, 132. 
Spring and autumn, 41. 
St Vitus's dance (mXe), 182. 
Stagnant air, 194. 

water, 194. 
Statistics of children's deaths, 4. 
Stays injuzions to health and beauty, 

140. 
Stockings over child's boots in frosty 

weather, 56. 
Story books of present day, 106. 
Stuffing child with food, 75. 
Sugai* for child, additional remailES on, 

79. 
Sun-stroke, 60. 

Suffocation of new-bom babes, 44. 
Surfeit father of fast, 76. 

Swells aSV.«t (toskax.^ %ft. 
SwVmmVaRlwc\iai^«sA\^v"^S^ ''•^^ ' 
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Teaching child 1)7 observation, 107. 
by pictures, 104. 
by song. 105. 
by 8tor^*4)OOk, 105. 
young babes, 108. 
Teeth and gams of youth, 192. 
of a child, 118. 

defective, cause indigestion, 158. 
first and last, 192. 
should periodically be exa- 
mined, 158. 
Temperature of bath for babe. 14. 
of bed-chamber, 116. 
of mouth and skin, 127. 
of new-bom babe, 9. 
regulated, of chamber, 
116. 
Thermometer in bedroom, 116. 
Tight>lacing, a case of, 146. 

causes indigestion, 141. 
causes bndses of skin, 

143. 
a death from, 147. 
destroys comfort, 146. 
and displacement of 

organs, 145. 
encourages eruptions, 

142. 
an enemy to beauty, 144. 
excites consumption, 141. 
how to discontinue, 144. 
induces fainting, 141. 
leads to costiveness, 148. 
makes breath offensive, 

142. 
and mother's responsi- 
bility, 145. 
and " no nipples," 148. 
in olden times, 147. 
part of girls' education, 

145. 
produces purple com- 
plexion, 142. 
promotes diseases, 140. 
reddens tip of nose, 142. 
ruins the figure, 141. 
and sallow-lookingfaces, 
144. 
shoes cause cold feet, 54. 

ruin shape of leg, 54. 
Toes, joints of, to be used, 54. 
Tomboy, 104. 
Towels, best kind for ablution, 51. 

importance of dry, 51. 
Toys for child, 96. 
Trivial questions, 8. 
Tab or basin for babe's ablution, 12. 
or bath for child's a\>\uti<m, 49. 



Turpentine stupe, 125. 
Tusser'B weather predictions, 4L 

UvDXB-DONB meat unwholesome, 184. 
Untimely-wise child, 113. 

Vagcikation, early, desirable, 80. 
importance of, 30. 
in Ireland, 35. 
a priceless boon, 34. 
in Prussia, 82. 
of small-pox patient, 37. 
Vaughan, the Rev. R. A., the late, 178. 
Vegetables, a variety of; essentiiil to 

health, 69. 
Ventilation of nursery, 86. 

drainage and water-oq^ 

ply, 87. 
of school bed-rooms, 195. 
Vigilance in mother, 58. 
Violet-powder, a receipt for msUng, 
52. 

Walkoto exercise for girl, 163. 
Warming the body, best way of, 151. 
Washing a child, requisites for, 49. 
Warmth of the body, 91. 
Water as a beverage, 72. 

as an aperient, 17 & 47. 

on giving with milk, 47. 

hard and soft, 73. 

impure, causes diarrhoea, 88. 
Water-cure, 130. 
Water-closet, 85. 

importance of pure, 83. 

on drinking, when very liot^ 
162. 

-supply, 73. 
Washing, feeding, clothing, l|^ding, 

4 9. 

Weather, cold, a fine tonic, 42. 
Wee Willie Winkle, 103. 
Weight of new-bom babe, 9. 
Wet-nurse causing babe to bo costive, 
26. 

choice of, 29. 

management of, 26. 

married or single ? 29 
White, Henry Eirke, 179. 
Whitening skin with powder, 186. 
Winds, east and north, 94. 
Windows of nursery, 63. 
Wine and beer for delicate child, 74. 
Winter, excursion in, 168. 
Wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, 77. 

and masterly inactivity, 48. 
Wires, delicate and diseased, 183. 
Woollen clothes, 137. 
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